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CHAPTER I 


i^Dbns IS essentially a tragic age, so we refuse to take it 
Irngjcally The cataclysm has happened, we are among the 
jums, we start to build up new little habitats, to have new 
t\ttle hopes It is rather hard work there is now no smooth 
frod into the future but we go round, or scramble over the 
worlfecles We’ve got to live, no matter how many slaes 
splen fallen 

.&ve‘ r® more or less Constance Chatterley’s position 
war had brought the roof down over her head And 
The ' W realised that one must live and learn 
she h'^T married Clifford Chatterley in 1917, when he was 
SheT a month on leave They had a month’s honey- 
home Then he went back to Flanders to be shipped over 
moon again siv months later, more or less in bits 

^ jjjS ance, his wife, was then twenty-three years old, and 
Const ' ® twenty-nine 

^jjis hold on bfe was marvellous He didn’t die, and the 
bits seemed to grow together again For two years he 
remained in the doctor’s hands Then he was pronounced 
a curi^, and could return to bfe agam, with the lower half 
of hisibody, from his hips down, paralysed for ever 
Thii was m 1920 They returned, Chfford and Constance, 
to hisjhome, Wragby Hall, the family “ seat ” His father 
had died, Clifford was now a baronet. Sir Chfford, and 
Constance was Lady Chatterley They came to start house- 
keeping and married life m the rather forlorn home of the 
Chattejrleys on a rather inadequate mcome Clifford had a 
sister, /but she had departed Otherwise there were no near 
relati^/es The elder brother was dead m the war Crippled 
for ever, knowmg he could Uev^nbave any children, Chfford 
came j home to the smoky Midlands to keep the Chatterley 
name ahve while he could 
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He vras not reallv doTmcast. He could Yrheel inn 
about in a "wbeeled cbair and be bad a batb-cbair vdi 
smal! motor attacbment so he could drive himself -sic 
round the garden and mto the fine melancholy parh 
which he vras really so proud, though he pretended t( 
flippant about it 

Haiung sneered so much, the capacity for suSermg 
to some evtent left bun He remamed strange and br 
and cheerful almost one mignt say. chirpy vnth his rut 
healtby-Iooking face and his pale-blue challenging br 
eyes. His shoulders were broad and strong his hands i 
Ter}' strong- He was expensively dressed and wore Ir 
some neckties from Bond Street Yet stiil m his face 
saw the watchful look, the slight vacancy of a cnppl | 

He had so ver\* nearly lost his life, that what rem? 
was wonderfully preaous to him It was obvious i 
an'uous bnghtness or bis eyes bow proud he was aiti 
great shock, of bsmg ahve But he had been so mud 
that something inside him had penshed. some of his fe 
had gone Tnere was a blank of msentience 

Constance, his wife was a ruddy, country-lookm 
wth soft brown hair and sturay body, and slow mover? 
full of unusual energy . She h'’d big wondenng eyes ) 
<oft mild voce and seemed ]Jst to ha\e come fro[ 
natn e i lUage It was not so at all Her father vrj 
once well-known R A., o’d Sir 3raIcolm Reid Her rr 
had been o"e of the cultivated Fabians in the palmy ! 
p'^c-Raphachte dajs Between art sts and cultured I 
I'-t' Corstance ana her ^ster Hilda had had what mi| 
calku an aestfceticalh uncon\ent‘'onaI upbrngms. ' 
rad been taken to Pans and Florence and Rome to b, 
uj art "ad tnc\ haa ueen taken ako m the other air'' 
to ‘''c II gue a'' a B.~iin to great Soc’alist convc/ 
"-ht-c tt’c -p ^>-07= -ro’-e m e\er\ c wined tongue . 
e"c 1 rs 1 
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pro^^nc^al, Tvjth the cosmopolitan proMncialism of art that 
goes with pure social ideals 

Thc\ had been sent to Dresden at the age of fifteen, for 
music among other things And they had had a good time 
there They Ined frcclj among the students, they argued 
vith the men o\er philosophical, sociological and artistic 
matters, the} were just ns good as the men themselves only 
better, since thee were women And they tramped off to 
the forests with sturdy youths beanng gmtars, twang- 
twang ' The} sang the Wanderiogcl songs, and they were 
free Free ' That was the great word Out m the open 
world, out m the forests of the morning, with lusty and 
splendid-throated }oung fellows, free to do as they liked, 
anu above all — to say what they liked It was the talk 
that mattered supremely the impassioned interchange of 
talk Love was only a minor accompaniment 

Both Hilda and Constance had had their tentative love- 
affairs by the time they were eighteen The young men 
with whom they talked so passionately and sang so lustily 
and camped under the trees m such freedom wanted, of 
course, no restrictions The girls were doubtful, but then 
iiic-thing was so much talked about, it was supposed to be 

HiSjiortant And the men were so humble and cravmg 
bits shouldn’t a girl be queenly, and give the gift of herself ? 
femairhey had given the gift of themselves, each to the 
a curt with whom she had the most subtle and intimate 
of his ents The arguments, the discussions were the great 

Thisr the love-making and the rest were only a sort of 
to hiE ve reversion and a bit of an anti-chmax One was 
had d love with the boy afterwards, and a httle inclined 
Constie him, as if he had trespassed on one’s pnvacy and 
keepinfreedom For, of course, bemg a girl, one’s whole 
Chatte- and meaning in life consisted in the achievement of 
sister, iolute, a perfect, a pure and noble freedom What 
relatiid a girl’s hfe mean ? To shake off the old and sordid 
for evctions and subjections 

came 1 however one might sentimentalise it, this sex busmess 
namene of the most ancient, sordid connections and sub- 
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jections Poets vrlio glonficd it vrere mostlv men AVomen 
had alvra\s kno-svn there -was ':omething better, somethmg 
higher And noi;v they knew it more dcjlmtelv than cior. 
The beautiful pure freedom of a woman was mhmtely more 
wonderful than any sexual lo\e The onh unfortunate 
thmg was that men lagged so far behind women m the 
matter. They insisted on the sex thing like dogs 

And a woman had to ^neld A man wa": like a child with 
his appetites A woman had to yield him what he wanted, 
or like a child he would probably turn nast\ and flounce 
away and spod what was a very pleasant connection But 
a woman could jneld to a man without auclding her inner 
free self That the poets and talkers about -^cx did not seem 
to have taken sufficiently into account A woman could 
take a man without really guing herself awa\ Certainlv 
she could take him without gmng herself into his power 
Rather she could use this sex thing to have power o\er 
him 

Both sisters had had their lo% e experience by the time the 
war came, and they were hurried home Neither was erer 
m love with a young man unless he and she were lerbally 
very near that is unless they were profoundly interested, 
TAUKrsG to one another. The amazing, the profound, the 
unhehevable thrill there was m passionatelv talkmg to some 
reaUy clever young men by the hour resuming day after 
day for months . . this they had never reahsed till it 
happened ' The paradisal promise Thou shalt haA e men 
to talk to ' — had never been uttered. It was fulfilled before 
they knew what a prormse it was 

And if after the roused intimac}' of these vivid and soul- 
enhghtened discussions the sex thing became more or less 
mevitable, then let it. It marked the end of a chapter It 
had a thrdl of its own too a queer vibrating thnll inside 
the body, a final spasm of self-assertion like the last word, 
excitmg. and very hke the row of asterisks that can be put 
to show the end of a paragraph, and a break m the theme 
When the girls came home for the summer hohdays of 
1918, when Hilda was twenty and Conme eighteen, their 
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father could sec plainly that they had had the love 
experience 

L’ \niour avait passe par la, ns somebody puts it But he 
V le a man of experience himself, and let life take its course 
\s for the mollier, a nervous invalid m the last few months 
of her life, she onlj wanted her girls to be “ free,” and to 
“ fulfil themselves ” She herself had never been able to 
be altogether herself it had been depied her Heaven 
, knovrs wh> , for she was a woman who had her own income 
\ and her own way She blamed her husband But as a 
matter of fact, it was some old impression of authority on 
her own mind or soul that she could not get rid of It had 
nothing to do with Sir IMalcolm, who left his nervously 
hostile, high-spintcd wife to rule her own roost, while he 
v\cnt his owTi way 

So the girls were “ free,” and went back to Dresden, and 
their music, and the university’’ and the young men They 
loved their respective young men, and their respective 
young men loved them with all the passion of mental 
attraction All the wonderful things the young men thought 
and expressed and wrote, they thought and expressed and 
wrote for the young women Connie’s young man was 
musical, Hilda’s was techmeal But they simply hved for 
their young women In their minds and their mental 
excitements, that is Somewhere else they were a httle 
rebuffed, though they did not know it 

It was obvious in them too that love had gone through 
them that is, the physical experience It is curious what 
a subtle but unmistakeable transmutation it makes, both m 
the body of men and women the woman more blooming, 
more subtly rounded, her yotmg angularities softened, and 
her expression either anxious or triumphant the man much 
quieter, more inward, the very shape of his shouders less 
assertive, more hesitant 

In the actual sex-thrill within the body, the sisters nearly 
succumbed to the strange male power But quickly they 
recovered themselves, took the sex-thrill as a sensation, and 
remained free Whereas the men, in gratitude to the women 
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for the sex experience, let their souls go out to her. And 
aftervards looked rather as if they had lost a shiUing and 
found sixpence. Connie's naan could be a bit sulky, and 
Hilda's a bit 3 eenng But tbat is hoiv men are ’ Lngrateful 
and ne^ er satisfied. When you don't have tbem tbey hate 
you because you u-on't and when you do baxe them they 
hate you agam, for some other reason Or for no reason at 
all. except that they are discontented children, and can't 
be satisfied whatever they get, let a woman do what she 
may 

However, came the war Hilda and Conme were rushed 
home agam after having been home already in May. to their 
mother's funeral Before Christmas of 1914 both their 
German \oung men were dead whereupon the sisters wept, 
and loicd the young men passionately, but underneath 
forgot them They didn't exist any more 

Both sisters Incd m their father's, really their mother's 
Kcn'imgton house, and mixed with the \oung Cambridge 
group the group that stood for “ freedom and flannel 
trou'ers and flannel shirts open at the neck and a well-bred 
sort of emotional anarchv, and a whispering, murmurmg 
'ort of \ oice and an ultra-sensitive sort of manner Hilda 
liowcier 'suddenly married a man ten >ears older than her- 
self, an elder member of the ':arae Cambridge group a man 
with a fair amoimt of money, and a comfortable farmh job 
m the goicrnmont he also wrote philosophical essaas She 
hacd with lum m a smallish house m Westminster, and 
mo\ed m that good sort of societ} of people m the govern- 
ment who are not tip-toppcrc but who are, or would be, 
llu real mtclhsient power m the nation people who knou 
V hat thci'rc talking ibout or talk as if thev did 

Com 1 C did a mild form of war-work and contorted with 
the fi 'nneI-{'-ousLr« Cimbndjrc intrant geants wlio gcntlv 
nuxt it caer\th’ng, far Her “ fnend " vas a Clifford 
Ch ittirlea i \oung man of tvcnt\-two, who had hurried 
hi aw from Bonn, wlwre he was slndiing the technicalities 
of (nil-minmg He hid p-L\ on-.!} spirt two \ears at 
C a bT.dge N'uw he had become a first hcutcnint in ” 
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of his colher\' to shove them into the vrar , and himself being 
so safe and patriotic , but, also, spending more mone\ on his 
country than he’d got 

V'hen JIiss Chatterley — Emma — came dovm to London 
from the Midlands to do some nursing -work she Tvas ^eiy’ 
ivitt\ in a qmet vray about Sir Geoffrej and his determined 
patriotism Herbert the elder brother and heir laughed 
outright, though it vas his trees that were falhng for trench 
props But Clifford only smiled a httle xmeasily Every- 
thing vras ridiculous, qmte true But vrhen it came too 
close and oneself became ridiculous too . ^ At least 
people of a different class, like Connie, Tvere earnest about 
something They behe\ ed in sometlung 

Thev were rather earnest about the Tommies, and the 
threat of conscription, and the shortage of sugar and toffee 
for the children. In all these things, of course, the 
authorities were ndiculously at fault But Clifford could 
not take it to heart To him the authonties were ridiculous 
ah ovo, not because of toffee or Tommies 

And the authorities felt ridiculous, and behaved in a 
rather ridiculous fashion, and it was all a mad hatter's 
tea-part\ for a while Till things dc^ eloped o\ er there, and 
Llo\d George came to sa\e the situation o-ver here. And 
this surpassed c\cn ridicule, the flippant \oung laughed no 
more 

In 1916 Herbert Chattcrle\ was filled, so Clifford became 
heir. lie was icrnficd c\cn of this His importance as son 
of Sir Geoflrt) and child of Y r.igb\ was so ingrained in 
him, he could nc^cr escape it \nd %et he knew that this 
loo, in the e\cs of the ^ast srclhing ^\o^ld, was ndiculous 
Now he vns heir and responsible for Wn^be Was that 
not terrible ' and also splendid and at the same time 
ptrlnps. purrh absurd' 

Sir Gioflrce v ould hvvt noiu of the absurfiif% Hr vas 
pah and tinse. witlidrmn into himself, and obstnidcK 
dt I' ’■mined to sn<. his roiintr\ anti his ot;^ ri nosifui i, let it 
In Llo\<l (borgi or 't.ho if might eut off he ami', 'o 

di.orctd from the Fngl md that w i' rcaH% rTielar.d, so 
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utterly incapable, that he even thought well of Horatio 
Bottomley Sir Geoffrey stood for England and Lloyd 
George as his forebears had stood for England and St 
George and he never knew there was a difference So Sir 
Geoffrey felled timber and stood for Lloyd George and 
England, England and Lloyd George 
And he wanted Chfford to marry and produce an heir 
Clifford felt his father was a hopeless anachronism But 
wherein was he himself any further ahead, except in a 
wincing sense of the ridiculousness of everything, and the 
paramount ridiculousness of his own position? For willy- 
nill> he took his baronetcy and Wragby with the least 
seriousness 

The gay excitement had gone out of the war dead 
Too much death and horror A man needed support and 
comfort A man needed to have an anchor m the safe 
world A man needed a wife 
The Chatterleys, two brothers and a sister, had hved 
curiously isolated, shut in with one another at Wragby, m 
spite of all their connections A sense of isolation mtensified 
the family tie, a sense of the weakness of their position, a 
sense of defencelessness, m spite of, or because of the title 
and the land They were cut off from those mdustrial 
Midlands in which they passed their lives And they were 
cut off from their own class by the broodmg, obstmate, 
shut-up nature of Sir Geoffrey, their father, whom they 
ridieuled but whom they were so sensitive about 

The three had said they would all live together always 
But now Herbert was dead, and Sir Geoffrey wanted Chfford 
to marry Sir Geoffrey barely mentioned it he spoke very 
little But his silent, broodmg msistence that it should be 
so was hard for Chfford to bear up against 

But Emma said No I She was ten years older than 
Chfford, and she felt his marrymg would be a desertion and 
a betrayal of what the young ones of the family had stood 
for 

Clifford married Connie, nevertheless, and had his month’s 
hone}Tnoon with her It was the terrible year 1917 , and 

A* 
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they Trere intimate as two people vho stand together on a 
smldng ship. He had been virgin vhen he manned and 
the sex part did not mean much to Inm They -were so 
close he and she, apart from that. And Conme exulted a 
httle m this mtimac^ vrhich ivas be} ond sex, and be} ond a 
man's “ satisfaction.* Clifford anyhov vras not just keen 
on his “ satisfaction,” as so many men seemed to be No. 
the mtimacy vras deeper, more personal than that And 
sex were merely an accident or an adjunct one of the 
cunous obsolete organic processes which persisted m its 
own clumsiness but was not reallv necessarv. Though 
Connie did want children . if only to fortify her against 
her sister-in-law Emma 

But ea.rL in 191S Chfiord was shipped home smashed, 
and there was no chdd And Sir Geoffrey died of chagrm 



CHAPTER n 


Covjar nnd Clifford came home to Wragby m the autumn 
of 1020 Hiss Chattcrlcy, still disgusted at her brother’s 
defection, liad departed nnd ivas Ining in a httle flat m 
London 

'tVragbj'^ was a long low old house m brown stone, begun 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, and added on 
to, till it was a narren of a place without much distinction 
It stood on an eminence in a rather fine old park of oak 
trees, but alas, one could see in the near distance the 
chimney of Tevershall pit, with its clouds of steam and 
smoke, and on the damp, hazy distance of the hill the raw 
straggle of Tevershall ^^llagc, a village which began almost 
at the park gates, and trailed m utter hopeless ugliness for 
a long and gruesome mile houses, rows of wretched, small, 
begnmed, brick houses, with black slate roofs for hds, sharp 
angles and wilful, blank dreariness 

Connie ivas accustomed to Kensington or the Scottish hills 
or the Sussex doivns that was her England With the 
stoicism of the young she took m the utter, soulless ugliness 
of the coal-and-iron Midlands at a glance, and left it at what 
it was unbelievable and not to be thought about From 
the rather dismal rooms at Wragby she heard the rattle- 
rattle of the screens at the pit, the puff of the winding- 
engine, the clink-chnk of shunting trucks, and the hoarse 
little whistle of the colliery locomotives Tevershall pit- 
bank was burning, had been burning for years, and it would 
cost thousands to put it out So it had to bum And when 
the wind was that way, which was often, the house was full 
of the stench of this sulphureous combustion of the earth’s 
excrement But even on wmdless days* the air always smelt 
of something under-earth sulphur, iron, coal, or acid And 
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even on the Christmas roses the smuts settled persistently, 
mcredible, hke black manna from the slaes of doom 

Well, there it was fated hke the rest of things 1 It was 
rather awful, but why kick? You couldn’t kick it away 
It ]ust went on Life, like all the rest ! On the low dark 
ceihng of cloud at night red blotches burned and quavered, 
dapplmg and swelhng and contractmg, like burns that give 
pam It was the furnaces At first they fascmated Connie 
with a sort of horror , she felt she was h\Tng imderground 
Then she got used to them And in the mormng it ramed. 

Chfford professed to hke Wragby better than London 
This country had a grim will of its own, and the people had 
guts Conme wondered what else they had certainly 
neither eyes nor minds The people were as haggard, 
shapeless, and dreary as the countryside, and as unfriendly. 
Only there was somethmg in their deep-mouthed slurrmg 
of the dialect, and the thresh-thresh of their hob-nailed 
pit-boots as they traded home m gangs on the asphalt from 
work, that was terrible and a bit mystenous 

There had been no welcome home for the young sqmre, 
no festivities, no deputation, not even a single flower Only 
a dank ride m a motor-car up a dark, damp drive, burrow- 
ing through gloomy trees, out to the slope of the park where 
grey damp sheep were feedmg, to the knoll where the house 
spread its dark brown fa 9 ade, and the house-keeper and her 
husband were hovermg, hke unsure tenants on the face of 
the earth, ready to stammer a welcome 

There was no commumcation between Wragby Hall and 
Tevershall vdlage, none No caps were touched, no curtseys 
bobbed The colhers merely stared, the tradesmen lifted 
their caps to Conme as to an acquamtance, and nodded 
awkwardly to Chfford , that was all Gulf impassable, and 
a qmet sort of resentment on either side At first Connie 
suffered from the steady drizzle of resentment that came 
from the village Then she hardened herself to it, and it 
became a sort of tonic, somethmg to hve up to It was not 
that she and Chfford were unpopular, they merely belonged 
to another species altogether from the colhers Gulf im- 
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passable, breach indescribable, such as is perhaps non- 
existent south of the Trent But m the Midlands and the 
industrial North gulf impassable, across ^\blch no com- 
munication could take place You stick to your side, 
I’ll stick to mine I A strange denial of the common impulse 
of humanity 

Yet the village s 3 Tnpathiscd mth Clifford and Connie m 
the abstract In the flesh it was — You leave me alone 1 — on 
either side 

The rector was a nice man of about sixty, full of his duty, 
and reduced, personally, almost to a nonentity by the silent 
— You leave me alone 1 — of the village The miners’ wives 
were nearly all Methodists The miners were nothing But 
even so much official uniform as the clergyman wore was 
enough to obscure entirely the fact that he was a man hke 
any other man No, he was Master Ashby, a sort of auto- 
matic preaching and praying concern 
This stubborn, instinctive — We think ourselves as good 
as you, if you are Lady Chatterley 1 — puzzled and baffled 
Connie at first extremely The cunous, suspicious, false 
amiability with which the miners’ wives met her overtures , 
the cunously offensive tinge of — Oh dear me I I am some- 
body now, with Lady Chatterley taUang to me ! But she 
needn’t think I’m not as good as her for all that I — which 
she always heard twangmg m the women’s half-fawnmg 
voices, was impossible There was no gettmg past it It 
was hopelessly and offensively nonconformist 

Clifford left them alone, and she learnt to do the same 
she just went by without looking at them, and they stared 
as if she were a walking wax figure When he had to deal 
with them, Clifford was rather haughty and contemptuous , 
one could no longer afford to be friendly In fact he was 
altogether rather supercilious and contemptuous of anyone 
not in his own class He stood his ground, without any 
attempt at conciliation And he was neither liked nor 
disliked by the people he was just part of things, like 
the pit-bank and Wragby itself 

But Clifford was really extremely shy and self-conscious 
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now he was lamed He hated seeing anyone except ]ust the 
personal servants For he had to sit in a wheeled chair or 
a sort of bath-chair Ne^ertheless he was 3 ust as carefully 
dressed as ever, by his expensive tailors, and he wore the 
careful Bond Street neck-ties ]ust as before, and from the 
top he looked ]ust as smart and impressne as e\er He had 
never been one of the modern lad>hke joung men rather 
bucolic even, with his ruddy face and broad shoulders But 
his very qmet, hesitatmg loice, and his eyes, at the same 
bme bold and frightened, assured and uncertain, revealed 
his nature His manner was often oSensnely supercihous, 
and then again modest and self-ehacing, almost tremulous 

Connie and he were attached to one another, m the aloof 
modern way He was much too hurt m himself, the 
great shock of his mamung, to be easy and flippant 
He was a hurt thmg And as such Connie stuck to him 
passionately 

But she could not help feelmg how little connection he 
really had with people The mmers were, m a sense, his 
own men, but he saw them as objects rather than men, 
parts of the pit rather than parts of life, crude raw 
phenomena rather than human bemgs along with him He 
was m some way afraid of them, he could not bear to have 
them look at him now he was lame And their queer, crude 
life seemed as unnatural as that of hedgehogs 

He was remotely mterested , but hke a man lookmg down 
a rmcroscope, or up a telescope He was not m touch He 
was not m actual touch with anybody, save, traditionally, 
with Wragby, and, through the close bond of family defence, 
with Emma Beyond this nothmg really touched him 
Conme felt that she herself didn’t really, not really touch 
him , perhaps there was nothmg to get at ultimately, just 
a negation of human contact 

Yet he was absolutely dependent on her, he needed her 
every moment Big and strong as he was, he Mas helpless 
He could wheel himself about m a wheeled chair, and he 
had a sort of bath-chair with a motor attachment, m which 
he could pufi slowly round the park But alone lie was like 
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a lost thing He needed Connie to be there, to assure him 
he CMstcd 

Still he vras ambitious lie had tahen to rvnting stones, 
cunous, very personal stories about people he had knovm 
CIc\cr, rather spiteful, and >ct, m some mystenous way, 
meaningless The observation was extraordinary and 
peculiar But there was no touch, no actual contact It 
■was as if the -whole thing took place m a vacuum And 
since the field of life is largely nn artificially-lighted stage 
to-da> , the stories were curiously true to modem life, to the 
modern psjchologj, that is 

Qifford was almost morbidly sensitive about these stones 
He wonted cverjone to think them good, of the best, ne plus 
ultra They appeared in the most modem magazines, and 
were praised and blamed as usual But to Clifford the 
blame was torture, like knives goading him It was as if 
the whole of his being were m his stones 

Connie helped him as mueh ns she could At first she was 
thrilled He talked everything over ■with her monotonously, 
insistently, persistently, and she had to respond with all her 
might It was as if her whole soul and body and sex had 
to rouse up and pass into thse stones of his This thnlled 
her and absorbed her 

Of physical life they lived very little She had to supenn- 
tend the house But the housekeeper had served Sir 
Geoffrey for many years, and the dned-up, elderly, super- 
latively correct female you could hardly call her a 

parlour-maid, or even a woman who waited at table, 
had been in the house for forty years Even the very 
housemaids were no longer young It was awful ! What 
could you do with such a place, but leave it alone 1 All 
these endless rooms that nobody used, all the Midlands 
routine, the mechanical cleanliness and the mechanical 
order ! Chfford had insisted on a new cook, an expenenced 
woman who had served him in his rooms m London For 
the rest the place seemed run by mechanical anarchy- 
Everything went on in pretty good order, strict cleanliness 
and strict punctuality, even pretty strict honest}' And 
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yet, to Connie, it was a methodical anarchy No warmth of 
feelmg muted it orgamcally The house seemed as dreary as 
a disused street 

What could she do but leave it alone . ? So she left 
it alone SIiss Chatterley came sometimes, with her aristo- 
cratic thm face, and triumphed, finding nothmg altered 
She would never forgive Conme for oustmg her from her 
umon m consciousness with her brother It was she, Emma, 
who should be bringmg forth the stories, these books, with 
him, the Chatterley stones, somethmg new m the world, 
that they, the Chatterleys, had put there There was no 
other standard There was no organic connection with the 
thought and expression that had gone before Only some- 
thing new m the world the Chatterley books, entirely 
persona] 

Conme’s father, when he paid a flying visit to W^ragby, 
said in private to his daughter As for Chfford’s writmg, 
it’s smart, but there’s nothmg m it It won’t last ! 
Connie looked at the burly Scottish knight who had done 
himself well all his life, and her eyes, her big, sbll-wondenng 
blue c> es became vague Nothing in it ! What did he 
mean by nothing in it? If the cntics praised it, and 
Qifford’s name was almost famous, and it even brought in 
monc> , what did her father mean by saying there was 
nothing in Clifford’s writing ? What else could there be ^ 

For Connie had adopted the standard of the young what 
there was in the moment was everything And moments 
followed one another without necessarily belonging to one 
another. 

It ^vas in her second winter at Wragb> her father said to 
her “ I hope, Connie, >ou won’t let circumstances force 
jou into being a dcmi-Mcrgc ” 

“A dcmi-Mcrgc ' replied Connie ^agucl^ “ Whj ^ 
V in not ? ” 

“ I'nlc^s ^on like it, of course ! said her father liastilj 
To Clifford he caid the same, when Die tiao men vere alone 
“ I'm nfriid it docsn t quite suit Connie to be a dcmi- 
^ urge ” 
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A half--;nrgin I ” replied Clifford, translating the phrase 
to be sure of it 

He thought for a moment, then flushed very red He 
ivas nngr\ and offended 

“ In Tvhat ^va> doesn’t it suit her? ” he asked stiffly 
“ She s getting thin angular It’s not her style 

She’s not the pilchard sort of little slip of a girl, she’s a 
bonny Scotch trout ” 

“ "Without the spots, of course 1 ” said Clifford 
He wanted to sa\ something later to Connie about the 
demi-iuergc business the half-virgm state of her affairs 
But he could not bring himself to do it He was at once 
too intimate with her and not intimate enough He was 
so very much at one with her, m his mmd and hers, but 
bodily they were non-existent to one another, and neither 
could bear to drag in the corpus delicti They were so 
intimate, and utterly out of touch 

Connie guessed, however, that her father had said some- 
thing, and that something was m Clifford’s mind She knew 
that he didn’t mind whether she were demi-vierge or demi- 
monde, so long as he didn’t absolutely know, and wasn’t 
made to see What the eye doesn’t see and the mmd 
doesn’t know, doesn’t exist 

Connie and Clifford had now been nearly two years at 
Wragby, living their vague life of absorption m Clifford and 
his work Their interests had never ceased to flow together 
over his work They talked and wrestled m the throes of 
composition, and felt as if something were happenmg, really 
happenmg, really in the void 

And thus far it was a life m the void For the rest it 
was non-existence Wragby was there, the servants but 
spectral, not really existmg Connie went for walks m the 
park, and in the woods that joined the park, and enjoyed 
the solitude and the mystery, kicked the brown leaves of 
autumn, and picked the primroses of sprmg But it was all 
a dream, or rather it was like the simulacrum of reality 
The oak-leaves were to her like oak-leaves seen ruffling m a 
mirror, she herself was a figure somebody had read about. 
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picMflg primroses tLat rrere only shadows or memories, or 
words Yo snbstance to her or anytlimg . , . no touch no 
contact ’ Only this life with Chfiord, this endless spinning 
of wehs of yam, of the mmutise of consciousness, these 
stones Sir Malcolm said there was nothmg in. and they 
wouldn't last TVhy should there he anythmg m them, 
why should they last' Sufficient imto the day is the evil 
thereof. Sufficient imto the moment is the appearance of 
reaht}', 

Chfford had quite a number of fnends acquaintances 
really, and he invited them to Mragby. He mnted all sorts 
of people critics and writers, people who would help to 
praise his books And they were flattered at being asked* 
to Wragby, and they praised. Conme understood it all 
perfeetly. But why not? This was one of the fleeting 
patterns m the mirror YThat was wrong with it ? 

She was hostess to these people . . . mostly men. She was 
hostess also to Chfiord's occasional aristocratic relations. 
Being a soft, ruddy, country-looking girl mclmed to 
freckles with big blue eyes, and curhng brown hair and 
a soft voice, and rather strong, female loms she was con- 
sidered a httle old-fashioned and “ womanly." She was 
not a “ httle pilchard sort of fish." hke a boy. She was 
too feminme to be qmte smart 

So the men. especially those no longer young, were very 
mce to her mdeed But knowmg what torture poor Chfiord 
would feel at the shghtest sign of flirtmg on her part, she 
gave them no encouragement at aU She was qmet and 
vague, she had no contact with them and mtended to nave 
none Chfiord was extraordmariiy proud of himself 

His relatives treated her qmte kmdly. She knew that the 
kin dlin ess mdicated a lack of fear and that these people 
had no respect for you unless you could frighten them a 
httle But again she had no contact She let them be 
kmdly and disdamful, she let them feel they had no need to 
draw their steel m readiness. She had no real connection 
with them 

Time went on TVhatever happened, nothmg happened. 
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bcccii''^ s^e ’"ar so hzzuUia.^ •" cut o! contact- She and 
CuiTora iiocd in thc’r Hcc' and his b^'o'' s S^e entertained 
- . t'^c'c ^cre ai~a_. = for/e in tre bouse Time vent 
O’' as tne clock docs, ba^f-past c ght instead of half-past 
SC’, en. 



CHAPTER in 


CoKNTE TTas aware, however, of a growing restlessness Out 
of her disconnectiou, a restlessness was talcing possession of 
her lihe madness It twitched her hmbs when she didn't 
want to twitch them, it jerked her spine when she didn't 
want to jerk upright but preferred to rest comfortably. It 
thrilled mside her body, somewhere, till she felt she must 
jump mto water and swim to get away from it; a mad* 
restlessness It made her heart beat violently for no reason. 
And she was getting thin ner. 

It was just restlessness She would rush ofi across the 
park, and abandon Clifford, and he prone m the bracken 
To get away from the house . she must get away from 
the house and everybody. The wood was the one refuge 
her sanctuary. 

But it was not really a refuge, a sanctuary, because she 
had not connection with it It was only a place where she 
could get away from the rest She never really touched the 
spirit of the wood itself . if it had any such nonsensical 
thing 

Vaguely she knew herself that she was gomg to pieces m 
some way Vaguely she knew she was out of connection 
she had lost touch with the substantial and vital world 
Only Chfford and his books which did not exist . which 
had nothing m them ’ Void to void Vaguely she knew. 
But it was hke beatmg her head agamst a stone 

Her father warned her agam Why don't you get your- 
self a beau, Conme ? Do you all the good m the world '’ 

That wmter Michaeks came for a few days He was a 
voung Irishman who had alreadv made a large fortune 
by his plays m America He had been taken up quite 
enthusiastically for a tune by smart societj.* m London, for 
he wrote smart society plays Then gradualH* smart society 
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mlur'l tint it !r <5 lir^n tii nlt ridutTlou'; nt the Innds of a 
flo 'iji nt iir< 1 JLih'm •;trf«t*rat and rc\uKion came 
’^luhsf'Iic t>u v.ord in \^lnt vin"; caddish and 

boujidr*-,-;!) (]ivc(i\(rcd to he nnli-Eiighsh, and 

to th' rI(i'-= fiml r 1 ido thn di‘:ro\cn thn iras vror'^e than 
thi dirtiest < ntnt lit \rn*> cut dt-’d, nnd his corpse thrown 
into tlic rcfi >=' t m 

Ncsertliclf «;•. Mich tcln had his ipartmcnt in Alajfair, and 
waUed down Bond ‘Afreet the jriingc of n gentleman, for 
^rln cinnot get <\on fin tailors to cut their low-dovin 
customers, when the customers paj 

OifTfird was uiMting the jnung man of thirU nt an in- 
nuqncious niomcnt in that \ouiig man’s career Yet Clifford 
did not lusilatc MielncJis had liic car of a few million 
pceiph. prohnbls • nnd, being i hopeless outsider, he would 
no doubt be gritcful to be asked doism to Mragbj at this 
juncture when the rest of the smart world was cutting him 
Rs’ing grate ful, he would no doubt do Clifford “ good ” oser 
there m ^^)c^ca Kudos * A man gets a lot of kudos, 
whatc%cr that mn\ be, bj being talked about in the right 
wnj,, cspccialK “ oscr there ” Clifford was a coming man; 
and it was remarf able what a sound publicity instinct he 
had In the end Michachs did him most noble m a play, 
nnd Clifford was a sort of popular hero Till the reaction, 
when he found he had been made ridiculous 

Connie wondered a little oser Clifford’s bhnd, imperious 
instinct to become fnown fnown, that is, to the vast 
amorphous world he did not himself know, and of which he 
was uneasily afraid, known ns a writer, as a first-class 
modem arriter. Connie was aware from successful, old, 
hearty, bluffing Sir :^ralcolm, that artists did adverfase 
thcmscKcs, and exert themselves to put their goods o\er 
But her father used channels ready-made, used by all the 
other R A ’s who sold their pictures M’hereas Chfford 
discovered new channels of publicity, all lands He had all 
kinds of people at Wragby, without exactly lowering him- 
self But, determined to build himself a monument of a 
reputation quiclly, he used any handy rubble m themakmg 
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Michaelis arrived duly, in a very neat car, with a chauffeur 
and a manservant. He was absolutely Bond Street I But 
at sight of him something m Clifford’s country soul recoiled 
He wasn’t exactly not exactly m fact, he wasn’t at 
all, well, what his appearance intended to imply To Chfford 
this was final and enough Yet he was very polite to the 
man , to the amazmg success in him The bitch-goddess, 
as she is called, of success, roamed, snarhng and protective, 
round the half-humble, half-defiant IVIichaelis’ heels, and 
mtimidated Chfford completely for he wanted to prostitute 
himself to the bitch-goddess Success also, if only she would 
have him 

Michaelis obviously wasn’t an Englishman, m spite of all 
the tailors, hatters, barbers, booters of the very best quarter 
of London No, no, he obviously wasn’t an Enghshman 
the wrong sort of flattish, pale face and bearmg, and the 
wrong sort of grievance He had a grudge and a grievance 
that was obvious to any true-born Enghsh gentleman, who 
would scorn to let such a thmg appear blatant m his own 
demeanour Poor Michaehs had been much kicked, so that 
he had a shghtly tail-between-the legs look even now He 
had pushed his way by sheer mstmct and sheerer effrontery 
on to the stage and to the front of it, with his plays He 
had caught the pubhc And he had thought the kicking 
days were over Alas, they weren’t They never would 
be For he, m a sense, asked to be kicked He pined to be 
where he didn’t belong among the Enghsh upper classes 
And how they enjoyed the various kicks they got at him ' 
And how he hated them I 

Nevertheless he travelled with his manservant and his 
very neat car, this Dubhn mongrel 

There was somethmg about him that Connie liked He 
didn’t put on airs to himself, he had no illusions about 
himself He talked to Chfford sensibly, briefly, practically 
about all the things Chfford wanted to know He didn’t 
expand or let himself go He knew he had been asked down 
to Wragby to be made use of, and hke an old shrewd, almost 
mdifferent business man, or big-busmess man, he let himself 
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be asked queshons, and he ansTvered TVith as httle waste of 
feeling as possible 

“ IMoney ' ” he said “ Money is a sort of instinct It’s 
a sort of properU’ of nature in a man to make money It’s 
nothing jou do It’s no trick you pla> It’s a sort of 
permanent accident of jour own nature, once you start, 
you make money, and jou go on , up to a point, I suppose ” 
“ But jou’ve got to begin,” said Clifford 
“ Oh, qmte ' You’ve got to get in You can do nothing 
if you are kept outside You’\e got to beat your way m 
Once you’ve done that, you can’t help it 1 ” 

“ But could you have made money except by plays? ” 
asked Chflord 

“ Oh, probably not I I may be a good writer or I may 
be a bad one, but a writer and a writer of plays is what I 
am, and I’ve got to be There’s no question of that ” 
And you think it’s a wnter of popular plays that you’ve 
got to be ? ” asked Connie 

“ There, exactly ! ” he said, turning to her m a sudden 
flash “ There’s nothmg m it ! There’s nothing m popu- 
larity. There’s nothing in the public, if it comes to that 
There’s nothing really in my plays to mahe them popular 
It’s not that They just are, like the weather the sort 
that will have to be . for the time being ” 

He turned his slow, rather full eyes, that had been 
drowned m such fathomless disillusion, on Conme, and she 
trembled a httle He seemed so old . endlessly old, built 
up of layers of disillusion, going down m him generation 
after generation, like geological strata , and at the same time 
he was forlorn like a child An outcast, m a certain sense , 
but with the desperate bravery of his rat-like existence 
“ At least it’s wonderful what you’ve done at your time 
of hfe,” said ChSord contemplatively 

“ I’m thirty yes, I’m thirty ! ” said Michaehs, 

sharply and suddenly, with a curious laugh, hollow, 
triumphant, and bitter 

“And are you alone? ” asked Conme 
“ How do you mean ? Do I live alone ? I ve got my 
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servant He*s a Greek, so he savs and qinte incompetent. 
But I keep him And I'm gomg to marry. Oh yes. I must 
marry.' 

“ It sounds hke gomg to have jour tonsils out,” laughed 
Connie. Vill it he an ehort? * 

He looked at her admiringly. VTell, Lady Chatterlej, 
somehow it will ! I find . . . excuse me ... I find I can't 
marry an Englishwoman, not even an Irishwoman. . .” 

“ Try an American.*' said ChSord 

“ Oh. American ' he laughed a hollow laugh. No. 
I've asked my man if he wiU find me a Turk or something 

. . somethmg nearer to the Oriental.” 

Conme really wondered at this queer, melancholy speci- 
men of extraordinary success * it was said he had an income 
of fifty thousand dollars from America alone Sometimes 
he was handsome : sometimes as he looked sideways down- 
wards, and the bght fell on him he had the sdent enduring 
beauty of a carved ivory negro mask, with his rather full 
eyes, and the strong queerly-arched brows, the imm obile 
compressed mouth; that momentary but revealed Lmmo- 
bihty. an imm obility, a tunelessness which the Buddha aim<; 
at, and which negroes express sometimes without ever aim- 
mg at it somethmg old. old. and acqmescent m the race ^ 
Aeons of acqmescence m race destiny mstead of our m- 
dividual resistence. And then a swimming through hke 
rats m a dark nver. Conme felt a sudden, strange leap of 
sympathy for hun. a leap mingled with compassion, and 
tinged with repulsion, amoimtmg almost to love The out- 
sider ! The outsider ' And they called him a bounder ’ 
How much more boimdensh and assertive Clifiord looked ’ 
How much stupider ' 

3 Iiehaehs knew at once he had made an impression on 
her. He turned his full, hazel, shghtly promment eyes on 
her m a look of pure detachment He was estimating her 
and the extent of the impression he had made With the 
English nothmg could save him from being the eternal 
outsider, not even love Yet women sometimes fell for 
him. . . Enghshwomen too. 
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He knew just where he was with Clifford They were two 
alien dogs which would have liked to snarl at one another, 
but which smiled instead, perforce But with the woman he 
was not quite so sure 

Breakfast was served in the bedrooms, Clifford never 
appeared before lunch, and the dining-room was a little 
dreary After coffee Jlichaehs, restless and ill-sittmg soul, 
wondered what he should do It was a fine November day 
fine for Wragby He looked over the melancholy park 
My God I What a place ! 

He sent a servant to ask, could he be of any service to 
Lady Chatterley he thought of driving into Sheffield The 
answer came, would he care to go up to Lady Chatterley’s 
sitting-room ? 

Connie had a sitting-room on the third floor, the top floor 
of the central portion of the house Clifford’s rooms were 
on the ground floor, of course Michaelis was flattered by 
being asked up to Lady Chatterley’s own parlour He 
followed blindly after the servant he never noticed 
things, or had contact with his surroundmgs In her room 
he did glance vaguely round at the fine German reproduc- 
tions of Renoir and Cezanne 
“ It’s very pleasant up here,” he said, with his queer 
smile, as if it hurt him to snule, showing his teeth “ You 
are wise to get up to the top ” 

“ Yes, I think so,” she said 

Her room was the only gay, modem one m the house, 
the only spot m Wragby where her personahty was at all 
revealed Chfford had never seen it, and she asked very 
few people up 

Now she and Michaehs sat on opposite sides of the fire 
and talked She asked him about himself, his mother and 
father, his brothers other people were always something 
of a wonder to her, and when her sympathy was awakened 
she was quite devoid of class feeling Michaehs talked 
frankly about himself, quite frankly, without affectation, 
simply revealing his bitter, indifferent, stray-dog’s soul, then 
showing a gleam of revengeful pnde m his success 
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“ But Tviiy are you such a lonely bird ■ Coniue ashed!’ 
him , and aMm he looked at her, vdth his full, searchinfir » 
hazel look. “ 

“ Some birds arc that way.* he rephed Then rnr 
a touch of famihar irony But. look here, what aboi^^*’ 

% ourself ' Aren't vou bv wav of bems a lonely bird voA^ ^ 

self ' ’* Connie a httle startled thought about it for a i * '* 

moments, and then she said* “Only in a way * ^ _ 

aUogether, hke you ' " ' 

“ Am I altogether a lonely bird ' * he asked with 
queer gnn of a smile, as if he had toothache • it was so S *' 
and his eyes were so perfectly unchangmgly melanchol 
stoical, or disillusioned, or afraid 'ncom^d r 

“ Y*hy ' ’* she said, a httle breathless os she lookt^^^^^‘ 

hun. “ You are, aren t vou' '* down -j-r: 

• 

She felt a ternbh appeal coming to her from him 
made her almost lose her balance. ^ fuhj-i: 

“Oh, \ou*re quite ngnt ' " he 'aid. turning his hobilecrg”' 
awav, and iookmg Eiclewa}.5 downwards, with that 
imraobihtir* of an old race tnat is hardlv here in our pre® 
d'i’s It was that that really made Connie lose her pc^ 
to 'ce him detached from herself race •:ry- 

Hc looted up at her wth the full glance that saw e\^^^ m;nt 
thing, registered e^cry^hmg. At the 'ome time the in^ hk^. 
creini: in the night was crwng out of liis brea't to her ^ 
was that affected her \ers much ri an cr a 

“ It*' nwfulh nice of jou to think of me,*’ he 
laco’‘>ic'’lU undcr-^ 

“ tVhj 'I'onldn't I think of >ou' ' 'he exclaimed, 
nardK brc''lh to i.ttor it 

He g’i.t the wr\ . auic^ h*'' of a I'^ueh ‘ ” - 

‘Oh m that v a} ' . tLx I nnld xour hand 
n’r ,tt ' ho r'Yd su<’nti’b, P irg nis t\c' on h-r‘^” ” 


hno-* h\*'ro'ic power 


th { — 


J at him. d’"’rl and tran'‘''\f ; ami fa 


fAc* , < d k^f 'h '1 ' t ' lU I f' ’ (eok 1 fv<'. Irri f’ 
'IS ti o ^ d b wifd m*- f’c n 'h* lap, *t n 

TiO. At V -t; S’ c " e ' 7 ' ' ' '■‘lx d m i"o n 


n 'h * lap, -t n 
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pleaded “ It xiouJd hurl him so \iul if lu nc^cr hnows, 
nc%(r it hurt^ nohocU ” 

“ Mt ' ’* he •laid, nlrno'it ficrcth “ Ik’H 1 novr nolhirg 
from me ! You *100 if he doti Mr "•''■c nnielf Ti\a\ ! Hi ’ 
Ila ! ” he 1 lUf^hcd hollo\\I} , ceninlK at iiieli mi idea She 
Matched him m Moiider He said to her “ Ma^ I 1 i‘;s %our 
hand and go? I’ll run into ShcfTitld I think, and lunch 
there, if I mav, and be hick to tra Ma> i do an\ thing 
for \ou? Maj 1 he sure \ou don't hate me — and that \ou 
Mon’t^ ' — he endrd Mith i de‘-pfrate note of <\n ciim 
“ No, I don’t hate >ou, ’ she said *' I think \ou’rc 
nice " 

“Ah' ’’ he ‘laid to her ficrcch . “I'd rather \ou said 
that to me than that >ou lo\c me' It mcan‘< such a lot 
more. Till afternoon then I’nc i)lcnt\ to think about 
till then ” He kiiscd her hands humbh and Mas gone 
“ 1 don’t think 1 can stand that >oung man,’’ said 
Clifford at lunch 

“ Whv ? *’ asked Connie 

“ He’s such a bounder underneath his Acnccr . . just 
■waiting to bounce us *’ 

“ I think people haic been so unkind to him,” said 
Connie 

“Do you Monder? And do \ou think he emplojs his 
shining hours doing deeds of kindness ^ ” 

“ I thmk he has a certain sort of generosity ” 

“ Towards whom ? ” 

“ I don’t know ” 

“ Naturally jou don’t I’m afraid you mistake un- 
serupulousness for generosity.’’ 

Connie paused Did she ? It was just possible Yet the 
unscrupulousness of Slichaehs had a certain fascination for 
her He went whole lengths where Chfford only crept a few 
timid paces In his way he had conquered the world, which 
was what Clifford wanted to do Ways and means . ? 
Were those of Jlichaehs more despicable than those of 
Clifiord? Was the way the poor outsider had shoved and 
bounced himself forward in person, and by the back doors. 
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any worse than Clifford’s way of advertising himself mto 
prominence? The bitch-goddess. Success, was trailed by 
thousands of gaspmg dogs with lolbng tongues The one 
that got her first was the real dog among dogs, it you go by 
success I So Michaehs could keep his tail up 

The queer thing was, he didn’t He came back towards 
tea-time with a large handful of violets and lilies, and the 
same hang-dog expression Conme wondered sometimes if 
it were a sort of mask to disarm opposition, because it was 
almost too fixed Was he really such a sad dog? 

Hjs sad-day sort of extmgmshed self persisted aU the 
evemng, though through it Chfiord felt the inner effrontery 
Conme didn’t feel it, perhaps because it was not directed 
agamst women , only against men, and then presumptions 
and assumptions That mdestructible, inward effrontery 
m the meagre fellow was what made men so down on 
Michaehs His very presence was an affront to a man of 
society, cloak it as he rmght m an assumed good manner 

Connie was in love with him, but she managed to sit with 
her embroidery and let the men talk, and not give herself 
away As for Michaehs, he was perfect , exactly the same 
melanchohc, attentive, aloof young fellow of the previous 
evening, milhons of degrees remote from his hosts, but 
lacomcally playmg up to them to the required amount, and 
never coming forth to them for a moment Conme felt he 
must have forgotten the morning He had not forgotten 
But he knew where he was m the same old place outside, 
where the born outsiders are He didn’t take the love- 
makmg altogether personally He knew it would not change 
him from an ownerless dog, whom everybody begrudges its 
golden collar, into a comfortable society dog 

The fined fact bemg that at the very bottom of his soul 
he was an outsider, and anti-social, and he accepted the fact 
mwardly, no matter how Bond-Streety he was on the out- 
side His isolation was a necessity to him , just as the 
appearance of conformity and mixing-in with the smart 
people was also a necessity 

But occasional love, as a comfort and soothmg, was also 
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a good thing, and he was not ungrateful On the contrar}^, 
he was burmngly, poignantly grateful for a piece of natural, 
spontaneous kindness almost to tears Beneath his pale, 
immobile, disillusioned face, his child’s soul was sohbmg 
with gratitude to the woman, and burnmg to come to her 
again , just as his outcast soul was knowing he would keep 
really clear of her 

He found an opportumtj' to say to her, as they were 
hghtmg the eandles in the hall 

“ May I come ? ” 

“ I’ll come to you,” she said 

“ Oh, good 1 ” 

He waited for her a long time . but she came. 

He was the trembhng excited sort of lo^ er, whose crisis 
soon came, and was fimshed There was somethmg curiously 
chdd-hke and defenceless about him His defences were all 
m his wits and cunmng, his very instincts of cunning and 
when these were m abejance he seemed doubly naked and 
like a child, of unfimshed, tender flesh, and somehow 
strugglmg helplessly 

He staged that time only the three days, and to Chfford 
was exactly the same as on the first evenmg , to Connie also 
There was no breakmg down his external man 

He wrote to Conme with the same plamtive melancholy 
note as ever, sometimes witty, and touched with a queer, 
sexless affection A kin d of hopeless affection he seemed 
to feel for her, and the essential remoteness remamed the 
same He was hopeless at the very core of him, and he 
wanted to be hopeless He rather hated hope “ Une 
immense esperance a traverse la terre,’’ he read somewhere, 
and his comment was “ — and it’s damed-weU drowned 
everythmg worth havmg ” 

Conme never really understood him, but m her way, she 
loved him And aU the time she felt the reflection of his 
hopelessness m her She couldn t qmte qmte love m hope- 
lessness. And he, bemg hopeless, couldn’t ever qmte love 
at aU So thev went on for qmte a time, wntmg, and 
meetmg occasionally m London 
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She was terrifically cheerful at Wragby And she used 
all her aroused cheerfulness and satisfaction to stimulate 
Clifford, so that he wrote his best at this tune, and was 
almost happy in his strange bhnd way He really reaped 
the fnuts of the sensual satisfaction she got out of Michaehs’ 
male passivity But of course he never knew it, and, if he 
had, he wouldn’t have said thank-you ' 

Yet when those days of her grand joyful cheerfulness and 
stimulus were gone, qmte gone, and she was depressed and 
irritable, how Chfford longed for them agam ! Perhaps if 
he’d known he might even have wished to get her and 
Michaehs together agam 



CHAPTER 


CoxxiE always had a foreboding of the hopelessness of her 
affair with ilick, as people called him Yet other men 
seemed to mean nothmg to her She was attached to 
Clifford He wanted a good deal of her Me and she gave it 
to him But she wanted a good deal from the hfe of a man, 
and this Chfford did not give her , could not. There were 
occasional spasms of Michaehs But, as she knew by fore- 
boding, that would come to an end ^Mick couldn't keep 
anything up It was part of his very bemg that he must 
break off any connection, and be loose, isolated, absolutely 
lone dog again It was his major necessity, e% en though he 
always said She turned me down ' 

The world is supposed to be full of possibilities, but they 
narrow down to pretty few m most personal experience 
There’s lots of good fish in the sea . maybe but the 
^ ast masses seem to be mackerel or herring, and if you’re 
not mackerel or herring \ ourself, you ore likely to find \ ery 
few good fish in the sea 

Chfford was making strides into fame, and c\en mone> 
People came to see him Connie nearly alwajs had some- 
body at IVragbj But if the\ weren't mackerel they were 
hernng, with an occasional cat-fish, or congcr-eel 

There verc a few regular men, constants, men who had 
been at Cambridge vath Clifford There was Tommj Dukes, 
who had remained in the arm\ , and was a Brigadier-General 
“ The urni\ Icaaes me time to think, and sa\es me from 
ha\ang to face the battle of life, ' he '^aid 

There vas Chirles Ilaj, an Irishman, vho wrote scicn- 
tificalK about stars There vas Hammond, another writer 
All were about tlic same age as Chfford, the >oung in- 
lellectualb of the day. Tlie\ nil btliceed in the life of the 

*40 
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mmd What jou did apart from that "vras your pn\ate 
affair, and didn’t much matter 
“ The "whole point about the sexual problem,” said 
Hammond, "nho was a tall thin fellow -with a wife and two 
children, but much more closely connected with a type- 
writer, “ is that there is not point to it Stnctly there is 
no problem, W’e don’t want to follow a man into the W C , 
so why should we want to follow him mto bed ? And therein 
lies the problem If we took no more notice of the one thing 
than the other, there’d be no problem It’s all utterly 
senseless and pointless, a matter of misplaced curiosity ” 
Quite, Hammond, quite ’ But if someone starts making 
love to Julia, jou begin to simmer, and if he goes on, you 
are soon at boding point ” . Julia was Hammond’s -wife 

“ WTiy, exactly ' So I should be if he made a pnvj' of 
a comer of my drawing-room There’s a place for all these 
things ” 

“ You mean jou wouldn’t mmd if he made love to Juba 
m some discreet alcove? ” 

Charhe May was slightly satirical, for he had flirted a very 
bttle with Julia, and Hammond had cut up very roughly 
“ Of course I should mind Sex is a private thing be- 
tween me and Julia, and of course I should mind anyone 
else trying to nux in ” 

“ As a matter of fact,” said the lean and freckled Tommy 
Dukes, who looked much more Irish than May, who was 
pale and rather fat “ as a matter of fact, Hammond, 
you have a strong property mstmet, and a strong "will to 
self-assertion, and you want success Smee I’ve been m the 
army definitely, I’ve got out of the way of the world, and 
now I see how inordinately strong the cravmg for self- 
assertion and success is m men It is enormously over- 
developed All our individuality has run that way And 
of course men like you think you’ll get through better "with 
a woman’s backmg That’s why you re so jealous That’s 
what sex is to you . a "vital httle dynamo between you 
and Juba, to bring success If you began to be unsuccessful 
you’d begm to flirt, like Cbarbe, who isn’t successful 

B 
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Mamed people like jou and Julia lia\e labels on %ou, like 
tra% ellers’ trunks Julia is labelled Rrs .Irnofd I? Ilmnuwiid 
. . ]ust like a trunk on the nilwa\ that belongs to some- 
body And you are labelled Arnold B Hammond, C / o l/rs 
Arnold B Ilainntond Oh, you're qmte right, you're quite 
right ' The bfe of the mind needs a comfortable house and 
decent cooking You're quite right It even needs 
postenty But it all hinges on the instinct for success 
That IS the pivot on ivhich all things turn '’ 

Hammond looked rather piqued He vas rather proud 
of the integrity of his mind, and of his not being a^ time- 
server. None the less, he did vtant success 

“ It's qmte true, you can't live without cash.” said May 
“ You've got to have a certain amount of it to be able to 
live and get along even to be free to ffunl ymu must 
have a certain amount of money, or your stomach stops 
ymu But it seems to me you might leave the labels off sex 
VTe're free to talk to any’body so why shouldn't we be free 
to make love to any woman who mclines us that way ' ” 

“ There speahs the lascivious Celt,” said Chfford. 

“ Lascivious ' Well, why’’ not ? I can't see I do a woman 
any’’ more harm by’^ lo^■lng her than by dancmg with her 
. or even talking to her about the weather It's just an 
mterchange of sensations mstead of ideas so why’ not ? ” 

“ Be as promiscuous as the rabbits ’ '’ said Hammond 
“ Why not ? What’s -wrong with rabbits ? Are they’ any 
worse than a neurotic, revolutionary humamty, full of 
nervous hate ? ” 

“ But we're not rabbits, even so,” said Hammond 
“ Precisely ' I have my mmd I have certam calculations 
to make m certam astronomical matters that concern me 
almost more than hfe or death Sometimes mdigesbon 
mterferes with me Hunger would mterfere with me 
disastrously’ In the same way starved sex mterferes "with 
me What then? ” 

“ I should have thought sexual mdigestion from surfeit 
would have interfered with you more seriously,” said 
Hammond satuically’. 
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“ Not it I I don t o\cr-c'it mjsclf, nnd I don’t over-love 
One lia<v n choice about eating loo much But jou would 
absoluleh <;tar\c me ” 

“ Not nt all You can marry ” 

“ Hov do \ou know I can? It mnj not suit the process 
of nn mind Marnngt might . nnd would stultify 
m\ mental processes I’m not properly pivoted that way 
and so must I be chained m a kennel like a monk p 
All rot nnd funk, bo\ I must Ine nnd do mv calcula- 
tions I need women sometimes 1 refuse to make a moun- 
tain of it, and I refuse niubodj’s moral condemnation or 
prolufntion Td be ashamed to see a woman walking 
around with mj name-label on her, address and railway 
stition, like a w irdrobc trunk ” 

These Ivo men had not forgiven each other about the 
Julia flirtation. 

“ It’s an amusing idea, Charlie,” said Dukes, “ that sc\ 
IS just another form of talk, where >011 act the words instead 
of saying them I suppose it’s quite true I suppose we 
might c\ehnngc ns main sensations nnd emotions with 
women ns we do ideas about the weather, and so on Sex 
might be a sort of normal, physical conversation between 
a man and a woman You don’t talk to a woman imlcss 
>ou have ideas in common that is you don’t talk with any 
interest And in the same way, unless you had some 
emotion or sympathy in common with a woman you 
wouldn’t sleep with her But if you had ” 

“ If you have the proper sort of emotion or sympathy 
with a woman, 3'ou ought to sleep with her,” said May. 

“ It’s the only decent thing to do with her Just as, when 
j'ou arc interested talking to someone, the only decent thing 
IS to have the talk out You don’t prudishly put your 
longue between your teeth nnd bile it You just say out 
your say And the same the other way.” 

“ No,” said Hammond “ It’s wrong You, for example, 
May, you squander half your force with women You’ll 
never really do what you should do, with a fine mind such 
as yours Too much of jmu goes the other way.” 
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“ Yaybe it does . . . and too little of you goes that Tray. 
Hammond, my bov, mamed or not. You can keep the 
punty and integrity of your mind but it*s going damned 
dr}*. Your pure mind is going as dry as fiddlesticks, from 
Trhat I see of it You're simply talking it down ” 

Tommy Dukes burst mto a laugh 

“ Go it you two minds I ” be said “ Look at me . . I 
don't do any high and pure mental work, nothing but jot 
down a few ideas And yet I neither marry nor run after 
women I think Charbe's quite right; if he wants to 
run after the women, he's qmte free not to run too often 
But I wouldn't prohibit him from running. As for Ham- 
mond, he's got a property mstinct. so naturally the straight 
road and the narrow gate are right for him. You'll see 
he'll be an Enghsh ilan of Letters before he's done A. B C 
from top to toe Then there's me I'm nothmg Just a 
sqmb And what about jou. Chfiord * Do }ou think sex 
is a d}*namo to help a man on to success in the world * 

Chfiord rarely talked much at these times. He never 
held forth . his ideas were really not \ital enough for it he 
was too confused and emotional. Now he blushed and 
looked imcomJortable. 

“ “Well ' ' he said. “ bemg myself hors dc combat, I 
don t see I've an}*thmg to say on the matter." 

“ Not at all." said Dukes . “ the top of you's by no means 
hors ie combat. You've got the hfe of the mind sound and 
intact So let us hear your ideas." 

“ Well, stammered Chfiord, even then I don't suppose 
I have much idea .. I suppose marr}*-and-ha\e-done-with- 
it would prcttv’ well stand for what I think. Though of 
comse between a man and woman who care for one another, 
it is a great thmg. 

“ V' hat sort of great thmg' " said Tomm^ 

“ Oh, . . it perfects the intimacy,' sa a ChCord uneasy 
a woman in such talk 

“ Well, Chs’-jic and I believe that '^ex is a sort of com- 
munication like speech. Let any woman start a sex enn- 
T creation wntn me urd it's natural for me to make loie to 
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her to finish il, nil in due season Unfortunately no ivon^in 
makes mj particular start with me, so I retire by myself, 
and am none the Morse for it , I hojic so anjMvny, for 
hoM should I know ? Anvhow I’ve no starry calculations 
to be interfered Mith, and no immortal works to Murite 
I m niercl} a fellow skulking in the army ” 

Silence fell The four men smoked And Connie sat 
there and put another stitch in her sewing Yes, she 

sat there ' She had to sit mum She had to be quiet as 
a mouse, not to interfere Mnth the immensely important 
speculations of these highlj -mental gentlemen But she had 
to be there They didn’t get on so well ■without her, their 
ideas didn't flow so frcelj Clifford was much more edgy 
and nervous, he got cold feet much quicker m Connie’s 
absence, and the talk didn’t run Tommy Dukes came off 
best, he was a little surpnsod by her presence Hammond 
she didn’t rcalh like , he seemed so selfish m a mental way 
And Charles May, though she liked something about him, 
seemed a little distasteful and messy, in spite of his stars 

How many evenings had Connie sat and listened to the 
manifestations of these four men I these, and one or two 
others That they never seemed to get anywhere didn’t 
trouble her deeply She liked to hear what they had to say, 
specially when Tommy was there It was fun Instead of 
men kissing you, and touching you, they revealed their 
minds to you It was great fun ! But what cold minds I 

And also it was a little irritating She had more respect 
for Michaelis, on whose name they all poured such ■withering 
contempt, as a little mongrel arrinste, and uneducated 
bounder of the worst sort Mongrel and bounder or not, he 
jumped to his own conclusions He didn’t merely walk 
round them ■with millions of words, m the parade of the 
life of the mind 

Connie quite bked the life of the imnd, and got a great 
thrill out of it But she did think it overdid itself a httle 
She loved being there, amidst the tobacco smoke of those 
famous evenings of the cronies, as she called them privately 
to herself She was mfimtely amused, and proud too, that 
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even their talking they could not do -vnthout her silent 
presence She had an immense respect for thouught . . and 
these men at least, tried to think honestly. But somehovr 
there was a cat and it wouldn't jump They all ahke talked 
at somethmg, though what it was for the life of her she 
couldn t sa} It was something that Mick didn’t clear, 
either 

But then 3Iick wasn t trjmg to do anj'thing. but just 
get through his life and put as much across other people 
as they tried to put across him He was really anti-social. 
which was what Chfford and his cronies had agamst him 
ChSord and his cromes were not anti-social . they were more 
or less bent on sa\’mg mankind, or on instructing it to say 
the least 

There was a gorgeous talk on Sunday e\ emng when the 
conversabon drifted agam to love 

Blest be the be that binds 

Our hearts m kvidred something-or-other ’’ — 

said Tommy Dukes “ I*d like to know what the be is 
. . The be that bmds us just now is mental fricbon on one 

another. And, apart from that there's damned httle be 
between us Ve bust apart, and say spiteful thmgs about 
one another, hke all the other damned mtellecbials in the 
world. Damned everybodies, as far as that goes, for they 
all do it Else we bust apart and cover up the spiteful 
thmgs we feel agamst one another by sa3-mg false sugaries 
It’s a curious t hin g that the mental life seems to flourish 
with its roots m spite, meffable and fathomless spite 
Always has been so ' Look at Socrates, m Plato, and his 
bunch round him ' The sheer spite of it aU. just sheer jo\* 
m pullmg somebody else to bits . Protagoras, or who- 
ever it was ’ And Alcibiades, and aU the other httle disciple 
dogs joining m the fray ' I must sav it makes one prefer 
Buddha qmeb\' sitbng under a bo-tree, or Jesus, teUmg 
his disciples httte Sunday- stones, peacefully' and without 
any mental fireworks. Xo, there s somethmg wrong with 
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the mental life, rndicnllj. It s rooted in spile and envy, 
cn^^ and spite Ye shnll hnon tlic tree bj its fruit ” 

“ 1 don’t tliink ne’rc nltogcthcr so spiteful,” protested 
aifford 

“ M\ dear Clifford think of the way we talk eaeh other 
over, all of us I'm rather worse than anjbody else, myself 
Reeaiise I infinitcK prefer the spontaneous spite to the 
concocted sugnnes, now the% arc poison, when I begin 
sajing what a fine fellow Clifford is, etc , etc , then poor 
Gifford IS to be pitied For God’s sake, all of you, say 
spiteful things about me, then I shall know I mean some- 
thing to you Don't sn\ sugnnes, or I’m done ” 

“ Oh, but I do think we honestly like one another,” said 
Hammond 

“ I tell >ou we must we say such spiteful things to 
one another, about one another, behind our backs I I’m 
the worst ” 

“ And I do think you confuse the mental life w'lth the 
critical nctl^^ty I agree with you, Socrates gave the critical 
actnitj a grand start, but he di^'morc than that,” said 
Charlie May, rather magisterially The cronies had such a 
curious pomposit)' under their assumed modesty It was all 
so ex cathedra, and it all pretended to be so humble 
Dukes refused to be draivn out about Socrates 
“ That’s quite true, criticism and knowledge are not the 
same thing,” said Hammond 
“ They aren’t, of course,” chimed in Berry, a brown, shy 
young man, who had called to see Dukes, and was staying 
the night 

They all looked at him as if the ass had spoken 
“ I wasn’t talking about knowledge I was talkmg 

about the mental life,” laughed Dukes “ Real knowledge 
comes out of the whole corpus of the consciousness , out of 
your belly as much as out of your brain and mind The 
mind can only analyse and rationalize Set the nund and 
the reason to cock it over the rest, and all they can do is 
criticise, and make a deadness I say all they can do It 
IS vastly important My God, the world needs criticising 
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to-day . . . cnticising to death Therefore let's live the 
mental life, and glory m our spite, and strip the rotten 
old show. But, mind you, it’s hlce this, while you hvc your 
life, 3'ou are in some way an orgamc whole with all hfe 
But once you start the mental life you pluck the apple 
You’\e se\ered the eonnection between the apple and the 
tree the orgamc connection And if you’^e got nothing 
in >our hfe but the mental life, then }ou yourself are a 
plucked apple . you’\e fallen off the tree And then it 
IS a logical necessity to be spiteful, ]ust as it’s a natural 
necessity' for a plucked apple to go bad ’’ 

Clifford made big eyes it was all stuff to him. Connie 
secretly laughed to herself 

“ Veil then, we’re all plucked apples, ’ said Hammond, 
rather acidly and petulantly. 

“ So let’s make cider of ourselves,” said Charlie 
“ But what do you think of Bolshevism ^ ” put in the 
brown Berry, as if e^ cry thing had led up to it 

“ Bra\o’ ” roared Charhe “ Wliat do you think of 
Bolshc^asm ^ ’’ 

“ Come on ' T^t’s make hay of BolshcMsm ’ ” “^aid Dukes 
” I'm afraid BolsheM*:m is a large question,” said 
Hammond, shaking his head scrioush 

“ BolshcMsm, it seems to me,” said Charlie, “ is ]ust a 
superlatise hatred of the thing they eall the liourgeois , and 
nliat flic bourgeois is, isn t quite defined It is Cipitahsm, 
among other things heelings and emotions art abo so 
deiidtdly bourgeois that you ha\c to iinent a man v.ithout 
tilt m 

” Ihcn the indnidunl, tspeeialK the ptrsorud man, is 
honrgrois cq he innsf be supjirt s^rd. You must submerge 
vtnirsihts in the gnat tlnng, tlw SoMct-soenl thing Tbeii 
in org inism is bourgeois ‘o the ideal inns' lit rncchnnic i! 
ill' o i!n tlnng that i* a unit, non tirg 11110, tompo td of 
m IT \ tiilltrt it, and cqn ili\ css<ntiil jiirt-., i" (he in thin' 

I f )i man i ii'thtm Pirt, and Iht driMtig poi er of tin 
mi. hii ' }i ti hilt (ft tlu honrgi (US 1 u U In mt , 1 

iltihnivi a. 
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“ Absolutely 1 ** said Tommy “ But also, it seems to 
me a perfect description of the whole of the mdustnal ideal 
It’s the factory-owner’s ideal m a nut-shell , e\cept that he 
would deny that the dnvmg power was hate Hate it is, 
all the same hate of life itself Just look at these ]\Iid- 
lands, if it isn’t plainly written up but it’s all part of 
the life of the mmd, it’s a logical development ” 

“ I deny that Bolshevism is logical, it rejects the major 
part of the premises,” said Hammond 

“ My dear man, it allows the material premise, so does 
the pure mmd evclusively ” 

“ At least Bolshevism has got down to rock bottom,” 
said Charhe. 

Rock bottom ! The bottom that has no bottom 1 The 
Bolshevists will have the finest army m the world m a very 
short time, with the finest mechamcal eqmpment ” 

“ But this thing can’t go on this hate busmess 

There must be a reaction ” said Hammond 
“ Well, we’ve been waitmg for years we wait longer 
Hate’s a growing thing like anythmg else It’s the m- 
evitable outcome of forcing ideas on to hfe, of forcmg one’s 
deepest mstincts , our deepest feehngs we force accordmg 
to certam ideas We drive ourselves with a formula, like 
a machme The logical mind pretends to rule the roost, 
and the roost turns into pure hate We’re all Bolshevists, 
only we are hypocrites The Russians are Bolshevists with- 
out hypocrisy ” 

“ But there are many other ways,” said Hammond, 

“ than the Soviet way The Bolshevists aren’t really 
mtelhgent ” 

“ Of course not But sometimes it’s mteUigent to be 
half-witted if you want to make your end Personally, 

I consider Bolshevism half-witted , but so do I consider our 
social hfe m the west half-witted So I even consider our 
far-famed mental hfe half-witted We’re aU as cold as 
cretins, we’re all as passionless as idiots We’re all of us 
Bolshevists, only we give it another name We thmk we’re 
gods men like gods ! It’s just the same as Bolshevism. 

B* 
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One has to be human, and have a heart and a hver, if one is 
going to escape bemg either a god or a bolshevist for 
they are the same thing thay’re both too good to be true ” 
Out of the disapproving silence came Berry’s anxious 
question 

“ You do believe m love then, Tommy, don’t you? ” 

“ You lovely lad ! ” said Tommy “ No, my cherub, 
nine times out of ten, no ! Love’s another of those half- 
witted performances to-day Fellows with swaying waists 
loving little jazz girls Do you mean that sort of love^ 
Or the joint-property, make-a-success-of-it, My-husband, 
my-wife sort of love ? No, my fine fellow, I don’t believe 
in it at all ' ” 

“ But you do beheve m something? ” 

“ Me ? Oh, intellectually I beheve in having a good 
heart, a lively intelhgence, and the courage to say things 
in front of a lady ” 

“ Well, you’ve got them all,” said Berry 
Tommy Dukes roared with laughter “ You angel boy 1 
If only I had I If only I had 1 ” 

“ There are nice women in the world,” said Connie, 
lifting her head up and speaking at last 

The men resented it she should have pretended to 
hear nothing They hated her admitting she had attended 
so closely to such talk 

“ My God ! — ‘ If they be not nice to me 

What care I how nice they be ? ’ 

No, it’s hopeless ! I just simply can’t vibrate in unison 
with a woman There’s no woman I can really want w^hen 
I’m faced with her, and I’m not going to start forcing 
myself to it My God, no ! I'll remain as I am, and 

lead the mental life It’s the only honest thing I can do 
I can be quite happy^ Utihuig to women, but it’s all pure, 
hojielessly pure Hopelessly pure! What do you say, 
Hildebrand, my ehicken ? ” 

“ It’s much less complicated if one stays pure,” said 

B( rry 

cs, life IS all too simple ’ ” 



CHAPTER V 


On a frosty morning ■with a httle February sun, Chfford 
and Conme ivent for a ■walk across the park to the ■wood 
That IS, Chfford chuffed m his motor-chair, and Connie 
■walked beside him 

The hard air -was still sulphureous, but they were both 
used to it Round the near horizon went the haze, 
opalescent ■with frost and smoke, and on the top lay the 
small blue sky , so that it was like being inside an enclosure, 
always inside Life always a dream or a frenzy, inside an 
enclosure 

The sheep coughed in the rough, sere grass of the park, 
where frost lay blmsh in the sockets of the tufts Across 
the park ran a path to the wood-gate, a fine nbbon of pink 
Clifford had had it newly gravelled ■with sifted gravel from 
the pit-bank When the rock and refuse of the underworld 
had burned and given off its sulphur, it turned bright pink, 
shnmp-coloured on dry days, darker, crab-coloured on wet 
Now it was pale shrimp-colour, ■with a blmsh-white hoar of 
frost It always pleased Connie, this underfoot of sifted, 
bnght pink It’s an ill-wmd that brmgs nobody good 
Clifford steered cautiously down the slope of the knoll 
from the hall, and Connie kept her hand on the chair In 
front lay the wood, the hazel thicket nearest, the purphsh 
density of oaks beyond From the wood’s edge rabbits 
bobbed and mbbled Rooks suddenly rose in a black tram, 
and went trailing off over the httle sky 

Connie opened the wood-gate, and Clifford puffed slowly 
through into the broad riding that ran up an mclme between 
the clean-whipped thickets of the hazel The wood w 
remnant of the great forest where Robin Hood ■ 
and this riding was an old, old thoroughfare co i ' 
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hoUom of the hill and disappeared , but it had such a lovely 
easj curve, of kni^^hls riding and ladies on palfreys. 

“ I consider this is really the heart of England,” said 
Clifford to Connie, as he sat there in the dim February 
sunshine 

” Do you ^ ” she said, seating herself, in her blue knitted 
dress, on a stump bj the path 

“ I do ! This IS the old England, the heart of it, and I 
intend to keep it intact ” 

“ Oh, j es ' ” said Connie But, ns she said it she heard 
the eleven-o’clock hooters at Staeks Gate colliery Clifford 
was too used to the sound to notice 

“ I want this wood perfect untouched I want 

nobody to trespass in it,” said Clifford 

There was a certain pathos The wood still had some 
of the mjslery of wild, old England, but Sir Geoffrey’s 
cuttings during the war had given it a blow How still 
the trees were, with their crinkly, innumerable twigs against 
the sky, end their grey, obstinate trunks rising from the 
brown bracken ! How safely the birds flitted among them I 
And once there had been deer, and archers, and monks 
paddling along on asses The place remembered, still 
remembered 

Clifford sat in the pale sun, vyith the light on his smooth, 
rather blond hair, his reddish full face inscrutable 

“ I mind more, not having a son, when I come here, 
than any other time,” he said 

“ But the wood is older than your family,” said Connie 
gently 

“ Quite ! ” said Oifford ” But we’ve preserved it 
Except for us it would go it would be gone already, 
like the rest of the forest One must preserve some of the 
Old England ! ” 

“ Must one ? ” said Connie “ If it has to be preserved, 
and preserved against the new England ? It’s sad, I know ” 

“ If some of the old England isn’t preserved, there’ll be 
no England at all,” said Clifford “ And we who have this 
kind of property, and the feeling for it, must preserve it ” 
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There vras a sad pause. 

“ Yes, for a -while,” said Connie 

“ For a little -while ’ It’s all we can do. We can onlv 
do our bit I feel every man of my fairnl}’ has done his 
bit here, since weVe had the place One may go against 
convention, but one must keep up tradition.” Again there 
was a pause 

“ What tradition ? ’ asked Conme. 

“ The tradition of England I of this ’ ” 

“ Yes,” she said slowly 

“ That’s why ha\Tng a son helps, one is only a hnk in a 
chain,” he said 

Connie was not keen on chains, but she said nothing 
She was thinking of the curious impersonahW of his desire 
for a son 

“ I'm Sony* we can’t have a son,*’ she said 

He looked at her steaddy, -with his fuO pale-blue eyes. 

“ It would almost be a good thmg if you had a child by 
another man,* he said “ If we brought it up at Wragby 
it would belong to us and to the place I don't believe ery’ 
intensely m fatherhood. If we had the child to rear it 
would be our own, and it would carry’ on Don't you think 
it's worth considenng^ ” 

Connie looked up at him at last The child, her child, 
was ]ust an “ it ” to him It .it it ' 

“ But what about the other man ^ ’* she asked 

“Does it matter \er\’ much' Do these things rcallv 
affect us -very deeply ^ You had that lo\er in Germany 
what IS it now ^ Nothing almost It seems to me th it 
it im’t these little acts and little connections we make in 
our Ines that matter so ^ery much They pass away, and 
i\hcrc are they ? Vhcrc^ . Where are the snows of 
yistervcar' . It’s what endures through ones Jifp tii it 
matters , my om life matters to me, in its long continii mce 
and dL\clopment But what do the occasional connection'^ 
mnttt-^ \nd the occasional scvuil combats speciallv If 
pcojik don't (\ai:gcrate them ndiculously, thc_. ji-iss like 
t’le patter of birds .\nd so they should Vhat docs it 
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matter’ It’s the life-long companionship that matters 
It’s the In mg together from day to daj , not the sleeping 
together once or twice You and I are married, no matter 
what happens to us We ha\e the habit of each other 
And habit, to my thinking, is more ^•^tal than any occasional 
excitement The long, slow, enduring thing that’s 

what we In c bj . not the occasional spasm of any sort 
Little b> little, Imng together, two people fall into a sort 
of unison, they nbrate so intricately to one another That’s 
the real secret of marnage, not sex , at least not the simple 
funchon of sex You and I arc interwoven m a marnage 
If we stick to that we ought to be able to arrange this sex 
thing, as we arrange going to the dentist, since fate has 
gi\en us a checkmate ph>sically there ” 

Connie sat and listened in a sort of wonder, and a sort of 
fear She did not know if he was right or not There was 
Michaelis, whom she lo\ ed , so she said to herself But her 
lo%e was somehow only an excursion from her marnage 
with Clifford; the long, slow habit of intimacy, formed 
through years of suficnng and patience Perhaps the human 
soul needs excursions, and must not be denied them But 
the point of an excursion is that you come home agam 
“ And wouldn’t you mind what man’s child I got ? ” she 
asked 

“ Why, Connie, I should trust your natural mstmet of 
decency and selection You just wouldn’t let the wrong sort 
of fellow touch you ” 

She thought of Jlichaehs ’ He was absolutely Chfford s 
idea of the wrong sort of fellow. 

“ But men and women may have difierent feehngs about 
the wrong sort of fellow,” she said 

“ No,” he replied “ You cared for me I don’t believe 
you would ever care for a man who was purely antipathetic 
to me Your rhythm wouldn’t let you ” 

She was silent Logic might be unanswerable because it 

was so absolutely wrong 

“ And should you expect me to tell you ? ” she asked, 
glancing up at him almost furtively. 
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“ Not at all. I’d better not know . . But you do agree 

with me, don't you, that the casual sex thmg is nothing, 
compared to the long life hved together ^ Don't you thmk 
one can just subordmate the sex thmg to the necessities of 
a long life ? Just use it since that’s what we're driven to ^ 
After all, do these temporary’ excitements matter? Isn't 
the whole problem of life the slow buildmg up of an mtegral 
personahtj’^, through the years? hvmg an mtegrated life? 
There’s no pomt m a dismtegrated life If lack of sex is 
gomg to dismtegrate you, then go out and have a love 
afiair If lack of a child is gomg to dismtegrate you, then 
have a child if you possibly can But only do these thmgs 
so that you have an mtegrated hfe, that makes a long 
harmomous thmg And you and I can do that together 
. . . don't you think? . . if we adapt ourselves to the 

necessities, and at the same time weave the adaptation 
together mto a piece with our steadily-hved hfe Don’t 
you agree? ” 

Conme was a httle overwhelmed by his words She knew 
he was right theoretically But when she actualy touched 
her steaddy-hved hfe with him she hesitated Was it 
actually her destmy to go on weavmg herself mto his hfe 
all the rest of her life ? Nothmg else ? 

Was it just that ? She was to be content to weave a steady 
hfe with him. aU one fabric, but perhaps brocaded with the 
occasional flower of an adventure But how could she know 
what she would feel next year ? How could one ever know ? 
How could one saj Yes ? for years and years ? The httle 
yes, gone on a breath ’ Wh> should one be pmned down 
by that butterfly word ? Of course it had to flutter away 
and be gone, to be followed by other yes’s and no's ' Like 
the strajung of butterflies 

“ I think j,ou’re nght, Clifford And as far as I can see 
I agree with you Only life may turn quite a new face 
on it all *’ 

“ But until life turns a new face on it all you do 
agree? ' 

“ Oh jes ’ I thmk I do, really.'’ 
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She ^vatclnni; n brown spnnicl that had run out of 
a side-path, and A\ns looking toward them with lifted nose, 
making n soft, fluffy bark A man with a gun strode swiftly, 
softly out after the dog, facing their way as if about to 
attack them, then slopped instead, saluted, and was turn- 
ing down hill It was only the new game-keeper, but he 
bad frightened Connie, he seemed to emerge with such a 
swift menace That was how slic had seen him, like the 
sudden rush of a threat out of nowhere 
He was a man in dark green velveteens and gaiters 
the old style, with a red face and red moustache and distant 
eyes He ivas going quickly^ down hill 
“ Mcllors ! ” called Clifford 

The man faced lightly^ round, and saluted with a quick 
little gesture, a soldier ' 

“ Will you turn the chair round and get it started ? That 
makes it easier,” said Clifford 

The man at once slung his gun over his shoulder, and 
came forward with the same curious swaft, yet soft move- 
ments, as if keeping insnsiblc He was moderately tall and 
lean, and was silent He did not look at Connie at all, 
only' at the chair 

“ Connie, this is the new game-keeper, MeUors You 
haven’t spoken to her ladyship yet, llcllors ? ” 

“ No, Sir * ” came the ready, neutral words 
The man lifted his hat as he stood, showang his thick, 
almost fair hair He stared straight into Connie’s eyes, wath 
a perfect, fearless, impersonal look, as if he wanted to see 
what she was like He made her feel shy She bent her 
head to him shyly, and he changed his hat to his left hand 
and made her a slight bow, like a gentleman, but he said 
nothing at all He remained for a moment still, with his 
hat in his hand 

But you’ve been here some time, haven’t you ? 
Connie said to him 

“ Eight months. Madam your Ladyship 1 ” he cor- 
rected himself calmly 

“ And do you like it? ” 
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She looked him m the eyes His eyes narrowed a httle, 
with irony, perhaps with impudence 

“ Why, yes, thank you, your Ladyship I I was reared 
here . ” He gave another shght bow, turned, put his 
hat on, and strode to take hold of the chair His voice on 
the last words had fallen mto the heavy broad drag of the 
dialect perhaps also m mockery, because there had been 
no trace of dialect before He might almost be a gentleman 
Anyhow, he was a curious, qmck, separate feUow, alone, 
but sure of himself 

Chfiord started the httle engme, the man carefully turned 
the chair, and set it nose-forwards to the mchne that curved 
gently to the dark hazel thicket 

“ Is that all then. Sir Clifford ? ” asked the man 
“ No, you’d better come along in case she sticks The 
engine isn’t reaUy strong enough for the uphill work ” 
The man glanced round for his dog a thoughtful glance 
The spamel looked at him and faintly moved its tail A 
httle smile, mockmg or teasmg her, yet gentle, came into 
his eyes for a moment, then faded away, and his face was 
expressionless They went fairly qmckly down the slope, 
the man with his hand on the rail of the chair, steadying 
it He looked like a free soldier rather than a servant 
And something about him remmded Connie of Tommy 
Dukes 

When they came to the hazel grove, Conme suddenly ran 
forward and opened the gate mto the park As she stood 
holding it, the two men looked at her m passmg Chfford 
critically, the other man with a curious, cool wonder, 
impersonally wanting to see what she looked like And she 
saw in his blue, impersonal eyes a look of suffering and 
detachment, yet a certain warmth But why was he so 
aloof, apart ? 

Chfford stopped the chair, once through the gate, and the 
man came quickly, courteously to close it 

“ Why did you run to open ? ” asked Chfford m his quiet, 
calm \ oice, that showed he was displeased “ MeUors would 
have done it ” 
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“ I thought you would go straight ahead,” said Connie 
“ And leave you to run after us ? ” said Clifford 
“ Oh, well, I like to run sometimes ! ” 

Mellors took the chair again, looking perfectly unheeding, 
yet Connie felt he noted ever 3 d;hing As he pushed the chair 
up the steepish rise of the knoll in the park, he breathed 
rather qmckly, through parted lips He was rather frail, 
really Curiously full of vitality, but a little frail and 
quenched Her woman’s instinct sensed it 
Connie fell back, let the chair go on The day had greyed 
over the small blue sky that had poised low on its circular 
rims of haze was closed in again, the lid was down, there 
was a raw coldness It was gomg to snow All grey, all 
grey ! the world looked worn out 

The chair waited at the top of the pink path. Clifford 
looked around for Connie 
“ Not tired, are you ? ” he asked 
“ Oh, no I ” she said 

But she was A strange, weary yearning, a dissatisfaction 
had started in her Clifford did not notice those were not 
things he was aware of But the stranger knew To 
Connie, everythmg in her world and life seemed worn out, 
and her dissatisfaction was older than the hills 
They came to the house, and round to the back, where 
there were no steps Clifford managed to swing himself 
over on to the low, wheeled house-chair , he was very strong 
and agile with his arms Then Connie lifted the burden of 
his dead legs after him 

The keeper, waiting at attention to be dismissed, watched 
everything narrowly, missing nothmg He went pale, with 
a sort of fear, when he saw Connie lifting the inert legs of 
the man m her arms, into the other chair, Chfiord pivoting 
round as she did so He was frightened 
“ Thanks, then, for the help, Mellors,” said Clifford 
casually, as he began to wheel down the passage to the 
servants’ quarters 

“ Nothing else, Sir? ” came the neutral voice, like one 
in a dream 
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“ Nothing Good-morning ! ” 

“ Good-mormng, Sir ” 

“ Good-mormng > It was kind of you to push the chair 
up that hiU ... I hope it wasn’t too heavy for you,” 
said Conme, lookmg back at the keeper outside the 
door 

His eyes came to her m an mstant, as if wakened 
up 

“ Oh, no, not heavy > ” he said qmckly Then his voice 
dropped agam mto the broad sound of the vernacular 
“ Good-momm’ to your ladyship ' ” 

“ Who is your game-keeper ^ ” Conme asked at lunch 
“ Mellors ? You saw him,” said Clifford 
“ Yes, but where did he come from ? ” 

“ Nowhere > He was a Tevershall boy . son of a 
colher, I beheve ” 

“ And was he a coUier himself ? ” 

“ Blacksmith on the pit-bank, I beheve overhead smith 
But he was keeper here for two years before the war 
before he jomed up My father always had a good opinion 
of him, so when he came back, and went to the pit for a 
blacksmith’s job, I just took him back here as keeper I 
was really very glad to get him it’s almost impossible 
to find a good man round here, for a game-keeper . and 
it needs a man who knows the people ” 

“ And isn’t he married ? ” 

“ He was But his wife went off with with various 
men but finally with a colher at Stacks Gate, and I 
behei e she’s h^^ng there stdl ” 

“ So this man is alone ? ” 

“ More or less ' He has a mother m the -village and 
a child, I beliei e ” 

Chfford looked at Conme, -with his pale, slightly prormnent 
blue eves, m which a certain vagueness was coming He 
seemed alert m the foregroimd, but the background was 
hke the Jlidlands atmosphere, haze, smoky mist And the 
haze seemed to be creeping forward So when he stared at 
Connie m his peculiar way, givang her his peculiar, precise 
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information, she felt all the background of his mind filhng 
up with mist, with nothingness And it frightened her. It 
made him seem impersonal, almost to idiocy 

And dimly she reahsed one of the great laws of the 
human soul that when the emotional soul receives a 
wounding shock, which does not kill the body, the soul 
seems to recover as the body recovers But this is only 
appearance It is really only the mechanism of the re- 
assumed habit Slowly, slowly the wound to the soul begins 
to make itself felt, like a brmse, which only slowly deepens 
its temble ache, till it fills all the psyche And when we 
think we have recovered and forgotten, it is then that 
the temble after-effects have to be encountered at their 
worst 

So it was with Chfford Once he was “ well,” once he 
was back at Wragby, and wntmg his stones, and feehng 
sure of life , in spite of all, he seemed to forget, and to have 
recovered all his equamimty But now, as the years went 
by, slowly, slowly, Connie felt the bruise of fear and horror 
coming up, and spreading m him For a time it had been 
so deep as to be numb, as it were non-existent Nbw slowly 
it began to assert itself m a spread of fear, almost paralysis 
Mentally he still was alert But the paralysis, the bruise 
of the too great shock was gradually spreading in his 
affective self 

And as it spread in him, Connie felt it spread in her. An 
inward dread, an emptmess, an mdifference to everything 
gradually spread m her soul When Chfford was aroused, 
he could still talk bnlhantly, and, as it were, command the 
future giving an heir to Wragby But the day after, all 
the bnlhant words seemed hke dead leaves, crumphng up 
and turmng to powder, meaning really nothing, bloira 
away on any gust of wmd They were not the leafy words 
of an effective life, young with energy and belonging to 
the tree They were the hosts of fallen leaves of a life that 
is ineffectual. 

So it seemed to her ever 3 rwhere The colhers at Tevershall 
were talkmg agam of a strike, and it seemed to Connie t ere 
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again it yas not a manifestation of energv, it %vas the bruise 
of the war that had been m abeyance, slowly rising to the 
surface and creating the great ache of nnrest and stnpor of 
discontent. The bruise was deep. deep, deep . . . the braise 
of the false inhuman war. It would take many years for 
the living blood or the generatsons to dissolve the vast 
hlach clot of bruised blood, deep inside their souls and 
bodies And it would need a new hone. 

Poor Connie I As the years drew on it was the rear of 
nothingness m her life that anected her. CliSord’s mental 
Me and hers gradually began to feel like nothingness Their 
inarriage_. then- mtegrared life based on a habit of intimacy^ 
tbat he talked about : there were days when it ail became 
utterly blank and nothing It was words, jnst so many 
words The only reality was nothingness, and over it a 
hypocrisy of words. 

There was Chnord’s success • the biteh-gcddess ! It was 
true he was almost famous, and his books brought him in 
a thousand pounds. His photograph appeared everywhere. 
There was a bust of hrm m one of the galleries, and a 
portrait of hi-n-i in two gaheries. He seemed the most 
modem of mcdem voices TTith his uncanny lame instinot 
ior publicity, he had become m four cr nve years one of 
the best known of the young “ mtedectuaLs.*’ TThere the 
intellect came in. Connie did not quite see. Chncrd was 
really clever at that slightly numorons analysis of people 
end motives winch leaves everj-tiimg m bits at the end 
But it was ratner like puop.es tearing me sofa cushions to 
bits : encept that it was not young and playful, but curiously 
old. and rather obstmately ccncnted. It W3s weud and it 
was nothing. This was the feeimg tnat echoed and re-echced 
at -the bottom of Connie’s soul * it was an nothing, a won- 
derful display of nothingness. At tne same tune a disp'ay. 
A (Lsp.ay I a display I a d.sn'ay ’’ 

hnchaeus had seured upon CLnord as the central ngure 
for a play; already he had ske-^ched m the p ot and -r-ntten 
1*^6 nrst acr For JIichaeLs was even barter than Cunora 
at making a dsplay cf nothngness. It was rhe last bit cf 
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passion left in these men the passion for making a display 
Sexually they were passionless, even dead And now it 
vas not money that Michaehs was after Chfford had never 
been primarily out for money, though he made it where 
he could, for money is the seal and stamp of success And 
success was what they wanted They wanted, both of 
them, to make a real display a man’s own very 

display of himself, that should capture for a tune the vast 
populaee 

It was strange the prostitution to the bitch-goddess 
To Connie, since she was really outside of it, and smee she 
had grown numb to the thrill of it, it was again nothingness 
Even the prostitution to the bitch-goddess was nothingness, 
though the men prostituted themselves innumerable times 
Nothingness even that 

Jlichaehs wrote to Chfford about the play Of eourse she 
knew about it long ago And Clifford was agam thrilled 
He was going to be displayed again, this time somebody 
was going to display him, and to advantage He invited 
l^Iichaehs down to Wragby with Act I 

Michaehs came m summer, in pale-coloured smt and 
white suede gloves, with mauve orchids for Conme, very 
lovely, and Act I was a great success Even Conme was 
thnlled thrilled to what bit of marrow she had left 
And Michaehs, thnlled by his power to thrill, was really 
wonderful and quite beautiful, in Conme’s eyes She 
saw in him that ancient motionlessness of a race that can t 
be disillusioned and more, an extreme, perhaps, of impunty 
that IS pure On the far side of his supreme prostitution 
to the bitch-goddess he seemed pure, pure as an African 
ivory mask that dreams impunty mto punty, in its ivory 
curves and planes. 

His moment of sheer thnll with the two Chatter eys, 
when he simply earned Connie and Chfford away, was one 
of the supreme moments of Michaehs’ life He ha sue 
ceeded he had earned them away Even Clifford was 
temporarily in love with him • if that is the way one 
can put it 
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So next morning Mick "nns more uneasy than ever rest- 
less, (le\ourcd, with Ins hands rcstlcs'; in his trousers 
pockets Connie had not \l^llcd him in the night and 
he had not knoi\n where to laid her. Coquetry ' at 
Ins moment of triumph 

He went up to her sitting-room in tlie morning She 
knew he would come And his restlessness was cMdcnt 
He asked her about his pla> did she think it good ? 
He had to hear it praised That affected him with the 
last thin thrill of passion. And she praised it rapturously 
Yet all the while, at the bottom of her soul, she knew it 
was nothing 

“ Look here 1 ” he said suddenly at last “ Whj don’t 
you and 1 make a clean thing of it^ Why don’t we 
marry ? ” 

“ But I am married,’’ she said amared, and >ct feeling 
nothing 

“ Oh, that I . he’ll duorcc you all right Why 

don’t you and I marry? 1 want to marry I know it 
would be the best thing for me . marry and lead a regular 
life I lead the deuce of a life, simply tearing myself to 
pieces Look here, >ou and I, we’re made for one another 
hand and glove Why don’t we marry ? Do you see 
any reason why we shouldn’t ? ’’ 

Connie looked at him ama/ed and yet she felt nothing 
These men, they were all alike, they left everything out 
They just went off from the top of their heads as if they 
were sqmbs, and expected you to be earned heavenwards 
along with their own thin sticks 

“ But I am married already,” she said “ I can’t leave 
Clifiord, you know ” 

“ Why not ? But why not ? ” he cried “ He’ll hardly 
know you’ve gone, after six months He doesn’t know 
that anybody exists, except himself Why, the man has 
no use for you at all, as far as I can see, he’s entirely 
wrapped up in himself ” 

Connie felt there was truth in this But she also felt 
that Mick was hardly makmg a display of selflessness 
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“ Aren’t all men wrapped up in themselves ? ” she 
asked 

. “ Oh, more or less, I allow A man’s got to be, to get 
through But that’s not the pomt The pomt is, what 
sort of a time ean a man give a woman Can he give 
her a damn good time, or ean’t he? If he ean’t he’s no 
right to the woman ” He paused and gazed at her 
with his full, hazel eyes, almost hypnotie “ Now, I 
eonsider,” he added, “ I ean give a woman the darndest 
good time she ean ask for I think I can guarantee myself ” 
“ And what sort of a good time ? ” asked Connie, gazing 
on him still with a sort of amazement, that looked like a 
thrill, and underneath feeling nothing at all 
“ Every sort of a good time, damn it, every sort I Dress 
jewels up to a point, any mght-club you like, know anybody 
you want to know, live the pace travel and be some- 
body wherever you go Darn it, every sort of good 

time ” 

He spoke it almost in a brilliancy of tnumph, and Connie 
looked at him as if dazzled, and really feelmg nothing at 
all Hardly even the surface of her mind was tickled at 
the glowing prospects he offered her Hardly even her 
most outside self responded, that at any other time would 
have been thrilled She just got no feehng from it, she 
couldn’t “ go off ” She just sat and stared and looked 
dazzled, and felt nothing, only somewhere she smelt the 
extraordinary unpleasant smell of the bitch-goddess 
Mick sat on tenterhooks, leanmg forward m his chair, 
glaring at her almost hysterically and whether he was 
more anxious out of vanity for her to say Yes 1 or whether 
he was more panic-stricken for fear she should say Yes — 
who can tell? 

“ I should have to think about it,” she said “ I couldn’t 
say now It may seem to you Clifford doesn’t count, but 
he does When you thmk how disabled he is ” 

“ Oh, damn it all I if a fellow’s gomg to trade on his 
disabilities, I might begin to say how lonely I am, and 
always have been, and aU the rest of the my-eye-Betty- 
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** \ •AO'ii i'! 1 nnt Mill to lit' lit r and lull to lit'r, nnd 
fi* thr •ititf linn Itixr li^f I'lnl <Ir mo In r , and it ■'tinii to 
far tlif 1 >'o flni arf mulualK < m'Iii^’IM- ” 

Hut t}ir\ 'lioiiMirt In ' " 

“ \o dtniht iMitiT nujdit not to hr ••o Mct ni if ii, it 
o' crdm >• ii It) vflnrM Ihit llurc it i** ! ' 1 like Moincn 

ntid fall to (In in, mnl tin rt fon 1 don’t Iom tlioin and 
dinri tlnm 'Jin lv.o tlnnn' tloii'l liaiipni at the same 
t'lni in ini ” 

“ I third tluj oufht to ” 

“ All riplit Tin fact tliat thinj^s oiinlif to he somcthinR 
el!,i. tiniii vhal lhc\ art n- not nij dcpartnicnt 

Connie r on- idi red thii " It isn’t true,” she said ‘ Men 
tan lose ssoincn nnd talk to tlnm I don’t see how tliey can 

07 
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love them without talking, and being friendly and mtimate 
How can they ? ” 

“ Well,” he said, “ I don’t know. What’s the use of my 
generalising? I only know my own case I like women, 
but I don’t desire them I hke talking to them , but talking 
to them, though it makes me intimate in one direction, 
sets me poles apart from them as far as kissing is concerned 
So there you are 1 But don’t take me as a general example, 
probably I’m ]ust a special case one of the men who hke 
women, but don’t love women, and even hate them if they 
force me mto a pretence of love, or an entangled appear- 
ance ” 

“ But doesn’t it make you sad ? ” 

“ Why should it ? Not a bit ' I look at Charhe May, 
and the rest of the men who have affairs No, I don’t 
envy them a bit 1 If fate sent me a woman I wanted, well 
and good Since I don’t know any woman I want, and 
never see one why, I presume I’m cold, and really like 
some women very much ” 

“ Do you hke me ? ” 

“ Very much 1 And you see there’s no question of kissing 
between us, is there ? ” 

“ None at all ! ” said Conme “ But oughtn’t there to 
be? ” 

“ Why, in God’s name? I hke Clifford, but what would 
you say if I went and kissed him ? ” 

“ But isn’t there a difference? ” 

“ Where does it he, as far as we’re concerned ? We’re aU 
mtelhgent human bemgs, and the male and female business 
is m abeyance Just m abeyance How would you hke me 
to start actmg up hke a contmental male at this moment, 
and parading the sex thmg? ” 

“ I should hate it ” 

WeU then, I tell vou, if I’m really a male thing at all, 
I never run across the female of my species And I don’t 
miss her, I just like women Who’s gomg to force me mto 
lovmg, or pretendmg to love them, working up the sex 
game ? ” 
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“ Xo, I’m not But isn’t something wrong ^ ” 

“ You may feel it, I don’t ” 

“ Yes, I feel something is wrong between men and 
women A woman has no glamour for a man any more ” 
“ Has a man for a woman ? ” 

She pondered the other side of the question 
“ Not much,” she said truthfully. 

“ Then let’s leave it all alone, and just be decent and 
simple, hke proper human beings with one another Be 
damned to the artificial sex-compulsion ! I refuse it ' ” 
Connie knew he was right, really. Yet it left her 
feeling so forlorn, so forlorn and stray Like a chip on 
a dreary pond, she felt What was the point, of her or 
anything ? 

It was her youth which rebelled These men seemed so 
old and cold Everyihmg seemed old and cold And 
Michaelis let one down so, he was no good The men 
didn’t want one, they just didn’t really want a woman, 
even Michaelis didn’t 

And the bounders who pretended they did, and started 
working the sex game, they were worse than ever 

It was just dismal, and one had to put up with it It 
was quite true, men had no real glamour for a woman 
if you could fool yourself into thinking they had, even as 
she had fooled herself over Michaehs, that was the best 
you could do Meanwhile you just hved on and there was 
nothing to it She understood perfectly well why people 
had cocktail parties, and jazzed, and Charlestoned till they 
were ready to drop You had to take it out some way or 
other, your youth, or it ate you up But what a ghastly 
thmg, this youth ! you felt as old as Methuselah, and yet 
the thing fizzed somehow, and didn’t let you be comfortable 
a mean sort of life I And no respect ' She almost wished 
she had gone off with Mick, and made her life one long 
cocktail party, and jazz evening Anyhow that was better 
than just mooning yourself into the grave 

On one of her bad days she went out alone to walk in 
the wood, ponderously, heeding nothing, not even noticing 
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■tvhere ste ^ras The report of a gun not far o5 startled and 
angered her. 

Thenj as she r*ent. she heard Topees, and recoiled. 
People I She didn’t Trant people But her qtcck ear caught 
another sound and she roused : it vras a child sobb’ng. 
At once she attended: someone Tvas di-treating a child 
She strode springing doivn the u-et drive, her suLen resent- 
ment uppermost. She fe’^t just prepared to make a scene. 

Tummg the comer, she sav tvo dgures m the drive 
beyond her the keeper and a httle girl in a purple coat 
and moleskm cap. crjnng 

“ Ah shut it up. tha false httle bitch ’ ’ came the man’s 
angry* %oice. and the child sobbed louder. 

Constance strode nearer, vnth blazing eyes The man 
turned and looked at her, saluting coolly but he vras pale 
vnth anger 

"What’s the matter- Why is she crying - ” demanded 
Constance peremptory* but a little breathless 

A famt smile hke a sneer came on the man’s face 
“ May yo’ mun ax ’er ” he repbed ealloush m bread 
1 emaciiiar. 

Conme feU as if he had hit her m the face, and she 
changed colour Then 'he gathered her dcSance and looked 
at him. her dark hue C}e5 blazing rather vaguely 

“ I aske-d uoic." she panted 

He gaae a queer htt'e bov lifting hi<^ hat *' You did 
a our Lad}<;nip ’ he said then tvith a return to the aer- 
nacular “ but I canna tell atr ’ \nd he became a soldie^, 
in'=cnitab]c onla n-’le anth annoaance 

Conr’e turned to the child ^ rudda , nlact-haucd thing 
of rinc O’- ten “ Y hat is it dear- Tell me vaa aoj re 
craing' ' ':hc said avjth the cop cationah^ed ^^-fetaf'S 
‘^ii’ta’ilc "Mo-c aao’c.i* 'ob' ':elf-con'c*ous Stdl more 
sv-ectne^s 0*1 Connie’s p-’rt. 

“ Th -t. tJ ere don t era ' Tell ztl v*h''t ^’'-a’an do’ c 
to aou ’ ’ an intc-’'-c teadem'^ of tom \t tnc '■■’nu 

tin ( fed 'll til’ pocket of her knitted and luc^ da 

found ” '•ai^rcc 
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“ Don’t you cry then I ” she said, bending m front of 
the child “ See what I’ve got for you ! ” 

Sobs, snuffles, a fist taken from a blubbered face, and a 
black shrewd eye cast for a second on the sixpence Then 
more sobs, but subdumg “ There, tell me what’s the 
matter, tell me ! ” said Connie, putting the coin mto the 
child’s chubby hand, which closed over it 
“ It’s the it’s the pussy 1 ” 

Shudders of subsiding sobs 
“ What pussy, dear ? ” 

After a silence the shy fist, clenchmg on sixpence, pointed 
mto the bramble brake 
“ There 1 ” 

Connie looked, and there, sure enough, was a big black 
cat, stretched out grrnily, with a bit of blood on it 
“ Oh 1 ” she said m repulsion 

“ A poacher, your Ladyship,” said the man satmcally 
She glanced at him angnly “ No wonder the chdd 
cned,” she said, “ if you shot it when she was there No 
wonder she cried ! ” 

He looked mto Conme’s eyes, lacomc, contemptuous, not 
hidmg his feelmgs And agam Conme flushed , she felt she 
had been making a scene, the man did not respect her 
“ What IS your name ? ” she said playfully to the child * 
“ Won’t you tell me your name ? ” 

Sniffs, then very affectedly m a pipmg voice “ Connie 
Mellors I ” 

“ Conme Mellors 1 Well, that’s a nice name J And did 
you come out with your Daddy, and he shot a pussy ? But 
it was a bad pussy ! ” 

The child looked at her, with bold, dark eyes of scrutmy, 
Eizmg her up, and her condolence 

" I wanted to stop with my Gran,” said the httle girl 
“ Did you ? But where is your Gran ? ” 

The child lifted an arm, pointing down the drive “ At 
th’ cottage ” 

“ At the cottage I And would you like to go back to 
her? ” 
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Sudden, shuddering quivers of reminisj 
“ Yes ' ” KVou to your 

“ Come then, shall I take you ? Shall I take r^o do ” She 
Gran? Then your Daddy can do what he has r ‘>n't 
turned to the man “ It is your httle girl, the head m 
He saluted, and made a shght movement off^ 
afl&rmation. j ^ 


asked 


I can take her to the cotta’ 


“ I suppose 
Connie ^ 

If your Ladyship wishes ” searching 

Agam he looked mto her eyes, with that csi, and on his 
detached glance A man very much alon/ 
own Dttage, to your 


“ Would you hke to come with me to the o 
Gran, dear ? ” ® simpered 

The child peeped up agam “ Yes ' ” shemale Never- 
Connie disliked her , the spoilt, false httle fd The keeper 
theless she wiped her face, and took her han 
saluted m silence. 

“ Good-mommg ' ” said Conme. nme semor was 

It was nearlv a raile to the cottage, and C> gume-keeper’s 
well bored by Conme jumor by the time thdd was already 
picturesque httle home was m sight The cloukey, and so 
as full to the bnm with tricks as a httle i 
self-assured. ^ there was a 

At the cottage the door stood open, ai^id shpped her 
ratthng heard mside Conme hngered, the f 
hand, and ran mdoors 
“ Gran ' Gran ! ” 

“ Why, are yer back a’ready ’ ” ^ stove, it was 

The grandmother had been blackleadmg ™ sackmg 
Saturday mommg She came to the dooi smudge 
apron, a blacklead-brush m her hand, and^^^ii 
on her nose She was a httle, rather dry her arm 
“ Why, whatever? ” she said, hastily 
across her face as she saw Conme standm ' foL ^ 

“ Good-mommg ' ” said Conme “ S 
just brought her home ” 
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The grandmother looked around srsiltly at the child 
'• IVIu, wheer ^^as \or Dad? ” 

The hlllc girl clung to her grandmother’s skirts and 
':imj)crc<l 

“ He was there,’' said Connie, “ but he'd shot a poaching 
cat, and the child was upset ” 

“ Oh, \ou’d no right t’avc bothered, Lady Chatterlcy, 
I'm sure' I’m sure it was \ery good of >ou, but vou 
shouldn't ’n^c bothered Whj, did ever jou see! ” — and 
the old woman turned to the child “ Fancy Lady Chatter- 
Icj takin’ all that trouble over yer I Why, she shouldn’t 
*a^e bothered ' ” 

“ It was no bother, ]ust a walk,” said Connie, smiling 
“ Wh} , I’m sure 'twas \ery kind of you, I must say I 
So she was cr\ mg ! I knew thcre’d be something afore 
thej got far She’s frightened of ’im, that’s wheer it is 
Seems 'c’s almost a stranger to ’er, fair a stranger, and I 
don’t think thej ’re two as’d bit it off very easy He’s got 
funnj wajs ” 

Connie didn’t know what to say 
“ Look, Gran ! ” simpered the child 
The old woman looked down at the sixpence in the bttle 
girl’s hand 

“ An’ sixpence an’ all I Oh, your Ladyship, you 
shouldn’t, jou shouldn’t Why, isn’t Lady Chatterley good 
to yer 1 My word, you’re a lucky girl this mormng ' ” 
She pronounced the name, as all the people did 
Chat-lay “ Isn’t Lady Chat’ley good to you 1 ” Connie 
couldn’t help looking at the old woman’s nose, and the 
latter again vaguely wiped her face with the back of her 
ivrist, but missed the smudge 

Connie was moving away “ Well, thank you ever so 
much. Lady Chat’ley, I’m sure Say thank you to Lady 
Chat’ley 1 ” — this last to the child 
“ Thank you,” piped the child 

“ There’s a dear ! ” laughed Connie, and she moved 
away, saying “ Good-mormng,” heartily reheved to get 
away from the contact Curious, she thought, that that 
a 
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thm, proud man should have that httle, sharp woman for 
a mother ' 

And the old woman, as soon as Connie was gone, rushed 
to the bit of mirror m the scullery, and looked at her face 
Seeing it, she stamped her foot with impatience “ Of 
course, she had to catch me in my coarse apron, and a 
dirt\ face ' Nice idea she’d get of me ! ” 

Connie went slowly home to Wragby “ Home ' ” it 
was a warm word to use for that great, weary warren 
But then it was a word that had had its day It was 
somehow cancelled All the great words, it seemed to 
Connie, were cancelled for her generation love, ]oy. 
happiness, home, mother, father, husband, all these great, 
d\ namic words were half dead now, and dying from day 
to day Home was a place you lived in, love was a thing 
joii didn't fool yourself about, 3oy was a word you apphed 
to a good Charleston, happiness was a term of hypocrisy 
used to bluff other people, a father was an individual ivho 
enjovd his own CMStcncc, a husband was a man you lived 
vith and kept going in spirits As for sex, the last of the 
grc.it nords, it nns just a cocktail term for an excitement 
that bucked \ou up for a while, then left jou more ragg>' 
than c\er Frayed’ It was as if the ^cr> inalcrial joii 
noro made of nus cheap stuff, and nas fra>ing out to 
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‘Something or otlier Just to keep the business mecliameally 
going, ^ou needed money You had to have it Money 
jou hmc to ha^e You needn’t really have anything else 
So that’s that ' — 

Since, of course, it’s not jour o^vn fault j'ou are alive 
Once jou arc nine, moncj' is a ncccssitj’’, and the only 
absolute ncccssiU All the rest jou can get along without, 
at a pinch But not nioncj Emphatically, that’s that ' 

She thought of Michaclis, and the money she might Lave 
had with him , and even that she didn’t want She pre- 
ferred the lesser amount \shich she helped Clifford to make 
bj' his writing That she actually helped to make — 
“ Clifford and I together, we moke twelve hundred a year 
out of wnting ” , so she put it to herself Make money I 
JIakc it ’ Out of nowhere ! Wring it out of the thm air I 
The last feat to be humanlj' proud of ! The rest all-my- 
eje-Bettj-Martm 

So she plodded home to Clifford, to join forces with him 
again, to make another story out of nothingness and a 
storj meant money Clifford seemed to care very much 
whether his stones were considered first-class literature or 
not Stnctlj', she didn’t care Nothing in it 1 said her 
father Tweh c hundred pounds last year ! was the retort 
simple and final 

If J'OU were young, you just set j'our teeth, and bit on 
and held on, till the money began to flow from the in- 
visible, it was a question of power It was a question of 
will , a subtle, subtle, powerful emanation of will out of 
yourself brought back to you the mysterious nothmgness 
of money a word on a bit of paper It was a sort of magic, 
certainly it was triumph The bitch-goddess ! Well, if one 
had to prostitute oneself, let it be to a bitch-goddess 1 One 
could always despise her even while one prostituted oneself 
to her, which was good 

Clifford, of course, had stiU many childish taboos and 
fetishes He wanted to be thought “ really good,” which 
was all cock-a-hoop nonsense What was really good was 
what actually caught on It was no good being really good 
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and getting left with it It seemed as if most of the “ really 
good ” men just missed the bus After aU you only hved 
one hfe, and if jmu missed the bus, you were just left on 
the pavement, along with the rest of the failures 

Conme was contemplating a wmter m London with 
Chfford, next wmter He and she had caught the bus all 
right, so thej’^ might as well ride on top for a bit, and 
show it 

The worst of it was, Chfiord tended to become vague, 
absent, and to faU mto fits of vacant depression It was 
the wound to his psyche coming out But it made Connie 
want to scream Oh, God, if the mechamsm of the con- 
sciousness itself was gomg to go wrong, .then what was 
one to do ? Hang it aU, one did one's bit ' Was one to be 
let down absolutely^ 

Sometimes she wept bitterly, but even as she wept she 
was sa}'mg to herself Silly fool, wettmg hankies 1 As if 
that would get you anywhere ! 

Smce Iilichaehs, she had made up her min d she wanted 
nothmg That seemed the simplest solution of the other- 
wise msoluble She wanted nothing more than what she’d 
got, only she wanted to get ahead with what she’d got 
Chfiord, the stones, Wragby, the Lady Chatterley business, 
money and fame, such as it was she wanted to go 

ahead with it aU. Love, sex, all that sort of stuff, just 
water-ices > Lick it up and forget it If you don't hang 
on to it m your mmd, it’s nothing Sex especially 
nothmg! Make up jour mind to it, and jou've solved 
the problem Sex and a cocktail they both lasted about 
as long, had the same effect, and amounted to about the 
same thmg 

But a child, a baby ' that was still one of the sensations 
She would ^ enture "v erj gmgerh on that experiment Tlierc 
was the man to consider, and it was curious, there wasn t 
a man m the world whose children \ou wanted Mick’s 
children ! Repulsn c thought ' As lief ha^ e a child to a 
rabbit ' Tomm\ Dukes ^ he was verj nice, but some- 
bo;\ \ou coulcln t associate lum intli a bab\ , another 
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generntiou He ended m himself And out of all the rest 
of Clifford’s pretty wide acquamtance, there was not a man 
who did not arouse her contempt, when she thought of 
^a^^ng a child by him There were several who would 
liaAc been quite possible ns lovers, ev'cn Mick, But as 
people to liav'c cluldreii with 1 Ugh 1 Humiliation and 
abomination 

So that was that 1 

Nev^ertheless, Connie had the child at the back of her 
mind Wait ! wait I She would sift the generations of men 
through her siev’e, and see if she couldn’t find one who 
would do — ■“ Go ye into the streets and byways of 
Jerusalem, and see if ye can find a man ” It had been 
impossible to find a man m the Jerusalem of the prophet, 
though there were thousands of male humans But a man ! 
C’est une autre chose 1 

She had an idea that he would have to be a foreigner 
not an Enghshman, still less an Irishman A real foreigner 
But wait I wait 1 Ne\t winter she would get Chfford to 
liOndon, the following winter she would get him abroad 
to the South of France, Italy Wait 1 She was in no hurry 
about the child That was her own private affair, and the 
one point on which, in her own queer, female way, she 
was serious to the bottom of her soul She was not going 
to risk any chance comer, not she I One might take a 
lover almost at any moment, but a man for whom to beget 
a child wait I wait I it’s a very different matter — “ Go 
ye into the streets and byways of Jerusalem ” It was 
not a question of lov'^e , it was a question of a man Why, 
one might even rather hate him, personally Yet if he was 
the man, what would one’s personal hate matter? This 
business concerned another part of oneself 

It had rained as usual, and the paths were too sodden 
for Clifford's chair, but Connie would go out She went 
out alone ev'ery day now, mostly in the wood, where she 
was really alone She saw nobody there 

This day, howev'cr, Chfford wanted to send a message 
to the keeper, and as the boy was laid up with influenza — 
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somebody always seemed to have influenza at Wragby — 
Connie said she would call at the cottage 
The air was soft and dead, as if aU the world were slowly 
d)nng Grey and clammy and silent, even from the shuffling 
of the coUieries, for the pits were workmg short time, and 
to-day they were stopped altogether The end of aU thmgs ' 
In the wood all was utterly mert and motionless, only 
great drops fell from the bare boughs, with a hoUow little 
crash For the rest, among the old trees with depth within 
depth of grey, hopeless mertia, nothingness 

Conme walked dimly on From the old wood came an 
ancient melancholy, somehow soothmg to her, better tlian 
the harsh insentience of the outer world She Iflced the 
inwardness of the remnant of forest, the unspeakmg re- 
ticence of the old trees. They seemed a very power of 
silence, and yet a ntal presence They, too, were waiting 
obstmately, stoically waitmg, and giving off a potency of 
silence Perhaps they were only waitmg for the end, to 
be cut down, cleared away, the end of the forest, for 
them the end of all thmgs But perhaps their strong and 
aristocratic silence, the silence of strong trees, meant some- 
thing else 

As she came out of the wood on the north side, the 
keeper’s cottage, a rather dark, brown stone cottage, witli 
gables and a handsome chimney, looked uninhabited, it 
was so silent and alone But a tluead of smoke rose from 
the chimney, and the little railed-in garden in the front 
of the house was dug and kept very tidy The door was 
shut 

Now she was here she felt a little shy of the man, with 
Ins curious far-seeing ejes She did not like bringing him 
orders, and felt like going avaj again She knocked softlj, 
no one came She knocked again, but still not loudl} 
There vas no answer She peeped through the windov 
and saw the dark little room, with its almost sinister 
pri\,ic\ , not wanting to be in\ndcd 

She stood and listened, and it seemed to her she lienrd 
sounds from the back of the cottage IlaMiig faded to 
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mnkc hcr'^clr licatd. her mettle was roused, she would uot 
be defented 

So chc went round the side of the house At the back of 
the cottage the land rose steeply, so the back yard was 
sunken, and enclosed b) a low stone wall She turned the 
corner of the house and stopped In the little yard two 
paces beyond her, the man was washing himself, utterly 
unaware He was naked to the hips, his velveteen breeches 
inclining down from his slender form And his white slim 
back u as cun cd oA’er a big bowl of soapy water, m which 
he ducked his head, shaking his head with a queer, quick 
little motion, lifting his slender white arms, and pressing 
the soapy water from his cars, quick, subtle as a weasel 
plajnng with water, and utterly alone Connie backed 
away round the comer of the house, and hurried away to 
the wood In spite of herself, she had had a shock After 
nil, merely a man washing himself, commonplace enough, 
Heai cn knon s ' 

Yet in some curious way it was a visionary evpenence 
it had hit her in the middle of the body Perfect, white, 
solitary nudity of a creature that lives alone, and inwardly 
alone And beyond that, a certam beauty of a pure 
creature Not the stuff of beauty, not even the body of 
beauty, but a lambency, the warm, white flame of a single 
life, reveahng itself in contours that one rmght touch a 
body I 

Connie had received the shock of vision, and she knew 
it, it lay inside her But with her mind she was inclined 
to ridicule A man washing himself in a backyard ' No 
doubt with evil'smclling yellow soap ! — She was rather 
annoyed , why should she be made to stumble on these 
vulgar privacies ? 

So she walked away from herself, but after a while she 
sat down on a stump She was too confused to think But 
m the coil of her confusion, she was determmed to deliver 
her message to the fellow She would not be balked- She 
must give him tune to dress himself, but not time to go 
out He was probably preparmg to go out somewhere 
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So slie sauntered slo'ftl} back, listening A' she came 
near, tlic cottage looked just the same A dog barked, and 
she knocked ut the door, her heart beating in spite of 
herself 

She heard tlie man coming hglitly do'nnstairs He opened 
the door quick]}, and startled her He looked uneasy him- 
self but instantly a laugh came on liis face 
“ Ladv Chattcrle} ! ’ he said “ Will jou come in ^ ’ 
His manner -was so perfeeth cas%* and good, she stepped 
o^er the threshold into the rather drear} little room 
“ I only called ^ulh a message from Sir Clifford,” she 
said in her soft, rather breathless ^olcc. 

The man was looking at her with those blue, all-seeing 
e}es of Ins, which made her turn her face aside a little 
He thought her cornel} , almost beautiful in her slnmess, 
and he took command of the situation himself at once 
“ Would }ou care to sil down? ” he asked, presuming 
she would not The door stood open 
“ No, thanks 1 Sir Clifford wondered if you would 
and she delivered her message, looking unconsciously into 
his eyes again And now liis c}es looked warm and kind, 
particularly to a woman, wonderfully warm, and land, and 
at ease 

“ Very good your Lad} ship I will see to it at once ” 
Taking an order, his whole self had changed, glazed oier 
with a sort of hardness and distance Connie hesitated, she 
ought to go But she looked round the clean, tidy, rather 
dreary httle sittmg-room with something like dismay 
“ Do you live here qmte alone ? ” she asked 
“ Qmte alone, your Ladyship ” 

“ But }oiir mother ? ” 

“ She hves in her own cottage in the milage ’’ 

“ With the child ? ’ asked Connie 
“ With the child ' ” 

And his plain, rather worn face took on an mdefinable 
look of dension It was a face that changed all the tune, 
bafflmg 

“ No,” he said, seeing Cormie stand at a loss, “ my 
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mother comes and cleans up for me on Saturdays , I do the 
rest mjself ” 

Again Connie looked at him His eyes •were smiling again, 
a little mockinglj , but ii arm and blue, and somehow land 
She viondered at him He was in trousers and flannel shirt 
and a grey tie, his hair soft and damp, his face rather pale 
and worn-looking "When the ejes ceased to laugh they 
looked as if they had suffered a great deal, still without 
losing their warmth But a pallor of isolation came over 
him, she was not really there for him 
She wanted to say so many things, and she said nothing. 
Only she looked up at him again, and remarked 
“ I hope I didn’t disturb you ? ” 

The faint smile of mockery narrowed his eyes 
" Only combing my hair, if you don’t mind I’m sorry 
I hadn’t a coat on, but then I had no idea who was 
knocking Nobody knocks here, and the unexpected sounds 
ominous ” 

He went in front of her down the garden path to hold 
the gate. In his shirt, without the clumsy velveteen coat, 
she saw again how slender he was, thin, stooping a httle 
Yet, as she passed him, there was something young and 
bnght in his fair haw, and his quick eyes He would* be 
a man about thirty-seven or eight 
She plodded on into the wood, knowmg he was lookmg 
after her, he upset her so much, in spite of herself 
And he, as he went indoors, was thinking “ She’s nice, 
she’s real I she’s nicer than she knows ” 

She wondered very much about him , he seemed so unhke 
a gamekeeper, so unlike a working-man anyhow, although 
he had somethmg in common with the local people But 
also something very uncommon 
“ The game-keeper, Mellors, is a curious kind of person,” 
she said to Chfford “ he might almost be a gentleman ” 

“ Might he ? ” said Chfford “ I hadn’t noticed ” 

“ But isn’t there somethmg special about him ? ” Comue 
insisted 

“ I thmk he’s quite a nice fellow, but I know very little 

o* 
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about bun He only came out of the army last year, less 
than a year ago From India, I rather think He may 
have picked up certam tricks out there , perhaps he was an 
officer’s servant, and improved on his position Some of 
the men were like that But it does them no good, they 
have to fall back mto their old places when they get home 
again ” 

Conme gazed at Clifford contemplatively She saw m 
him the pecuhar tight rebuff agamst anyone of the lower 
classes who might be really chmbmg up, which she knew 
was characteristic of his breed 

“ But don’t you thmk there is something special about 
him? ” she asked 

“ Frankly, no 1 Nothmg I had noticed ” 

He looked at her curiously, uneasily, half-suspiciously 
And she felt he wasn’t teUmg her the real truth , he wasn't 
tellmg himself the real truth, that was it He disliked any 
suggestion of a really exceptional human bemg People 
must be more or less at his level, or below it 
Conme felt agam the tightness, mggardhness of the men 
of her generation They were so tight, so scared of life ' 
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Wncv Connie went up to her bedroom she did what she 
had not done for a long time took off all her clothes, and 
looked at herself naked m the huge mirror She did not 
know what she was looking for, or at, \ery definitely, yet 
she moi cd the lamp till it shone full on her 
And she thought, ns she had thought so often, what 
a frail, easily hurt, rather pnthetie thing a human body is, 
naked , somehow a little unfinished, incomplete ' 

She had been supposed to have a rather good figure, but 
now she was out of fashion a little too female, not enough 
like an adolescent boj She was not very tall, a bit Scottish 
and short , but she had a certain fluent, down-slipping grace 
that might have been beauty Her skin was faintly tawny, 
her limbs had a certain stillness, her body should have had 
a full, down-slipping richness, but it lacked something 
Instead of npemng its firm, down-running curves, her 
body was flattening and going a little harsh It was as if it 
had not had enough sun and warmth , it was a httle greyish 
and sapless 

Disappointed of its real womanhood, it had not succeeded 
in bccommg boyish, and unsubstantial, and transparent, 
instead it had gone opaque 

Her breasts were rather small, and dropping pear-shaped 
But they were unripe, a little bitter, without meanmg hang- 
ing there. And her belly had lost the fresh, round gleam 
it had had when she was young, m the days of her German 
boy, who had really loved her Then it was yotmg and 
expectant, with a real look of its own Now it was going 
slack, and a little flat, thinner, but with a slack thinness 
Her thighs, too, that used to look so qmck and glimpsey m 
their female roundness, somehow they too were going flat, 
slack, meaningless 
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Her body was going meaningless, going dull and opaque, 
so much msignificant substance It made her feel immensely 
depressed and hopeless Vhat hope was there? She was 
old, old at twenti'-seven, with no gleam and sparkle in the 
flesh Old through neglect and demal, }es denial Fashion- 
able women tept then- bodies bright hke dehcate porcelain, 
by external attention There was nothmg mside the porce- 
1am , but she was not even as bnght as that The mental 
life ' Suddenly she hated it with a rushmg fury, the 
swmdle ' 

She shpped mto her mghtdress, and went to bed, where 
she sobbed bitterly. And m her bitterness burned a cold 
indignation against Chfford, and bis writings and his talk 
agamst aU the men of his sort who defrauded a woman even 
of her own body. 

Unjust ’ Unjust ' The sense of deep physical mjustice 
burned to her very soul 

But m the mornmg, all the same, she was up at seven, 
and gomg downstairs to Chfford She had to help him m 
aU the mtunate thmgs, for he had no man, and refused a 
woman-servant The house-keeper’s husband, who had 
known him as a boy. helped him, and did any heavy lifting , 
but Conme did the personal thmgs, and she did them 
wiUmgly It was a demand on her, but she had wanted to 
do what she could 

So she hardly ever went away from Wragby. and never 
for more than a day or two when Mrs Betts, the house- 
keeper. attended to Chfford. He, as was mentable m the 
course of tune took all the service for granted It was 
natural he should 

And yet, deep mside herself, a sense of mjustice, of bemg 
defrauded, began to bum m Conme The physical sense 
of mjustice i? a dangerous feelmg, once it is awakened 
It must have outlet, or it eats away the one m whom it 
IS aroused Poor Clifford, he was not to blame His was 
the greater rmsfortune It was all part of the general 
catastrophe. 

And yet was he not m a way to blame ’ This lack of 
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"tvnrnUh, this lack of the simple, warm, physical contact, 
nns he not to blame for that? He was never really warm, 
nor c\eii kind, onl} thoughtful, considerate, m a well-bred, 
cold sort of w a) I But nc\ cr warm ns a man can be warm 
to a noman, ns e^cn Connie’s father could be warm to her, 
with the warmth of a man who did himself well, and in- 
tended to, but who still could comfort a woman with a bit 
of his masculine glow 

But Clifford was not like that His whole race was not 
like that They were all inwardly hard and separate, and 
warmth to them was ]ust bad taste You had to get on 
without it, and hold your own, which was all very well 
if jou were of the same class and race Then you could 
keep ;\ ourself cold and be very estimable, and hold your 
own, and enjoy the satisfaction of holding it But if you 
were of another class and another race it wouldn’t do, 
there was no fun merely holding your own, and feehng you 
belonged to the rulmg class What was the point, when 
e\cn the smartest aristocrats had really nothing positive 
of their own to hold, and their rule was really a farce, 
not rule at all? What was the point? It was all cold 
nonsense 

A sense of rebellion smouldered in Connie What was the 
good of it all? What was the good of her sacrifice, her 
devoting her life to Clifford ? What was she serving, after 
all? A cold spirit of vanity, that had no warm human 
contacts, and that was as corrupt as any low-born Jew, m 
craving for prostitution to the bitch-goddess, Success Even 
Clifford’s cool and contactless assurance that he belonged 
to the rulmg class didn’t prevent his tongue lolling out of 
his mouth, as he panted after the bitch-goddess After all, 
Michaehs was really more dignified m the matter, and far, 
far more successful Really, if you looked closely at Chfford, 
he was a buffoon, and a buffoon is more humihating than a 
bounder 

As between the two men, Michaehs really had far more 
use for her than Clifford had He had even more need of 
her Any good nurse can attend to crippled legs 1 And 
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as for the heroic effort, IVIichacIis was a heroic rat, and 
Clifford was very much of a poodle showing off. 

There were people staying m the house, among them 
Clifford’s Aunt Eva, Lady Bcnnerle}- She was a thm 
woman of sivtj’', with a red nose, a widow, and still some- 
thing of a grande dame ” She belonged to one of the 
best families, and had the character to carry it off Conme 
liked her, she was so perfectly simple and frank, as far as 
she intended to be frank, and superficially kind. Inside 
herself she was a past-mistress of holding her own, and 
holding other people a little lower She was not at all a 
snob far too sure of herself She was perfect at the social 
sport of coolly holding her onn, and making other people 
defer to her 

She was kind to Conme, and tried to worm into her 
woman’s soul with the sharp gimlet of her well-born 
observations 

You’re quite wonderful, in my opinion,” she said to 
Connie “ You’ve done wonders for Clifford I never saw 
any budding gemus myself, and there he is all the rage ” — 
Aunt Eva was qmte complacently proud of Chfford’s suc- 
cess Another feather in the family cap She didn’t care a 
straw about his books, but why should she ? 

Oh, I don’t thmk it’s my domg,” said Connie 
“ It must be I Can’t be anybody else’s And it seems 
to me you don’t get enough out of it ” 

“ How ? ” 

“ Look at the way you are shut up here I said to 
Clifford ‘ If that child rebels one day, you’ll have yourself 
to thank 1 ’ ” 

“ But Chfford never denies me anythmg,” said Conme 
“ Look here, my dear child ” — and Lady Bennerley laid 
her thin hand on Conme’s arm “ A woman has to hve 
her hfe, or hve to repent not havmg hved it Beheve me ' ” 
And she took another sip of brandy, which maybe was her 
form of repentance 

“ But I do hve my life, don’t I ? ” 

“ Not m my idea 1 Chfford should brmg you to London, 
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nnd let ^ Qti go about IIis sort of friends arc all right for 
him, but what art Ihcj for jou? If I were you I should 
think it wasn’t good enough You’ll let your youth slip 
bv, nnd vou’Il spend your old age, nnd your middle age too, 
repenting it ” 

Her lad) ship lapsed into contemplative silence, soothed 
b) the brandy 

But Connie was not keen on going to London, and being 
steered into the smart world by Lady Bcnncrlcy She 
didn t feel really smart, it wasn’t interesting And she did 
feel the peculiar, withering coldness under it all, like the 
soil of Labrador, which has gay little flowers on its surface, 
nnd a foot down is frozen 

Tommy Dukes was at Wrngby, and another man, Harry 
Wintcrslow, and Tack Strangeways with his wife Olive 
The talk was much more desultory than w'hen only the 
tronics were there, nnd everybody was a bit bored, for 
the weather was bad, and there was only billiards, and the 
pianola to dance to 

Olive was reading a book about the future, when babies 
would be bred in bottles, and women would be immunised 

“ Jolly good thing too I ” she said “ Then a woman can 
live her own life ” Strangeways wanted children, and she 
didn’t 

“ How’d you like to be immunised ? ” Wmterslow asked 
her, with an ugly smile 

“ I hope I am , naturally,” she said “ Anyhow the 
future’s going to have more sense, and a woman needn’t 
be dragged down by her junctions ” 

“ Perhaps she’ll float off into space altogether,” said 
Dukes 

“ I do think sufficient civilization ought to eliminate a 
lot of the physical disabilities,” said Clifford “ All the 
love-business, for example , it might ]ust as well go I 
suppose it would if we could breed babies in bottles ” 

“ No I ” cried Olive “ That might leave all the more 
room for fun ” 

“ I suppose,” said Lady Benncrley, contemplatively, “ if 
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fion of pcnuinc men and \\omcn, instead of our little lot of 
clc\ er-jacks, all at the mtclligcncc-agc of scAcn It would 
be c\cn more amazing than men of smoke or babies m 
bottles ” 

“ Oh, uhen people begin to talk about real women, I 
gl^e up,” said OIne 

“ Ccrtainh nothing but the spint in us is worth having,” 
said Y interslow 

“ Spints ! ” said Jack, drinking his whisky-and-soda 

“Think so? Gne me the resurrection of the body! ” 
said Dukes “ But it’ll come, in time, when we’ve shoved 
the cerebral stone away a bit, the money and the rest Then 
ve n get a democracy of touch, instead of a democracy of 
pocket ” 

Something echoed inside Connie “ Give me the de- 
mocracy of touch, the resurrection of the body ! ” She 
didn’t at all know what it meant, but it comforted her, as 
meaningless things may do 

Anyhow everything was terrible silly, and she was e\- 
asperatcdly bored by it all, by Clifford, by Aunt Eva, by 
Olive and Jack, and Wmterslow, and even by Dukes Talk, 
talk, talk I IVliat hell it was, the continual rattle of it 1 

Then, when all the people went, it was no better She 
continued plodding on, but exasperation and irritation had 
got hold of her body, she couldn’t escape The days seemed 
to grind by, with curious pamfulncss, yet nothing happened 
Only she was getting thinner , even the housekeeper noticed 
it, and asked her about herself Even Tommy Dukes 
insisted she was not well, though she said she was all right 
Only she began to be afraid of the ghastly white tombstones, 
that peculiar loathsome whiteness of Carrara marble, de- 
testable as false teeth, which stuck up on the hillside, under 
Tevcrshall church, and which she saw with such grim plain- 
ness from the park The bristhng of the hideous false teeth 
of tombstones on the lull affected her with a grisly kmd 
of horror She felt the time not far off when she would 
be buried there, added to the ghastly host under the tomb- 
stones and the monuments, in these filthy Midlands 
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She needed help, and she knew it, so she wrote a httle 
cri de cceur to her sister, Ehlda “ I’m not weU lately, 
and I don't know what’s the matter with me ” 

Down posted Hilda from Scotland, where she had taken 
up her abode She came in March, alone, drivmg herself 
m a nimble two-seater. Up the drive she came, tooting 
up the mchne, then sweepmg round the oval of grass, 
where the two great wild beech-trees stood, on the flat in 
front of the house 

Conme had run out to the steps Hilda pulled up her 
car, got out, and kissed her sister 

“ But, Conme 1 ” she cried “ Whatever is the matter ? ” 
“ Nothmg ' ” said Conme, rather shame-facedly , but she 
knew how she had suffered m contrast to Hilda Both 
sisters had the same rather golden, glowmg skm, and soft 
brown hair, and naturally strong, warm physique But 
now Connie was thm and earthy-looking, with a scraggy, 
yellowish neck, that stuck out of her jumper 

“ But you’re ill, child ! ” said Hilda, m the soft, rather 
breathless voice, that both sisters had ahke Hilda was 
nearly, but not qmte, two years older than Conme 

“ No, not ill Perhaps I’m bored,” said Conme a little 
pathetically 

The hght of battle glowed m Hilda’s face she was a 
woman, soft and still as she seemed, of the old amazon 
sort, not made to fit with men 

“ This wretched place 1 ” she said softly, lookmg at poor 
old, lumbering Wragby with real hate She looked soft 
and warm herself, as a npe pear, and she was an amazon 
of the real old breed 

She went quietly in to Chfford He thought how hand- 
some she looked, but also he shrank from her His wife’s 
family did not have his sort of manners, or his sort of 
etiquette He considered them rather outsiders, but once 
they got mside they made him jump through the loop 
He sat square apd well-groomed in his chair, his hair 
sleek and blond, and his face fresh, his blue eyes pale, and 
a little prominent, his expression inscrutable, but well-bred 
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it \ niild h n !. lx I ’) jmt the iini 

“ { '<nn r\ in ij ui" ufulK unveil. ' ‘■he ‘■aid in lur soft 
Mimt , !i\nif 1 im \ ilh lur hennliftil, plomrinn prc% c\c‘: 
^h” Ir-nhi d sr» nuiid(nl\, 'o did Connie, hut lie* rrell l-neu 
tile of i-i ottish olssfnmee undermath 

shf* i ht’h thinntr, ’ he sin! 

“ iriMlCt MtU done nnalhinp ahnut il' ” 

*' Do \«iii tl inf il rn e( ss ir\ ' lu as! id, nilh Ins sunecst 
L'lph h 'tiFins , for the two things often {to tnptthcr 
Dilda onh ■ Vi.rrred at him r.ithoul rcphinx, repartee 
s 1 ' not 1 tr forte, nor Connie s, so she ploi cred, and he 
1 as imnli n.ore uncornfort.ihlc than if she had sir] tilings 
“ 1 11 tatf lur to i rloetor, ^ j„i Hilda at length “ Cun 
\on 'Ugf't.’-t r good om round here' ” 

“ I in afraid I can’t *' 

“ Tficii I’ll t il e her to Ix)iidon. uhcre uc ha\c a doctor 
au Innt ” 

Thoujdi boding ■\’'itli rage, Clifford snid nothing 
“ I sujtiiosc I Tna\ as v-tll staa the night,” said Hilda, 
pulling off her gloats, ” and I’ll drnc her to town to- 
rn orro V ” 

Clifford v.as \flIov* at the gills with anger, and at eacning 
thn a lutes of his e\os were a little aellow loo He ran to 
hvsr But Hilda arns consistently modest and maidenly 
“ You must haac a nurse or somebody to look after you 
personally You should really haac a man-sera ant,” said 
Hilda ns they sat, avith apparent calmness, at coffee after 
dinner She spolc m her soft, seemingly gentle avay, but 
Clifford felt she aaas hitting him on the head avith a 
bludgeon 

“You think so?” he said coldly 
“ Pm sure I It’s necessary Either that, or father and 
I must tahe Connie aavay for some months This can’t 
go on ” 

“ What can’t go on ^ ” 
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r you're wasting away ’ Come away with me 1 Come 
to Africa 1 Oh, hang Sir Clifford I Chuck him, and come 
along with me I’ll marry jou the minute he divorees you 
Come along and trj a life ' God’s love 1 That place Wragby 
would kill anybody Beastly place I Foul place ! Kill 
anybody 1 Come away with me into the sun 1 It’s the sun 
J ou want, of course, and a bit of normal life ” 

But Connie’s heart simply stood still at the thought of 
abandoning Chfford there and then She couldn’t do it 
No . . no I She ]ust couldn’t She had to go back to 
Wragbj 

Michaelis was disgusted Hilda didn’t hke Michaehs, but 
she almost preferred him to Clifford Back went the sisters 
to the Midlands 

Hilda talked to Qifford, who still bad yellow eyeballs 
when they got back He, too, in his way was overwrought , 
but he had to listen to all Hilda said, to all the doctor had 
■said, not to what Michaehs had said, of course, and he sat 
mum through the ultimatum 

“ Here is the address of a good man-servant, who was 
with an mvahd patient of the doctor’s till he died last 
month He is reall> a good man, and fairly sure to come ” 

" But I’m not an mvahd, and I will not have a man- 
servant,” said Chfford, poor devd 

“ And here are the addresses of two women , I saw one 
of them, she would do very well, a woman of about fifty, 
qmet, strong, land, and m her way cultured ” 

Clifford only sulked, and would not answer 
“ Very weU, Clifford If we don’t settle somethmg by 
to-morrow, I shall telegraph to father, and we shall take 
Conme away ” 

“ Will Connie go? ” asked Chfford 

“ She doesn’t want to, but she knows she must Mother 
died of cancer, brought on by frettmg We’re not runnmg 
any risks ” 

So next day Chfford suggested Mrs Bolton, the Teversball 
parish nurse Apparently Mrs Betts had thought of her 
Mrs Bolton was ]ust retirmg from her parish duties to 
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take up private nursing jobs Clifford had a queer dread 
of delivering himself into the hands of a stranger, but this 
Mrs Bolton had once nursed him through scarlet fe^ er, and 
he knevr her 

The tvo sisters at once called on JIrs Bolton, in a nevnsh 
house in a row, quite select for Tevershall They found 
a rather good-looking woman of forty-odd, m a nurse s 
uniform, with a white collar and apron, just makma herself 
tea, in a small, crowded sitting-room / 

Mrs Bolton was most attentive and pohte, seemled quite 
nice, spoke with a bit of a broad slur, but in hea^^If^^ correct 
English, and from ha^^ng bossed the sick colhers f(pr a good 
many years, had a very good opmion of herself, aj .nd a fau 
amount of assurance In short, m her tiny way, cKne of the 
governing class in the village, very much respect^ 2d 

“ Yes, Lady Chatterley’s not lookmg at all wer^H ! Why 
she used to be that bonny, didn’t she now ? But I §she s been 
faihng aU wmter ' Oh, it’s hard, it is Poor Sir > x Clifford ’ 
Eh, that war, it’s a lot to answer for ” 

And Mrs Bolton would come to Wragby f ouce, d 
Dr Shardlow would let her off She had anotherf^ fortnig^*® 
parish nursmg to do, by rights, but they mighlr®'^ get a sub- 
stitute, you know 

Hilda posted off to Dr Shardlow, and on tlf^ {oUovmg 


Sunday lirs Bolton drove up m Leiver’s cab "^ragby! 
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With two trunks Hilda had talks with her , L,:,,l^Irs Boltou 
was ready at any moment to talk. And sheP^ ^ seemed so 
young I the way the passion would flush m her P 
cheek She was forty-seven 

Her husband, Ted Bolton, had been killed / ^ the P^b 

twenty-two years ago, twenty-two years last Chr) ^stmas, 
at Cbinstmas time, leanng her with two ojie a 

baby m arms Oh, the baby was married no'up^^^^j^tb'-'^® 
a young man m Boots Cash Chemists m ShP®*^ "geld 
other one was a school-teacher m Chesterfield^^ came 

home week-ends, when she wasn’t asked ouP^^® ’ .rK-here 
Young folks enjoj^ed themselves nowadays, n/ ^hea 

she. Ivy Bolton, was young 
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Ted EoUon vas tvcnt\ -eight Trhen he vras Hiled m an 
e\pVjrion dovn th’ pit The butt; m front shouted to them 
nil to iie dovn quick , there 'rcre four of them And thc> 
a^I !c\ do vn in time, onH Ted and it filled him Then 
at the enquir>, on the masters’ side they said Ted had 
been fngMcned, and trying to run avay, and not obejnng 
orders so it v'as life his fault really So the compensation 
vas onh three hundred pounds, and tbej made out as if 
it ^"■as more of a gift than legal compensation, because it 
vras really the man’s own fault. And they wouldn’t let 
her bate the monce down she wanted to have a little shop 
But the’* «aid she'd no doubt squander it, perhaps m drmf: ' 
So she had to draw it thirtj shfllmgs a weef Aes, she had 
to go e^eiy Afonday morning down to the ofnees, and stand 
there a couple of hours waiting her turn , yes, for almost 
four eears she went eiciy Mondaj And what could she 
do with two little children on her hands ' But Ted’s mother 
was %eiy good to her. ^^faen the babj could toddle she’d 
feep both the children for the daj, while she, Ivy Bolton, 
went to Sheffield, and attended classes m ambulance, and 
then the fourth \ear she eien took a nursing course and got 
qualified She was determined to be mdependent and keep 
her children So she was assistant at Utbwaite hospital, 
]ust a little place, for a while But when the Company, 
the Tc^ershall Collieiy Company, realij Sir Geoffrey, saw 
that she could get on bj herself, they were ^erj good to 
her, ga\ e her the parish nursing, and stood by her, she 
would say that for them, .And she’d done it ever since, 
till now it was getting a bit too much for her, she needed 
something a bit lighter, there was such a lot of traipsmg 
around if jou were a distnct nurse 

“ V’es, the Company’s been very good to me, I always 
say It But I should never forget what they said about 
Ttd, for he was a steady and fearless a chap as ever set 
foot on the cage, and it was as good as branding him a 
coward But there be was dead, and could say nothing 
to none of ’em ” 

It was a queer mixture of feehngs the woman showed as 
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she talked She liked the colhers, whom she had nursed 
lor so long , but she felt \ ery superior to them She felt 
almost upper elass, and at the same time a resentment 
against the ruling elass smouldered in her The masters 1 
In a dispute between masters and men, she was always 
for the men But when there was no question of contest, 
she was pining to be superior, to be one of the upper class 
The upper classes fascinated her, appealmg to her peculiar 
Enghsh passion for superiority She was thrilled to come 
to Wragby, thrilled to talk to Lady Chatterley, my word, 
different from the common colliers’ wives I She said so 
in so many words Yet one could see a grudge against 
the Chatterleys peep out m her , the grudge against the 
masters 

“ Whj, yes, of course, it would wear Lady Chaltcrlc\ 
out ! It's a mercy she had a sister to come and help 
her Jlcn don't think, high and low alike, they take vliat 
a woman docs for them for granted Oh, I’\c told the 
(olhers off about it many a time. But it’s icry hard for 
Sir Clifford, you know, crippled like that They ivcre 
nh\a>s a haughty family, stand-offish in a waj , as thcv’vc 
a riglit to be But then, to be brought dovn like that ' 
And it’s ^ery hard on Lady Chuttcrlcj , perhaps harder on 
her "What slic misses ' I only had Ted three }cars, but 
mi V. ord, ivhilc I had him I had a liusband I could iicitr 
forget lie vas one in a thousand, and jollj us the day 
V ho’d CMr hisc thought he’d get killed? I don’t Inhe'f 
it to this da>, somehow , I’\c nc\cr belieicd it, tlinugh I 
washed him with m\ own hands But he was iieifr dead 
for me, lie ntecr was I nf\<r look it m ” 

This was a mv soiec in Vragbs, \er\ new for Conni' 
to hear, if roiiM d a n(\. e ir m lar 

Fur fla first vccl or so, ’Mr'- B'lllfui, hov'err, was 
(pnet at ^^ragb\ , lur as'urtd, bos‘\ manner hit In r, utd 
•ht wa inreou- Uilli (lifford she \.n'- ‘li\, rdino I 
Irtgliliind, ind sth nl TI< Id ed that, arul soon r<<o\(ri 1 
hi' ' If-p ' M Mon, Ittling h( r do thing for bun \ ithoiit 
f e t n n()*it ng In r 
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** '> u^.^'u! '•orcntit; ’ h*- said Connie opened fact 

ijf3 n '•onde', oj*- ojd rot c'-ntradict him dinercnt 
arc inio'c'^ion*; on t"'o diCcrcnt people’ 

\rd le 50 bcc'rre rafh''r mperb, some’rbat lordly 
'r.tb t’'-- ruT'^t. She Ind ntli'r c'cpceted it, and he pb^ed 
nn '^■jfhojt Jnovrin" So nijccptib’c vre are to vhat is 
t peeled of u^; ' Tne colliers n'’d been so like children, 
ial}jn" to her, and te’iirg he- r-hat hurt them, ■r-hile she 
b nd-’^td them o’ nur-ed them Thej had alrrajs made 
her feel so pr. rd. a’most superhuman in her admmistra- 
i on': Yorr Cln^ord m'>cc per feel small, and life a servant, 
and "he accepl^'d it vnthout a v ord, adjusting herself to the 
upper c!'’':"e': 

She came '.erj mute vnth her long, handsome face, and 
doTTicn^t c}e=, to administer to him bnd she said eery 
liumbh “ Shall I do this no*"-. Sir Clifford ' Shall I do 
that' 

“ Mo Icaic it for a time, I II ha've it done later ” 

“ Very "-ell, Sir Clifford ” 

“ Come in again m haif-an-hour ” 

“ Yciy yell. Sir QiEford, ’ 

“ And just take those old papers out, vnll you' ” 

Ver: yell, Sir Oiflord 

Shf yent softK, and in half-an-hour she came softly 
again She was bullied, but she didn’t mind She yas 
o'Tienencing the upper classes She neither resented nor 
disbked QiCord, he was just part of a phenomenon, the 
phenomenon of the high-class foils, so far unlmoyn to her, 
but now to be Inoyn She felt more at home vntfa Lady 
Chatterlcj, and after all it’s the mistress of the house 
matters most 

5Irs Bolton helped Qifford to bed at nigbt, and slept 
Tcro^s the passage from his room, and came if he rang for 
her in the night- She also helped him m the morning, and 
soon ■valeted him completely, even shavang him, m her soft, 
tentative yoman’s yay She vras very good and competent, 
and she soon knew hoy to have him m her poyer He 
wasn't so v'ery different from the colbers after all, when 
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*nncc tho\ ucrc all agreeable And it uas curious how much 
cIo«:er Ihc ‘:cr\ ants' quarters seemed to ha\c come, right up 
to the doors of Clifford’s studj, when before they were so 
remote For Mrs Betts Mould sometimes sit m Mrs Bolton’s 
room, and Connie heard their loMcrcd voiecs, and felt some- 
how the strong, outer Mbration of the working people almost 
ln^ndIng the sitting-rooms, when she and Clifford were 
alone So changed was "Wragby merely by Mrs Bolton’s 
coming 

And Connie felt herself released, in another world , she 
felt she breathed differcntlj But still she was afraid of 
how many of her roots, perhaps mortal ones, were tangled 
with Clifford's Yet sidl, she breathed freer, a new phase 
was going to begin in her life 



CHAPTER VIII 


Mrs Bolton also kept a cherishing eye on Connie, feehng 
she must extend to her her female and professional pro- 
tection She was always urgmg her ladyship to walk out, 
to drive to Uthwaite, to be m the air For Conme had 
got mto the habit of sittmg still by the fire, pretendmg to 
read, or to sew feebly, and hardly gomg out at all 

It was a blowy day soon after H i l da had gone, that Mrs 
Bolton said “ Now, why don’t you go for a walk through 
the wood, and look at the daffs behmd the keeper’s cottage ? 
They’re the prettiest sight you’d see m a day’s march And 
you could put some m your room, wild daffs are always so 
cheerful-lookmg, aren’t they ? ” 

Conme took it m good part, even dafis for daffodils Wild 
daffodils 1 After all, one should not stew m one’s own juice 
The sprmg came back “ Seasons return, but not to 

me returns Day, or the sweet approach of Ev’n or Morn 
And the keeper, his thm, white body, hke a lonely pistil 
of an mvisible flower She had forgotten him m her un- 
speakable depression But now something roused 
“ Pale beyond porch and portal ” . the thmg to do was 


to pass the porches and the portals 

She was stronger, she could walk better, and in the woo 
the wmd would not be so tirmg as it was across the park, 
flattemng against her She wanted to forget, to forget the 
world, and all the dreadful, camon-bodied people “ Ye 
must be born again 1 I believe m the resurrection of the 
body I Except a gram of wheat fall ml o the earth and die, 
it shall by no means bring forth When the crocus cometh 
forth I too will emerge and see the sun I ” In the wind of 


March endless phrases swept through hter consciousness 
Little gusts of sunshme blew, strangely bright, and ht 
up the celandines at the wood’s edge, urider the hazel-rods, 
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they spangled out bright and yellow And the wood was 
still, stiller, but yet gusty with crossing sun The first 
windflowers were out, and all the wood seemed pale with 
the pallor of endless httle anemones, sprinkling the shaken 
floor “ The world has grown pale with thy breath ” 
But it was the breath of Persephone, this tune, she was 
out of hell on a cold mornmg Cold breaths of wmd came, 
and overhead there was an anger of entangled wmd caught 
among the twigs It, too, was caught and tr3rmg to tear 
itself free, the wind, hke Absalom How cold the anemones 
looked, bobbing their naked white shoulders over ermohne 
skirts of green But they stood it A few first bleached 
little primroses, too, by the path, and yellow buds unfoldmg 
themselves 

The roarmg and swaymg was overhead, only cold currents 
came down below Conme was strangely excited m the 
wood, and the colour flew in her cheeks, and burned blue 
m her eyes She walked ploddingly, picking a few primroses 
and the first violets, that smelled sweet and cold And she 
drifted on without knowing where she was 
Till she came to the clearing, at the far end of the wood, 
and saw the green-stained stone cottage, looking almost 
rosy, like the flesh underneath a mushroom, its stone 
warmed m a burst of sun And there was a sparkle of 
yellow ]asmine by the door, the closed door But no 
sound, no smoke from the chimney, no dog barking 
She went qmetly round to the back, where the bank rose 
up , she had an excuse, to see the daffodils 
And they were there, the short-stemmed flowers, rusthng 
and fluttermg and shivering, so bright and ahve, but with 
nowhere to hide their faces, as they turned them away from 
the wind 

They shook their bright, sunny httle rags m bouts of 
distress But perhaps they liked it really, perhaps they 
leally liked the tossmg 

Constance sat down with her back to a yoimg pine-tree, 
that swayed against her with curious hfe, elastic, and 
powerful, rising up The erect, ahve thing, with its top m 
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the sun I And as she Tvatched, her hands in her lap, she 
caught the famt, tarry scent of the floivers And then, 
being so stdl and alone, she seemed to get into the current 
of her own proper destiny She had been fastened by a 
rope, and lagging and snarrmg hke a boat at its moorings 
now she was loose and adrift 

The sunshine gave waj’ to chill, the daffodils were in 
shadow, dipping silentl}' So they would dip through the 
day and the long cold mght So strong m their frailtj ' 
She rose, a httle stiff, took a few daffodils, and went 
down She hated breakmg the flowers, but she wanted 
just one or two to go with her She would haie to go 
back to Wragby and its walls, and now she hated it, 
especially its thick walls “Walls ! Alwajs walls ' Yet one 
needs them in this wind 

Wlien she got home Clifford asked her 
“ Where did you go ^ ’ 

“ Right across the wood ' Look, aren't the httle daffodils 
adorable ^ To think thcj should come out of the earth ' ’ 

“ Tiist as much out of air and sunshine,' he said 
“ But modelled in the earth,’* she retorted, with a prompt 
contradiction, that surprised her a httle 

The ne\t afternoon she went to the wood again She 
followed the broad riding that sweraed round and up 
Ihrough the larches to a spring called John's Well It wa' 
cold on this hillside, and not a flower in the darknc's of 
larches But the icy little spring softl} pressed upiuirds 
from its tm> wcll-bcd of pure, rcddish-wliite pebbles Hov 
!o\ and clear it was ' brilliant ' The new 1 eeper had lu* 
doubt put in fresh pebbles She heard the f unt tinkV of 
voter as the tun o\crfio\ trickled o\cr and down lull. 
In ( n abo\c the hissing boom of the Inrch-i.ood th if sjin id 
its hnstlin", leafless, voltish darkness on the dovn ^!o}' , 
•■lu in ird the tinlh is of tun vntcr-hclls 

rhn j'latr e n v Pttfi snmti r, cold damp “Sr! the vni 
must h ivi In t n i tlrml inn pi wo for hundreds of if" 
\'n’ to P'nri Its fun cltind s]i u e i.C' iusJi uid d 
id d. n. d 
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Srt Tr 0 '"(F '-iTi'. Yo— Ic'-'m- 5 o'-"" As s^'e "‘crt 
■■ c t ir-d a fa ~t tarr r;: o~ trc rgrt, and stood shll 

to 1 t'"^ Was ‘ r’^’c r~ •’ •~ccd''c-c^ o~ * It vas 

•• a*'' \ I>3’"TiC-i*'r: 

S; ’ "ra f i oo I «trr \ F ti '■*' '"c roticta a narro~ 
trao' trct’^c-O’' ao-ap r'-trcs-. \ t'’ct th^t ^oor'ed to lead 
xio-rh^Te fed it 1 aa beca used Sbe turned dorm 

It ad’vc'-ta'ojdy ic'^ec* tbe tr.cY , Ourg f.rs vrh ch gave 
^ay s&or to tr c o I oa’. orooei She fo ’o—c-o the track and 
t 'c h^niT-mg gre— reader, i*' t^e sde*’ca of the vand,. 
'~ood, for trees rrOfC a '-!e''cc c' ca *a t'"cnr no'se of vr.nd 
yn, ^ cr— } *‘ r e'ea-'ng and a secret htt’e hut 
made of ras^’c T>o’''S And see had rc\er been he'e before ! 
S^'C " "■t ,* — r* p’ace "vhere the gro"ang 

pi .-xr-ate ’~cre ^tz'c-i, tf c I ee^/cr in his ci^irt-s'ecves vas 
> i csfing. ha-nmenre. The dog trotted forvard ’nth a short, 
-harp b itI. ara the kcepc” Idtcd h s face suddenly and s3t 
f cr He had a ‘‘a’l’ca ^ook in hs ejes 
lie stra ghtened hms.lf and saluted, vatching her m 
S'lerc*. as she came fo“‘a''d 'vith vreakenirg limbs He 
resented the inlrjs'on he cherished bis solituae as his only 
and last f'^c-edem in I fc 

“ I Tro*’dc'‘ed -^-hat tl c hamnemg v-as 'he said feehng 
v-eaA ard breathless, and a little afra d of him, as he looked 
so straignt at her 

Especialh he did not vant to come mto contact with a 
T-oman aga^n. He fc3*ed it . for he had a big wound from 
o’d contacts He felt if he could rot be alone and if he 
cou^d not be left alo^e, he woula die His recoil away 
from the outer world was complete, his last refuge was 
this wood ; to h'de himself there ' 

Connie grew warm bf the fire, which she had made too 
big . then she grew hot She went and sat on the stool m 
the doorway, rratching the man at work He seemed not 
to notice her. but he knew Yet he worked on, as if 
absoroedly. and his brown dog sat on her tail near him, 
and surveyed the untrustworthj world 

Slender, qmet and quick, the man finished the coop he 
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Tvas making, turned it over, tried the sliding door, then set 
it aside Then he rose, went for an old coop, and took it 
to the chopping-log where he was working Crouching, he 
tried the bars , some broke in his hands , he began to draw 
the nails Then he turned the coop o^er and dehherated. 
and he gave absolutely no sign of awareness of the woman's 
presence 

So Conme watched him fixedly And the same solitary 
aloneness she had seen m him before, she now saw in hun 
clothed sohtary, and intent, like an animal that works 
alone, but also broodmg, like a soul that recoils away, 
away from all human contact Silently, patiently, he was 
recoihng away from her even now It was the stdlness, 
and the timeless sort of patience, m a man impatient and 
passionate, that touched Conme's senses She saw it m 
his bent head, the qmck, qmet hands, the crouchmg of his 
slender, sensitive loms , somethmg patient and withdrawn 
She felt his experience had been deeper and wider than 
her own , much deeper and wider^ and perhaps more deadly 
And this relieved her of herself , she felt almost irresponsible 

So she sat m the doorway of the hut m a dream, utterly 
unaware of tune and of parbcular circumstances She was 
so drifted away that he glanced up at her quickly, and 
saw the utterly still, waitmg look on her face To him 
it was a look of waitmg And a httle thm tongue of fire 
suddenly flickered m his loms, at the root of his back, and 
he groaned m spirit He dreaded with a repulsion almost of 
death, any further close human contact He wished above 
all thmgs she would go away, and leave him to his own 
privacy He dreaded her wiU, her female will, and her 
modem female msistency And above all he dreaded her 
cool, upper-class impudence of havmg her own way Fo’’^ 
after all he was only a hired man He hated her presence 
there 

Conme came to herself with sudden uneasiness She rose 
The afternoon was turning to evenmg, yet she could not go 
away. She went over to the man, who stood up at atten- 
tion, his worn face stifi and black, his eyes watchmg her 
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‘ It ic so nue lion , so restful,*’ she snid “ 1 Im\c ne\cr 
ill on luro before ” 

“ Xo' 

1 think 1 shnll come niul sit here sometimes ” 

“ \ts > ” 

“ Do eon lock the hnl eehtn eou'rc not here? 

“ Yes, eonr Lnde ship ” 

“ Do eon think 1 could hnec n kej loo, so that I could 
sit here sometunes? Arc there te\o kejs? ” 

“ Xot as \h knoev on Ihcr' isnn ” 

He had lapsed into the eernacular Connie hesitated, 
he eeas pulling up an opposition Was it Ins hut, after 
nll> 

“ Couldn’t eve pet another kce ? ” she asked m her soft 
eoicc, that underneath had the ring of a woman determined 
to get her evae 

“ Another * ” he said, glancing at her evith a flash of 
anger, louched eeilh derision 
“ Yes, a duplicate,” she said, flushing 
“ ’Appen Sir Clifford ’ud know,” he said, putting her off 
“ Yes • ’ she said, “ he might hae'c another Otherwise 
we could have one made from the one you have It would 
onlj lake a daj or so, I suppose You could spare your key 
for so long ” 

“ Ah canna tell ycr, m’lady I Ah know nob’dy as ma’es 
keys round ’ere ” 

Connie suddenly flushed with anger 
“ Very well I ” she said “ I’ll sec to it ” 

“ All right, your Ladyship ” 

Their eyes met His had a cold, ugly look of dislike and 
contempt, and indiflercncc to what would happen Hers 
Were hot with rebuff 

But her heart sank, she saw how utterly he disliked her, 
when she went against him And she saw him in a sort of 
desperation 

“ Good-afternoon 1 ” 

“ Afternoon, ray Lady ! ” He saluted and turned 
abruptly away She had wakened the sleeping dogs of 
D 
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old voracious anger m him, anger against the self-willed 
female And he was powerless, powerless He knew it ! 

And she was angry against the self-willed male A servant 
too ’ She walked sullenly home 

She found Mrs Bolton under the great beech-tree on the 
knoll, looking for her 

“ I 3ust wondered if you’d be coming, my Lady,” the 
woman said brightly 

“ Am I late ? ” asked Connie 

“ Oh only Sir Clifford was waiting for his tea ” 

“ Yfhy didn’t you make it then ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t think it’s hardly my place I don’t think 
Sir Chfford would like it at all, my Lady ” 

“ I don’t see why not,” said Conme 
She went mdoors to Chfford’s study, where the old brass 
kettle was simmermg on the tray. 

“ Am I late, Clifford I ” she said, putting down the few 
flowers and taking up the tea-caddy, as she stood before the 
tray m her hat and scarf “ I’m sorry ! Why didn’t you 
let Mrs Bolton make the tea? ” 

“ I didn’t think of it,” he said iromcally “ I don’t quite 
see her presiding at the tea-table ” 

“ Oh, there’s nothmg sacrosanct about a silver tea-pot, 
said Conme 

He glanced up at her curiously 
“ What did you do all afternoon ? ” he said 
“ Waited and sat in a sheltered place Do you know 
there are still berries on the big hoUy-tree? ” 

She took ofi her scarf, but not her hat, and sat down to 
make tea The toast would certamly be leathery She put 
the tea-cosy over the tea-pot, and rose to get a httle glass 
for her violets The poor flowers hung over, limp on their 
stalks 

“ They’ll revive agam ! ” she said, putting them before 
him m then glass for him to smell 

“ Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes,” he quoted 
“ I don’t see a bit of connection with the aetual violets, 
she said “ The Elizabethans are rather upholstered ” 
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She poured him his tea 

“ Do you think there is a second key to that little hut 
not far from John’s Well, where the pheasants are reared ? ” 
she said 

“ There may be Why ? ” 

“ I happened to find it to-day — and I’d never seen it 
before I think it’s a darhng place I could sit there some- 
times, couldn’t I? ” 

“ Was Mellors there ? ” 

“ Yes 1 That’s how I found it , his hammering He 
didn’t seem to like my intruding at all In fact he was 
almost rude when I asked about a second key ” 

“ What did he say ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing ]ust his manner, and he said he knew 
nothing about keys ” 

“ There may be one m father’s study Betts knows them 
all, they’re all there I’ll get him to look ” 

“ Oh, do ! ” she said 
So Mellors was almost rude ? ” 

“ Oh, nothing, really I But I don’t think he wanted me 
to have the freedom of the castle, qmte ” 

“ I don’t suppose he did ” 

Still, I don’t see why he should mmd It’s not his 
home, after all 1 It’s not his private abode I don’t see 
why I shouldn’t sit there if I want to ” 

“ Qmte 1 ” said Chfford “ He thinks too much of him- 
seK, that man ” 

“ Do you thmk he does ? ” 

“ Oh, decidedly I He thinks he’s something exceptional 
You know he had a wife he didn’t get on with, so he ]omed 
up m 1915 and was sent out to India, I beheve Anyhow 
be was blacksmith to the cavalry m Egypt for a time , 
always was connected with horses, a clever fellow that way 
Then some Indian colonel took a fancy to him, and he was 
made a heutenant Yes, they gave him a commission I 
beheve he went back to India with his colonel, and up to 
the north-west frontier He was lU , he has a pension He 
didn’t come out of the army till last year, I believe, and 
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then, naturally, it isn’t easy for a man like that to get hack 
to his own level He’s boimd to flounder But he does his 
duty all right, as far as I'm concerned Only, I’m not 
having any of the Lieutenant Mellors touch ” 

‘‘ How could they make him an offlcer when he speaks 
broad Derbyshire^ ” 

He doesn’t . . except by fits and starts He can 

speak perfectl}' well, for him I suppose he has an idea 
if he's come down to the ranks again, he’d better speak 
as the ranks speak ” 

“ Why didn t jmu tell me about him before ? ” 

“ Oh, I've no patience with these romances They're 
the rmn of aU order It’s a thousand pities they ever 
happened ” 

Conme was inclmed to agree What was the good of 
discontented people who fitted m nowhere? 

In the spell of fine weather Chfiord, too, decided to go to 
the wood The wmd was cold, but not so tuesome, and the 
sunshme was like life itself, warm and full 

It’s amazmg,” said Coimie, how different one feels 
when there’s a really fresh fine day Usually one feels 
the very au is half dead People are kiUmg the very 
au.” 

“ Do you thmk people are domg it ? ” he asked 
‘‘ I do The steam of so much boredom, and discontent 
and anger out of all the people, just kills the vitality m the 
air I’m sure of it ” 

‘‘ Perhaps some condition of the atmosphere lowers the 
vitabty of the people ? ” he said 

No, it’s man that poisons the umverse,” she asserted 
“ Fouls his own nest,” remarked Chfford 
The chair puffed on In the hazel copse catkms were 
hangmg pale gold, and m sunny places the wood-anemones 
were wide open, as if exclanmng with the joy of hfe, just 
as good as m past days, when people could exclaim along 
with them They had a famt scent of apple-blossom 
Conme gathered a few for Chfford. 

He took them and looked at them cunously 
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“Thou unnMshed l»rulc of quictncis/* he quoted 
“ It •~rcni<; to fit nn\\<rs ':o much belter Unu Greek \qscs ” 
■“ R'i\T«;hid !■; <;iich a horrid %\ord ’ ” she said “It’s 
onh piojde who rneish tliinps “ 

“ Oh, I don't knov\ » . sands nnd things,” he snid 
“ E\rn snads onh t it thtm and bees don't ravish ” 
She was iuigr\ with huii, turning c%crylhing into words 
Viu!cIn were Tuno’s ceehds, and windflowers were un- 
nnshed hrnhs How «;hc hated words, always coming 
In tween lier nnd life thee did the roMshing, if nn> thing 
did rends -made ^ ords and phrases, sucking all the hfe- 
sa]> out of In mg things 

The walk with Clifford was not quite a success Between 
him and Connie tlicre was a tension that each pretended 
not to notice, but there it was Suddenly, with all the 
force of her female instinct, she was shoeing him off She 
wanted to lie clear of him, nnd especially of iiis conscious- 
ness, his words, Ills obsession with himself, Ins endless 
treadmill obsession with himself, and his own words 
The weather came rain\ again Bui after a day or two 
she went out in the rain, and she went to the wood And 
once llicre, she went towards the hut It was raining, but 
not so cold, and the wood felt so silent and remote, m- 
ncccssiblt in the dusk of ram 
She came to the clearing No one there I The hut was 
locked But she sat on the log doorstep, under the rustic 
porch, nnd snuggled into her own warmth So she sat, 
looking at the rain, listening to the many noiseless noises of 
it, and to the strange soughings of wind m upper branches, 
when there seemed to be no wind Old oak trees stood 
around, grey, powerful trunks, ram-blackcncd, round and 
■vital, throwing off reckless limbs The ground was fairly 
free of undergrowth, the anemones sprinkled, there was a 
bush or two, elder, or guilder-rose, and a purplish tangle 
of bramble, the old russet of bracken almost vanished 
under green anemone tufts , Perhaps this was one of the 
unravishcd places TJnravishcd 1 The whole world was 
ravnshed 
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Some things can’t be ra\nshed You can’t ra\ush a tin 
of sardines And so many women are like that, and men 
But the earth ! 

The ram was abatmg It was hardly making darkness 
among the oaks any more Conme wanted to go, yet she 
sat on But she was getting cold , yet the overwhelming 
inertia of her inner resentment kept her there as if 
paralysed 

Ravished ' How ra\ushed one could be without ever 
being touched Ravished by dead words become obscene, 
and dead ideas become obsessions 
A wet brown dog came running and did not bark, hftmg 
a wet feather of a tail The man followed in a wet black 
oilskin jacket, hke a chauffeur, and face flushed a little. 
She felt him recoil in his qmek walk, when he saw her 
She stood up in the handbreadth of dryness under the rustic 
porch He saluted "without speaking, coming slowly near 
She began to withdraw 
“ I’m just going,’’ she said 

“ Was ycr waitin’ to get in ? ” he asked, looking at the 
hut, not at her 

“ No, I onl} sat a few minutes in the shelter,” she said, 
Avitli quiet dignity 

He looked at her She looked cold 
“ Sir Clifford ’adn t got no other key then ? ” he asked 
“ No, but it doesn’t matter I can sit perfectly dry under 
this porch. Good afternoon ' ” She hated the excess of 
■vernacular in his speech 

He "Hatched her closclv, as she Has moMiig away Then 
he hitched up his jacket, and put his hand in his breeches 
jiockct, taking out the kcj of the hut 

“ ’Apjicn ^er’d belter a\c this kej, an* Ah mun fend 
for t’bods some other road ” 

Slu looked at him 
“ Y hat do \ou mean ^ * she asked 

” 1 nu m as apjitn Mi can hnd anuther phccc as'll du 
for rvarin’ th’ ph(a‘:nnls If her want ter be 'irt, jo'll non 
\ uit nu nu'-'-in* aiiaht a tli’ time ” 
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She looked at him, getting his meaning through '■the -^og 
of the dialect 

“ AVhy don’t you speak ordinary English? ” she said 
coldly . 

“ Me I Ah thowt it wot’ ordinary ” 

She was silent for a few moments in anger 
“ So if ycr want t’ key, yer’d better ta’e it Or ’appen 
Ah’d better gi’e ’t wer termorrer, an’ clear all t’ stuff aht 
fust Would that du for yer? ” 

She became more angry 

“ I didn’t want your key,” she said “ I don’t want you 
to clear anything out at all I don’t m the least want to 
turn you out of your hut, thank you I I only wanted to 
be able to sit here sometimes, like to-day But I can sit 
perfectly well under the porch, so please say no more about 
it ” 

He looked at her again with his wicked blue eyes 
“ Why,” he began, m the broad slow dialect, “ your 
Ladyship’s as welcome as Christmas ter' th’ hut an’ th’ 
key an’ iverythink as is On’y this time o’ th’ year ther’ 
bods ter set, an’ Ah’ve got ter be potterm’ abaht a good 
bit, seem’ after ’em, an’ a Winter time Ah need ’ardly 
come nigh th’ pleece But what wi’ sprmg, an’ Sir Chfford 
wantin’ ter start th’ pheasants An’ your Ladyship’d 

non want me tinkerin’ around an’ about when she was ’ere, 
all th’ time ” 

She hstened with a dim kind of amazement 
“ Why should I mind your being here ? ” she asked 
He looked at her curiously 

“ T’ nuisance on me 1 ” he said briefly, but significantly 
She flushed “ Very well 1 ” she said finally “ I won't 
trouble you But I don’t think I should have minded at 
all sitting and seeing you look after the birds I should 
have liked it But since you think it mterferes -with you, 

I won’t disturb you, don’t be afraid You are Sir Clifford’s 
keeper, not mine ” 

The phrase sounded queer, she didn’t know why But 
she let it pass 
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“ Nay, your Lad3"ship It’s j'our Ladyship's own ’ut 
It’s as your Ladyship likes an’ pleases, ever}' tune Yer 
can turn me off at a ■wik's notice It wor only . 

“ Only what? she asked, baffled 
He pushed back his hat m an odd comic way 
“ On'y as ’appen yo’d like the place ter j^ersen, when 
j’^er did come, an’ not me messm’ abaht ” 

“ But wh}’^? ” she said angrj^. “ Aren’t jmu a civihsed 
human bemg ? Do you think I ought to be afraid of j'ou ^ 
Why should I take any notice of you and your bemg here 
or not? Why is it important? ” 

He looked at her, all his face ghmmermg with wicked 
laughter 

“ It s not, 3’^our Ladj^ship Not in the very least,’’ he said 
“ Well, why then ? ” she asked 
“ Shah. I get your Ladyship another key then ? ” 

No, thank j’ou ' I don t want it ” 

Oh'U get It anyhow. We’d best ’ave two keys ter th’ 
place ” 

“ And I consider you are msolent,” said Conme, with 
her colour up, pantmg a httle 

“ Nay, naj’^ ’ *’ he said quickly “ Dunna yer say that ' 
Nay, nay ' I mver meant nuthink Ah on y thought as 
if yo’ come ’ere. Ah s’d ’ave ter clear out, an’ it'd mean 
a lot o’ work, settm’ up somewheres else But if j^our 
Ladyship isn’t gomg ter take no notice o’ me, then . it’s 
Sir ChSord’s ’ut, an’ everythmk is as j-our Ladyship hkes, 
everj thmk is as j’our Ladj’ship likes, an’ pleases, bamn’ 
3^er take no notice o’ me, dom’ the bits of jobs as Ah’ve 
ter do ” 

Connie went awaj’^ completelj’^ bewildered She was not 
sure whether she had been msulted and mortally offended, 
or not Perhaps the man really onlj’- meant what he said , 
that he thought she would expect him to keep awaj’ xVs 
if she would dream of it ' And as if he could possibly be 
so important, he and his stupid presence 

She went home m confusion, not knowing what she 
thought or felt 


CHAPTER IX 


Connie was surprised at her own feeling of aversion from 
Cbfford What is more, she felt she had always really 
disliked him Not hate there was no passion in it But 
a profound physical dislike Almost it seemed to her, she 
married him because she disliked him, m a secret, physical 
sort of way But of course, she had married him really 
because m a mental way he attracted her and excited her 
He had seemed, m some way, her master, beyond her 
Now the mental excitement had worn itself out and 
collapsed, and she was aware only of the physical aversion 
It rose up her from her depths and she realised how it 
had been eating her life away 
She felt weak and utterly forlorn She wished some help 
would come from outside But m the whole world there 
was no help Society was terrible because it was insane 
Civilised society is msane Money and so-caUed love are 
its two great mamas, money a long way first The m- 
dividual asserts himself m his disconnected msamty m these 
two modes money and love Look at Michaehs I His 
life and activity were just msamty His love was a sort of 
msamty 

And Clifford the same All that talk I All that writing I 
All that wild strugghng to push himself forward I It was 
just msamty And it was getting worse, really maniacal 
Connie felt washed-out with fear But at least, Chfford 
was shiftmg his grip from her on to Mrs Bolton He did 
not know it Like many msane people, his msamty might 
be measured by the thmgs he was not aware of, of the 
great desert tracts m his consciousness 

Mrs Bolton was admirable m many ways But she had 
that queer sort of bossmess, endless assertion of her own 
will, which IS one of the signs of msamty m modem woman 
D’*' 118 
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She thought she was utterly subservient and living for 
others Chfford fascinated her because he always, or so 
often, frustrated her will, as if by a finer instinct He had 
a finer, subtler wdl of self-assertion than herself This was 
his charm for her. 

Perhaps that had been his charm, too, for Connie 

“ It’s a lovely day, to-day I ” Mrs Bolton would say in 
her caressive, persuasive voice “ I should thmk you’d 
enjoy a httle run m your chair to-day, the sun’s just 
lovely ” 

“ Yes ? Will you give me that book — there, that yellow 
one And I think I’U have those hyacinths taken out ” 

“ Why, they’re so beautiful ! ” She pronounced it with 
the “ y ” sound be-yutiful 1 — “ And the scent is simply 
gorgeous ” 

“ The scent is what I object to,” he said “ It’s a httle 
funereal ” 

“ Do you thmk so I ” she exclaimed m surprise, just a 
httle offended, but impressed And she carried the 
hyaemths out of the room, impressed by bis higher 
fastidiousness 

Shall I shave you this mormng, or would you rather 
do it yourself? ” Always the same soft, caressive, sub- 
servient, yet managmg voice 

“ I don’t know Do you mmd waiting a while I’ll rmg 
when I’m ready ” 

Very good, Sir Clifford ! ” she rephed, so soft and sub- 
missive, withdrawmg qmetly. But every rebuff stored up 
new energy of will m her 

When he rang, after a tune, she would appear at once 
And then he would say 

“ I thmk I’d rather you shaved me this mommg ” 

Her heart gave a httle thrill, and she rephed with extra 
softness 

“ Very good, Sir Chfford ! ” 

She was very deft, with a soft, hngermg touch, a httle 
slow At first he had resented the mfinitely soft touch of 
her fingers on his face But now he liked it, with a growing 
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\oIuptuousness He let her shave him nearly every day 
her face near his, her eyes so very concentrated, watching 
that she did it right And gradually her fingertips knew 
his cheeks and lips, his jaw and chm and throat perfectly 
He was well-fed and well-groomed, his face and throat were 
handsome enough, and he was a gentleman 
She was handsome, too, pale, her face rather long and 
absolutely still, her eyes bnght, but revealing nothing 
Gradually, mth infinite softness, almost with love, she 
was getting him by the throat, and he was jnelding to 
her 

She now did almost everything for him, and he felt more 
at home with her, less ashamed of acceptmg her menial 
offices, than with Connie She hked handlmg him She 
loved having his body m her charge, absolutely, to the last 
menial offices She said to Connie one day “ All men are 
babies, when you come to the bottom of them Why, I’ve 
handled some of the toughest customers as ever went down 
Tevershall pit But let anythmg ail them so that you have 
to do for them, and they’re babies, ]ust big babies Oh, 
there’s not much difference in men ' ” 

At first Sirs Bolton had thought there really was some- 
thing different in a gentleman, a real gentleman, like Sir 
Clifford So Clifford had got a good start of her But 
gradually, as she came to the bottom of him, to use her 
own term, she found he was like the rest, a baby grown 
to man’s proportions but a baby with a queer temper 
and a fine manner and power m its control, and all sorts 
of odd knowledge that she had never dreamed of, with 
which he could still bully her 
Conme was sometimes tempted to say to him 
“ For God’s sake, don’t sink so hombly mto the hands 
of that woman ! ” But she found she didn’t care for him 
enough to say it, in the long run 

It was still her habit to spend the evemng together, till 
ten o’clock Then they would talk, or read together, or 
go over his manuscript But the thrill had gone out of it 
,She was bored by his manuscript But she still dutifully 
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typed them out for him. But in time 3Irs Bolton Trould do 
e\en thaL 

For Connie had sn^ge^ted to ?>Irs Bolton that she should 
ieam to use a t}p>eTrnter. And iMrs Bolton, always ready, 
had begun at once, and practised assiduously. So now 
Clifford would sometimes dictate a letter to her. and she 
would take it down rather slowly, but correct-v. And he 
was veiy* patient spelling ior her the diScuIt words or the 
occasional phrases m French. She was so thnlied it was 
almost a pleasure to mstruct her. 

Xow Conme would sometimes plead a headache as an 
excuse for gomg up to her room after dinner 

“ Perhaps ilrs Bolton will play piquet with you.” she 
said to Clifford. 

‘‘ Oh. I shall be perfectly all right You go to your own 
room and rest, darhng.” 

But no sooner had she gone, than he rang for 3Irs Bolton, 
and asked her to take a hand at piquet or bezique. or even 
chess He bad taught her all these games And Connie 
found it curiously objectionable to see nirs Bolton, ffushed 
and tremulous like a little girl, touebmg her queen or her 
knight with xincertam fingers then drawing away again. 
And Clifford, faintly smihng with a haif-teasing snperiority, 
saying to her • 

“ You must say j'adoube ! ” 

She looked up at him with bright, startled eyes, then 
murmured shyly, obediently . 

“ J'adoube ’ ' 

Yes, he was educating her. And he enjoyed it. it saxe 
him a sense of power. And she was thrilled. She was 
commg bit bx bit into possession of all rhat the gentry knew, 
all that made them upper class . apart from the money. 
That thnlied her. And at the same time, she was making 
him want to haxe her with him It was a subtle deep 
flattery to him her genuine thiiH. 

To Connie, Clifford seemed to be coming out in his true 
colotEcs . a little xulgar, a httle common, and uninspired : 
xather fat Ixy Bolton's tncks and humble bossiness were 
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also only too transparent But Connie did wonder at the 
genuine thnll which the woman got out of Clifford To say 
she was in love with him would be putting it wrongly She 
was thnlled by her contact with a man of the upper class, 
this titled gentleman, this author who could write books and 
poems, and whose photograph appeared in the illustrated 
newspapers She was thnlled to a weird passion And this 
“ educatmg ” her roused m her a passion of e-s-citement and 
response much deeper than any love affair could have done 
In truth, the very fact that there could be no love affair 
left her free to thrill to her very marrow with this other 
passion, the pecuhar passion of Knowing, knowing as he 
knew 

There was no mistake that the woman was in some way 
m love with him whatever force we give to the word love 
She looked so handsome and so young, and her grey eyes 
were sometimes marvellous At the same time, there was 
a lurking soft satisfaction about her, even of triumph, and 
private satisfaction Ugh, that private satisfaction I How 
Conme loathed it 1 

But no wonder Chfford was caught by the woman 1 She 
absolutely adored him, m her persistent fashion, and put 
herself absolutely at his service, for him to use as he liked 
No wonder he was flattered I 

Connie heard long conversations going on between the 
two Or rather, it was mostly Jlrs Bolton talking She 
had unloosed to him the stream of gossip about Tevershall 
^^lIage It was more than gossip It was Mrs Gaskell 
and George Ehot and Miss Mitford all rolled m one, with 
a great deal more, that these women left out Once started, 
JIrs Bolton was better than any book, about the lives of 
the people She knew them all so intimately, and had such 
a pecuhar, flamey zest m all their affairs, it was wonderful, 
if ]ust a trifle humiliating to hsten to her At first she had 
not ventured to “ talk Tevershall,” as she called it, to 
Chfford But once started, it went Chfford was listening 
for “ material,” and he^found it in plenty Connie realised 
that his so-called genius was just this a perspicuous talent 
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for personal gossip, clever and apparently detached Sirs 
Bolton, of course, was very warm when she “ talked 
Tevershall ” Carried away, in fact And it was marvellous, 
the thmgs than happened and that she knew about She 
would have run to dozens of volumes 

Connie was fascinated, hstemng to her But afterwards 
always a little ashamed She ought not to hsten with this 
queer rabid cunosity After all, one may hear the most 
private affairs of other people, but only m a spirit of respect 
for the struggling, battered thing which any human soul is, 
and m a spirit of fine, discriminative sympathy For even 
satire is a form of sympathy It is the way our S5mpathy 
flows and recoils that really determines our lives And here 
lies the vast importance of the novel, properly handled It 
can inform and lead into new places the flow of our sym- 
pathetic consciousness, and can lead our sympathy away 
in recoil from thmgs gone dead Therefore, the novel, 
properly handled, can reveal the most secret places of life 
for it is m the passwnni secret places of life, above all, that 
the tide of sensitive auareness needs to ebb and flow, cleans- 
ing and refreshing 

But the no^cl, like gossip, can also excite spurious sym- 
pathies and recoils, mechanical and leaning to the psyche 
The no%el can glorif> the most corrupt feelings, so long 
as they arc convciiitovally “ pure ” Then the novel, hie 
gossip, becomes at last mcious, and, like gossip, all the 
more vicious because it is nluajs ostensibij on the side of 
the angels, Mrs Bolton's gossip was always on the >;idc of 
the angels “ And he was such u hdd fellow, and she was 
such a met woman ” Whereas, as Connie could set e\rn 
from ^frs Bolton’s gossip, the woman had been merely a 
mcal\ -mouthed sort, and tht man ungril> liorn st But 
nngr} honest \ made a “ bud man ” of Inm, and meah- 
inoullu lint'^s made u “ mte woman *’ of her, in the 
\ieinn*, eonttnlional tlmnntling of sjaijiattu bv Mr-. 
Bf'llon 

For this reason, the geis«ip v as humiliating \ik1 for 
11.. reason, most no\cIs, espitrtlh jiopulur one , are 
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humilinting loo TIic jiublic responds now onlj to an appeal 
to its ^ ices 

Nc^c^tllclcss, one got n nw \nsion of Tevershall village 
from Airs Rolf on’s talk. A terrible, seething welter of ugly 
life it seemed not at all the flat drabness it looked from 
outside Clifford, of course, knew by sight most of the people 
mentioned , Connie knew only one or two But it sounded 
rcnlh more like a Central African jungle than an English 
Milage 

“ I suppose you heard as Miss Allsopp was married last 
week! Would you ever! Miss Allsopp, old James’s 
daughter, the boot-and-shoc Allsopp You know, they 
built a house up at P\c Croft The old man died last year 
from a fall cigliU -three, lie uas, an’ nimble as a lad An’ 
then he slipped on Bestvood Hill, on a slide as the lads ’ad 
made last winter, an’ broke his thigh, and that finished him, 
poor old man, it did seem a shame Well, he left all his 
money to Tattie didn’t leave the boys a penny An’ Tattie, 

I knov , IS five years yes, she’s fifty-three last autumn 
And you knou they were such Chapel people, my word 1 
She taught Sunday school for thirty years, till her father 
died And tlicn she started carrying on with a fellow from 
Kinbrook, I don’t know if you know him, an oldish fellow 
with a red nose, rather dandified, Willcock, as works m 
Harrison’s woodyard Well, he’s si\ty-five if he’s a day, 
yet you’d have thought they were a pair of young turtle- 
doves, to sec them, arm-m-arm, and kissing at the gate 
yes, an’ she sithng on his knee right in the bay wmdow on 
Pye Croft Road, for anybody to see And he’s got sons 
over forty only lost Ins ivife two years ago If old James 
Allsopp hasn’t risen from his grave, it’s because there is no 
rising for he kept her that stnet I Now they’re married 
and gone to live down at Kinbrook, and they say she goes 
round in a dressing-gown from mormng to night, a veritable 
sight I’m sure it’s awful, the way the old ones go one I 
Why, they’re a lot worse than the yoimg, and a sight more 
disgustmg I lay it down to the pictures, myself But you 
can’t keep them away I was always saying go to a good 
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instructive film, but do for goodness sake keep away from 
these melodramas and love films. Anyhow keep the children 
away I But there you are, the grown-ups are worse than 
the children and the old ones beat the band Talk about 
morality , nobody care a thing Folks does as they hke, 
and much better ofi they are for it, I must say But they’re 
havmg to draw their horns m nowadays, now th’ pits are 
working so bad, and they haven’t got the money And the 
grumbhng they do, it’s awful, especially the women The 
men are so good and patient 1 What can they do, poor 
chaps 1 But the women, oh, they do carry on ' They go 
and show off, givmg contributions for a weddmg present for 
Prmcess Mary, and then when they see all the grand thmgs 
that’s been given, they simply rave who’s she, any better 
than anybody else I Why doesn’t Swan & Edgar give me 
one fur coat, mstead of givmg her six ? I wish I’d kept my 
ten shilhngs 1 What’s she gomg to give me, I should like 
to know ? Here I can’t get a new spring coat, my dad’s 
working that bad, and she gets van-loads It’s time us 
poor folks had some money to spend, rich ones ’as ’ad it 
long enough I want a new sprmg coat, I do, an’ wheer 
am I going to get it? — I say to them, be thankful you’re 
well fed and well clothed, without all the new finery you 
want I — ^And they fly back at me ‘ Why isn’t Prmcess 
Mary thankful to go about m her old rags, then, an’ have 
nothmg? Folks like her get van-loads, an’ I can’t have 
a new spring coat It’s a damned shame Prmcess ! 
bloomm’ rot about Princess 1 It’s munney as matters, 
an’ cos she’s got lots, they give her more 1 Nobody’s giion’ 
me any, an’ I’ve as much right as anybody else Don’t 
talk to me about education It’s munney as matters I 
want a new spring coat, I do, an’ I shan’t get it, cos there’s 
no munney ’ — That’s all they care about, clothes They 
think nothmg of giving seven or eight guineas for a winter 
coat — colher’s daughters, mmd you — and two guineas for 
a child’s summer hat And then they go to the Primitive 
Chapel m their two-gmnea hat, girls as would have been 
proud of a three-and-sixpenny one in my day I heard 
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that at the Primitive Methodist anmversary this year, when 
they have a built-up platform for the Sunday Schoo 
children, hke a grandstand gomg almost up to th’ ceihng, 
I heard Miss Thompson, who has the first class of girls m the 
Sunday School, say there’d be over a thousand pounds in 
new Sunday clothes sittmg on that platform 1 And tunes 
are what they are 1 But you can’t stop them T ey re 
mad for clothes And boys the same The lads spen eve^ 
penny on themselves, clothes, smoking, dnnking in t e 
Mmer’s Welfare, jauntmg off to Sheffield two or three ^es 
a week Why, it’s another world And they fear nothing, 
and they respect nothmg, the young don t The older 
are that patient and good, really, they let the women e 
everything And this is what it leads to The women are 
positive demons But the lads aren’t like t err a s 
They’re sacnficmg nothmg, they aren’t they ^ or se 
If you tell them they ought to be putting a i y> or 
home, they say That’ll keep> that will, I m goin . 

mysen while I can Owt ^else’ll keep '—Oh, they re rough 
an’ selfish, if you like Everythmg falls on the older men, 

an’ it’s a bad outlook allround ” 

Chfford began to get a new idea of his own '^IJ^ge 
place had always frightened him, but he had thoug 

more or less stable Now — ? , 

“Is there much socialism, bolshevism, among the 

’’“’’oh tdS Boltoi “ hear .few .oud-.oathcd 
ones But they’re mostly women who ve 6° ° 

The men take no notice *I don’t believe you e 
our TevershaU men into reds They’re too decent for that 
But the young ones blether sometimes i o a 1 . 1 ^.,- 

for It really They only want a bit 
pocket, to spend at the Welfare, or go ga mg o , ,jj 
That’s all they care When they*^ e got no mone^ t c^ 1 
listen to the reds spouting But nobo y e Ie^ 
really ” 

“ So you think there’s nfi danger? hr 

“ Oh, no ' Not If trad! was good, there woi.ldn t be 


1 
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But if thing? ^ere bad for a long spell, the young ones 
naight go funny. I tell you. they're a selnsh^, spodt iot. 
But I don't see how they'd ever do anything They aren't 
ever serious about an^~th:ng. except showing o2 on motor- 
bikes and dancing at the Palais-de-danse m SheSeld. You 
can't 'male them serious. The serious ones dress up m 
evening clothes and go o£ to the Pally to show o2 before 
a lot of girls and dance these new Charlestons and what 
not I'm sure sometimes the bus'll be full of young fellows 
m evening suits, collier lads. o£ to the Pally let alone 
those that have gone with their girls in motors or on motor- 
bikes. Thev don't give a serious thought to a thin e — save 
Doncaster races, and the Derby : for they all of them bet 
on every race. And football I But even football’s not what 
it was. not by a long chalk. lbs too much like hard work, 
they say. Yo. they’d rather be o5 on motor-hikes to 
SheSeld or Yottingham. Saturday afternoons ” 

But what do they do wl^en they get there * ’* 

“ Oh, hang around — and hsveiftea in some fine tea-place 
like the ilikado — and go to the PaEy or the Pictures or the 
Empire, with some girl. The giSis are as free as the lads 
They do just what they hke " ^ 

“ And what do ihey do whei^ they haven’t tne money 
for these things r '' 

They seem to get it. somehow. And they begm talkmg 
nasty then But I don't see how you’re gomg to get 
bolshevism, when ail the lads w^nt is just money to enjoy 
themselves, and the girls the same, with nne clothes : and 
they don’t care about another fchmg They haven’t the 
brains to be socialists. They haven’t enough seriousness 
to take anything really serious, and they never will have." 

Connie thought, how estremely hke all the rest of the 
classes the lower classes sounded Just the same thmg over 
again. Tevershail or fylayiair or Eensmgton There was 
only one class nowadays : moneyboys. The moneyboy and 
the moneygirl. the only dinerence was how much you’d got. 
and how much yon wanted. A 

Ender ilrs Bolton's inSuenca CiiSord began to take ? 
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5t m the ini'- /jj ^'i^l'jbegan to feel he belonged 

into him After all, he 
j^jA L*he was really the pits It 
he had till now shrunk 


new interest 
A new sort of self-ass^, 
was the real boss in T 


never very neb, 
deecntly But now ti^l^ 

New London that got^i 
“ There’s a lot of Tc\ ^ 

Gate and Whiteo\cr,’ Bolton 


f 

was a now sense of power*, ;• f' 
from with dread. ^ 

Tevorslmll pits were t/'u' J".? vhin There were only two 
collieries Tcvcrshall New London Tevershall 

had once been a f am^oi ^ and had made famous 
money But its bcstj-fljf^' ^I'cr^ over New London was 
and ^aj|^ 4 ''flT^ry times just got along 
'tc bad, and it was pits like 

f<f} men left and gone to Stacks 

Bolton “ You’ve not seen 

the new works at Stac^ opened after the war, have 

you, Sir Clifford ? Oh; yjj5^^ust go one day, they’re some- 
thing quite new great Iv^'el^niical works at the pit-head, 
doesn’t look a bit like*' a''‘^Uj-'^t^ nThey soy they get more 
money out of the chem^^iil d /^iroducts than out of the 
coal — I forget what i|* i^'^ihe grand new houses for 
the men, fair mansions > lot of Tevershall men got 

on there, and doin’ i|'Gin~'lt''^C,better than our own men 
They say Tevershall’^ only a question of 

a few more years, and^it ft w j'y to shut down And New 
London’ll go first i,^‘won’t it be funny, when 

there’s no Tevershall jut'ii^rting It’s bad enough dunng 
a strike, but my 


the end of the world 
best pit in the countr 
if he could work here j' 
in Tevershall And now^ 
and it’s time they all 
But of course there’s a 
They don’t like these |u,wJ^ 
all machinery to work'tln;^? 
those iron men, as thdy- 
hcwing the coal, whetc' 
they say it’s wasteful [as 


ihis^s for good, it’ll be like 
[Kii I was a girl it was the 
hian counted himself lucky 
r’s been some money made 
iln' say it’s a sinking ship, 
Doesn’t it sound awful I 
never go till they have to 
hnunes, such a depth, and 
6me of them simply dreads 
^^fiem, those machines for 
.liyays did it before And 
^■Rut what goes in waste is 
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saved in vrages, and a it seems soon there'll be 

no use for men on the i »<■£ e-irii-lh. it'il be all machines. 
But thev sav that's v'h 'fUlu sa'd vrhen thev had to give 

up the old stocking I v'n remember one or tvo 

But my vrord. the mor''mj.<*fHrjt' the more people, that's 
vrhat it look like ' s^y you can t get the same 

chemicals out of Tevcr'-h^ll 15 \ou can out of Stacks 

Gate, and that's funni . iw.t three miles apart. But 

thev say so But evc-nb'idj it's a shame somethmg 

can't be started to keen going a bit better and 

employ the girls All the tramping oS to Sheffield 

every day ' -word it rfoiikt something to talk about 
if Tevershall Colhenes took a lease of hfe. after everv- 

j * * 

body saving they're finished, a smkmg ship, and the 
men ought to leave them like rats leave a sinking ship 
But folks talk so much Of cou’^c there was a boom during 
the war When Sir Geoffrei msde a trust of himself and 
got the money safe for ever, spinehow. So they say ’ But 
they say even the mastery ahd the owners don't get much 
out of it now. You can hsrdsV b&heve it can vou ’ Whi. . 

I * 

I always thought the pits go on for ever and ever. 

Who'd have thought when t Tiii' a girl ’ But New Eng- 
land's shut down, so is Cob^Kjr ,B'ood ves it s fair haxmt- 
mg to go through that 2 nd see Colwick Wood 

standing there deserted arno^^-th" trees and bushes grow- 
mg up all over the pit-head, the hues red rusty It's 
hke death itself, a dead col iiA'y YThy whatever we should 
do if Tevershall shut down-^i it doesn't hear thinking of 
Always that throng it's b-'V^^^OMept at strikes and even 
then the fan-wheels didn't except when they fetched 

the pomes up I'm sure it* '^<ji*f^nny world vou don't know 
where you are from year tc, ^ you really don't " 

It was 3Irs Bolton's tali' eallv put a new fight mto 

ChSord. His mcome. as *jn ed out to hun. was secure 

from his father's trust e'^'^hf'ngh it was not large The 
pits did not really concern It was the other world 

he wanted to capture, the of hterature and fame; 

the popular world not tSe^f .vi rfang world. 
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N'n\’’ J). n ill tfi th' (Irtiifi hon ’inlvcni populnr success 
ru'J I'-orJ-iri" tt r | o})nlucc of j)Ie'’‘^urt and the 

fHipiiI ri of uorl II'', .1'' *pmi'lo indiMfluai, had been 
< ni p 1 ifh i I' rfont ' for t? c popninre of pleasure And 
b' {."'d c lujlil '<n Bui b''n'aUi tlic populace of pleasure 
1 1% till fiopii’me of , urf pTiin, ^nwr}, '■nd rather terrible 
hr d to h'l ( tririr proM'lers And it vras a much 
L'nnmi' r buMn* jiro idinsj for the jrofiulucc of vork, than 
for th' fofuilur of j)It I'lirl While he was doin" his 
<{r>r'^ ntid “ f'ttirifj on fii the v'orld, Te\ershall was 
ooinp to I Ilf wall ** 

Ib realr'vl r.o\i th'’! the biloji porldcss of success had 
tvre/ rnpin tpje tiles one for flatter}., adulation, strolung 
and ticl hri" sne}i js sT-rifcrs and artists f;a\e her, but the 
otlnr a jrn'nrnt r ipjatile for meat and bones And the 
me if inel bones for the bitch-poddess were prosaded bj the 
men who made morue in industn 

Yes, there were Is^'o pro it proups of dops wrangling for 
the bifrh-ge>fldc=s the group of the flatterers, those avho 
offered her amus'.ment, storic', films, plajs and the other, 
much less sho\.\, miieh more sasage breed, those who ga\e 
hr r meat, the real suhst ince of moncj The well-groomed 
shoi'^j dogs of amusement sTangled and snarled among 
tliem^ehes for the favours of the bitch-goddess But it 
WHS nothing to the silent fight-to-tlic-deatb that went on 
among the indispensable, the bone-bnngers 

But under ^Irs Bolton’s influence, Clifford was tempted 
to enter this other fight, to capture the bitch-goddess by 
brute means of industrial produetion Somehow she got his 
spirit up In one way, Jfrs Bolton made a man of him, 
as Connie neser did Connie Icpt him apart, and made 
him sensitive and conscious of himself and his own states 
3 frs Bolte>n made him aware only of outside things In- 
V ardly he began to go soft as pulp But outwardly he 
began to be effcctne 

He even roused himself to go to the mines once more 
and when hd was there, he went down m a tub, and m a 
tub he v,as hauled out into the workings Things he had 
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learned came back to him He sat there, crippled, m a 
tub, Tvith the underground manager sho-mng him the seam 
mth a powerful torch And^e said httle But his mmd 
began to work. 

He began to read agam his techmcal works on the coal- 
mming mdustry. he studied the Government reports, and 
he read with care the latest thmgs on mining and the 
chemistry of coal and of shale which are written m German 
Of course the most valuable^ discoveries were kept secret 
as far as possible But onee Vou started a sort of research 
m the field of coal-mining 3 Vtudy of methods and means 
a study of bj'-products and the chemical possibdities of 
coal, it was astoundmg the mgenmty and the almost im- 
canny cleverness of the modem techmcal mmd, as if really 
the devil lumself had lent fiend's wits to the techmcal 
scientists of mdustry- It was far more mterestmg than art, 
than hterature, poor emotional half-witted stuff, was this 
techmcal science of mdustry In this field men were like 
gods, or demons, mspired to discoveries, and fightmg to 
carrv them out In this activitv. men were bevond anv 
mental age calculable But Chfiord knew that when it did 
come to the emotional and human hfe, these self-made men 
were of a mental age of about thirteen, feeble bo\s The 
discrepancy was enormous and appalling 

But let that be Let man shde down to general idiocy 
in the emotional and “ human * mmd, Clifford did not care 
Let all that go hang He was interested in the technicalities 
of modem coal-mming, and m pulling Te\ erchall out of the 
hole. 

He went down to the pit day after day, he studied, he 
put the cenenl manager and the oierhead manager, and 
the underground manager, and the engineers through a miU 
thev had never dreamed of. Power ' He felt a nev sense 
of power flowing through him power o\ cr all these men, 
o^cr the hundreds and hundreds of colliers He was finding 
out and he was getting thmgs into his gnp 

.\nd he seemed i erih to be rc-bora Vrw hfe came into 
him ' He had been grndualK d\ing with Connie, m the 
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j<o)ntrfl |irnnf<. life of the nrh-;} imd flic conscious being 
Xon hi ill lint go 1 1 1 it ‘-Iccp JIc simi)I\ felt life rush 
into hmi out of (In ton!, out of tiic pit The \cr} stnie 
nir of the toHirrv luis biller tbnii o\^gcii to liini It gnve 
him n 'fust of ponir, jioinr lie n.is doing something 
nnd lie vn-- goi/ii' t<i do ‘■ometliing He \uis going to win, 
to win not ns he hmi won with liis stones, mere publicity, 
amid II whole sapping of cncrg\ nnd malice But a man’s 
Mctor\ . 

\t brst he thought the solution lav m electneitj eon- 
ntrl the eoiil into ehetne power Then a new idea eame 
'J’fit (ti rmans unenlid n new loeomotnc engine with a self- 
feeder, that did not need a fireman Anel it was to be fed 
with a new fuel, that burnt in small quantities at a great 
licit, under peculiar conditions 

Tlic idea of a new eoiicentratcd fuel that burnt with a 
hard slowness it a fierce heat was what first attracted 
Clifford There must be some sort of e\tcrnal stimulus 
to tlic burning of such fuel, not merely air supply He 
began to cNpcrimcnl, and got a clever young fellow who 
bad prosed brilliant in cbcmistr>, to help him 

And be felt Iriumiilinnl He bad at last got out of him- 
self He lind fulfilled his life-long secret yearning to get 
out of Iiimsclf Art bad not done it for him Art had 
only made it worse But now, now be had done it 

He svns not aware bow much Mrs Bolton was behind 
Inm He did not know how much he depended on her 
But for all that, it was evident that when he was svnth her 
his voice dropped to an easy rliythm of intimacy, almost 
a trifle vulgar 

With Connie, he was a little stiff He felt he owed her 
everything, c\ cry thing, and he showed her the utmost 
respect and consideration, so long as she gave him mere 
outward respect But it was obvious be had a secret dread 
of her The nesv Achilles in Inm had a heel, and in this 
heel the woman, the woman like Connie his wife, co 
lame him fatally He w'cnt in a certain half-subservient 
dread of her, and was extremely nice to her But his voice 
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Tras a little tense when he spoke to hex. and he began to be 
silent whenever she was present 

Only when he was alone with Mrs Bolton did he really 
feel a lord and a master, and his voice ran on with her 
almost as easily and garrulously as her own could run 
And he let her shave him or sponge aU his body as if he 
were a child, really as if he were a child. 



CHAPTER X 


Connie was a good deal alone now, fewer people came to 
Wragby Clifford no longer wanted them He had turned 
against even the cronies He was queer He preferred 
the radio, which he had installed at some expense, with 
a good deal of success at last He could sometimes get 
Madrid or Frankfort, even there m the uneasy Midlands 

And he would sit alone for hours listening to the loud- 
speaker bellowing forth It amazed and stunned Connie 
Rut there he would sit, with a blank entranced expression 
on his face, like a person losing his mind, and listen, or 
seem to listen, to the unspeakable thing 

Was he really listcmng? Or was it a sort of soporific 
he took, whilst something else worked on underneath m 
him? Connie did not know She fled up to her room, or 
out of doors to the wood A kind of terror filled her some- 
times, a terror of the incipient insanity of the whole emhsed 
species 

But now that Clifford was dnftmg off to his other weird- 
ness of industrial activity, becoming almost a creature, 
with a hard, efficient shell of an exterior and a pulpy 
interior, one of the amazing crabs and lobsters of the 
modem, industrial and financial world, mvertebrates of the 
crustacean order, with shells of steel, like machines, and 
inner bodies of soft pulp, Connie herself was really com- 
pletely stranded 

She was not even free, for Clifford must have her there, 
he seemed to have a nervous terror that she should leave 
him The curious pulpy part of him, the emotional and 
humanly-individual part, depended on her with terror, like 
a child, almost like an idiot She must be there, there at 
Wragby, a Lady Chatterley, his wife Otherwise he would 
be lost like an idiot on a moor 
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This amaziiig depender;ce Conme realised mth a sort of 
torror. She heard him ■snfh his pit managers rrith the 
members of his Board mth Voung scientists and she ivas 
amazed at his shreird insight into things his poirer. his 
nncanny material poiver over irhat is called practical men 
He had become a practical man himself and an amazmgly 
astute and powerful one. a master Cohme attdbnted it 
to hirs Bolton'S mSuence upon him, just at the crisis m 
his Me 


But this 'astute and practica! man "vras almost idiot 
vhen left alone to his oivn emononal life. He vrorshipped 
Connie, she r^as his vrife. a higher being, and he vorshi^-^ 
her 'With a queer, craven idolarry. like a savage a v-orshijl 
based on enormous fear, and even hate of the power of the 
idol, the dread idol. Ail he -wanted was for Connie to 
swear, to swear not to leave him. not to give him away. 

“ Chnord ” she said to him — but this was after she had! 
the key to the hut — “ would you really like me to have a 
child one day* *' 

He looked at her with a furtive apprehension in his rather 
prominent pale eyes 

I shouldn't nund if it made no diSerence between us " 
he said. 


Xo diSerence to what ' she asked. , 

To you and me * to our love for one another. If it's | 

going to ahect rhat, then I'm all against it. TThy, I mightj^ 

even one day have a child of my own ! ' | 

She looked at him in amazement. i 

I mean, it misht come back to me one of these ^ 

< 

days.' j 

She stdi stared m amazement and he was uncomfortable ' 


“ So you would not like it if I had a child ' ” she said 
“ I teli yo'u." he rephed qmckly, Lke a cornered dog 
I am quite w ilting provided it doesn't touch your loi 
for me If it would touch xhat I am dead agamsr it " ^ 
Conme could only be silent m cold fear and contemp’ 
Such talk was really ihe gabbling of an idiot. He no long 
knew what he was talking about 
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She fled as much as possible to the Tvood. One afternoon, 
as she sat brooding, T\atchmg the •water bubbhng coldly in 
John's Well, the keeper had strode up to her. 

“ I got you a key made, my Lady ’ he said, saluting, 
and he offered her the key. 

“ Thank you so much ' ” she said, startled 

“ The hut’s not ver\ tidy, if jou don't mind,'’ he said 
“ I cleared it of what I could ” 

“ But I didn't want you to trouble I ” she said 

“ Oh, it wasn't any trouble I am setting the hens in 
about a iveek But they won't be scared of aou I s 1! 
ha^e to see to them morning and night, but I shan't bother 
\ou an\ more than I can help ” 

“ But you wouldn’t bother me,” she pleaded “Id 
rather not go to the hut at all, if I am going to be in the 
wa) ’’ 

lie looked at her ■with his keen blue eyes He seemed 
kmdh, but distant But at least he was sane, and v.hok- 
comc, if e\en he looked thin and ill A cough troubled 
him 

“ You ha\c a cough ':Iie caid 

“ Nothing — a cold ' The last pneumonia left me with a 
cough, but it's nothing ’ 

ITc kept distant from her, and would not come .m> 
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dr I d ‘'lie hrcti, I.t \ aft r in a hfth fin, and wn*; dchplitcd 
\ hen •Ur- of ihi lient dr ud 

\« \ 'he ( in r I \t r\ da\ to the h( n*;. the\ were the onlj 
tin,’' m the v orhl tint wnrimd lur la art Chfrord’*! 
ji'ij'e't iti(>ti>« niiidi her po lold from htad to foot Jlri 
Ih'Uon’*' nii'le lur po cold, and the tiound of the 

hit im infii V lio < line An ot.ea':ioiinl letter from 
Mtih'uh*; affirled lur with flit •'nine leiittc of chill Slic 
hit 'he -I’-oiiM ‘.iinl} dif if if ln>:lid much lonpcr 

\(t it wa'' 'jirinp, and llu him hell*; were cominp in the 
wood, and tin leaf-hiidv on the hn/tls wtre openinp like the 
Muiltir of prim run How lirniilc if was that it should 
h' spnii'', and < \< rj thinp cold-lu nrli d, cold-hcnrlcd Only 
tin hens, fluffed so wonderfulls on the epps, were warm 
with their hot, hroodmp female bodies I Connie felt herself 
Imiip on flic hririk of fainfinp nil the time 

Then, one day, n loiely sunny day with great tufts of 
primroses under the hn/els, and many violets dotting the 
paths, she came in the afternoon to the coops and there 
V IS one tiny, tins perky chicken tinily prancing round in 
front of a coop, and the mother hen clucking in terror 
The slim little chick w’ns greyish-brown with dark mark- 
ings, and it was the most alive little spark of a creature 
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in seven kingdoms at that moment Conme crouched to 
watch m a sort of ecstasy Life, hfe ' Pure, sparky, fear- 
less new life > New life * So tmy and so utterly without 
fear ' Even when it scampered a httle, scramblmg mto the 
coop agam, and disappeared under the hen’s feathers m 
answer to the mother hen’s wild alarm-cries, it was not 
really frightened , it took it as a game, the game of h\Tng 
For m a moment a tmy sharp head was poking through 
the gold-hrown feathers of the hen, and eyemg the 
Cosmos 

Conme was fascinated And at the same time never had 
she felt so acutel}' the agony of her own female forlornness 
It was becoming unbearable 

She had only one desire now, to go to the clearmg m the 
wood The rest was a kmd of painful dream But some- 
times she was kept all day at Wragby, by her duties as 
hostess And then she felt as if she, too, were gomg blank, 
]ust blank and msane 

One evenmg, guests or no guests, she escaped after tea 
It was late, and she fled across the park like one who fears 
to be called back The sun was settmg rosy as she entered 
the wood, but she pressed on among the flowers The hght 
would last long overhead 

She arrived at the clearmg, flushed and serm-conscious 
The keeper was there, m his shirt-sleeves, just closmg up 
the coops for the night, so the httle occupants would be 
safe But still one httle trio was pattermg about on tmy 
feet, alert drab mites, imder the ’straw shelter, refusmg to 
be called m by the anxious mother 

“ I had to come and see the chickens ' ” she said, pant- 
mg, glancmg shyly at the keeper, almost unaware of him 
“ Are there any more ? ” 

“ Thurty-six so far ! ” he said “ Not bad ' ” 

He, too, took a curious pleasure m watching the young 
things come out 

Conme crouched m front of the last coop The three 
chicks had run m But still their cheeky heads came poking 
-harpl> through the yellow feathers, then withdrawing, then 
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onl^ one bendj little head cjeing forth from the vast 
mothcr-body 

“Id lo^e to toneh them,” she said, putting her fingers 
gingerl} throngli the liars of the coop But the mother-hen 
pecked at her hand fiercely, and Connie drcAS back startled 
and frightened 

“ Hon she peeks at me ' She hates me ! ” she said in a 
\''ondcring ^olcc “ But I wouldn’t hurt them ! ” 

The man standing abo\c her laughed, and crouched down 
beside her, knees apart, and put his hand with quiet con- 
fidence slowl) into the coop The old hen pecked at him, 
but not so savagely And slowly, softly, with sure gentle 
fingers, he felt among the old bird’s feathers and drew out 
a faintlv -peeping chick in his closed hand 

“ There ! ” he said, holding out his hand to her She 
took the little drab thing between her hands, and there it 
stood, on its impossible little stalks of legs, its atom of 
balancing life trembling through its almost weightless feet 
into Connie’s hands But it lifted its handsome, clean- 
shaped little head boldly, and looked sharply round, and 
gave a little “ peep ” 

“ So adorable ! So cheeky • ” she said softly 

The keeper, squatting beside her, was also watchmg with 
an amused face the bold little bird m her hands Suddenly 
he saw a tear fall on to her wnst 

And he stood up, and stood away, moving to the other 
coop For suddenly he was aware of the old flame shoot- 
ing and leaping up in his body, that he had hoped was 
quiescent for ever He fought against it, turnmg his back 
to her But it leapt, and leapt downward, cirelmg m his 
knees 

He turned again to look at her She was kneeling and 
holding her two hands slowly forward, bhndly, so that the 
chicken should run in to the mother-hen again And there 
was something so mute and forlorn in her, compassion 
flamed in his bowels for her 

Without knowing, he came quickly towards her and 
crouched beside her agam, taking the chick from her hands, 
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because she ^^as afraid of the hen and putting it back in 
the coop At the back of him the fire suddenlj darted 
stronger 

He glaneed apprehensnely at her Her face -was aierted 
and she was cr\nng bhndh, in all the anguish of her 
generation's forlornncss His heart melted suddenly, like 
a drop of fire, and he put out his hand and laid his fingers 
on her knee 

“ You shouldn't cry.’' he said softly 

But then she put her hands o\cr her face and felt that 
really her heart was broken and nothing mattered anj 
more 

He laid his hand on her shoulder, and softly, genth . it 
began to tra\cl down the cur\c of her back blindly, with a 
blind stroking motion, in the blind instinctnc c ircsc 

She had found her scrap of handkerchief and v,as bhndh 
tr}ing to dr\ her face 

“Shall aou come to the hut^” he said, in a qirct, 
neutral ^olcc 

And closing his hand softh on her iinper irm he dren 
her up and led her s!o^•\h to the hut, not ktfing go of her 
till she was msulc Tlicn lu < !e ircd isulc the chur nnd 
table, nnd look a soldier's brown blanlrl from the tool- 
cliesl, spn ading U slov. h She glancul at his fut. as ^hc 
stood motionless 

Ills fnu V as pde and without evpnssjon, hit tint of n 
m ’ll submitting to fate 

“ Yon lie tlure,*’ h( s nd sofih, md h( shut tin (hwir, o 
fh it it n as d rf qiiift d irl 

Uifh i qut^r obo^hrnri , s)i, ) rlnv n on fli' bl -nh t 
'Ill'll stx flit (K cfift grojnii" la !f>!i , di irmi hud 

to i< li O', ! ' r bode f< iiu” for lu r f i r 'lit ii-'tid 'fri’i/ < ^ 
i I r f ‘I ‘■oflle Miftle with ni'init* >■ )'!}>■ i" anri i n- 
t 'h! t 1 >'t 1) » n ’ till ‘■oft t' U( h of . 1 1 s <ui I ' cl 
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Ilcr tormented modern-TVoman’s brain still had no rest 
Was it real ? And she knew, if she gave herself to the man, 
it was real But if she kept herself for herself, it vjs 
nothing She was old, millions of >ears old, she felt \nd 
at last, she eould bear the burden of her-^clf no more She 
was to be had for the taking To be had for the taking 
The man lay in a mysterious stillness What was he 
feeling? What was he thinking? She did not know He 
was a strange man to her, she did not know him She 
must only wait, for she did not dare to break his mysterious 
stillness He lay there with his arms round her, his bodj 
on hers So close And complctclj’ unknown Yet not 
unpeaceful His \cry silence vas peaceful 

She knew that, when at last he roused and drew awn% 
from her It was like an abandonment He stood a fen 
moments, then he quietly opened the door and vent out 
She saw a \ery brilliant little moon shining abo\e the 
afterglow over the oaks Quickly she got up and arranged 
herself, she was tidj Then she went to the door of the 
hut 

All the lower wood was in shadow, almost darl ness Yet 
the skj overhead was crvstal But it shed hardh nn\ light 
He came through the lower shadow towards her, his face 
lifted like a pale blotch 

“ Shall wc go, then' ” he said 
“ Where’ ” 

“ I’ll go with you to the gate ” 

He arranged things his own wn\ He locled the door 
of the hut and came after her 

“ You aren’t sorr\ , arc %ou’ ” he asked, as he went nt 
her side 

“ No ' No ! Arc a on ’ ” s]ic s nd 

“For that’ No I * he sud Then after a whih te 
adiUd “ But there s tlie rest of things*’ 

“ IVhat rest of things - ’’ she smd 
“ Sir Clifford, Of lier folks \11 th< i omp'ir <t or' " 

** \Mn compile ations ’ * she s-\id, ensipjx' it'd 
*• it’s dw ns so For seni n w<H is fn- i .t 1 )'''*e 
I 
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alwa\s complications ■“ He -walked on steadilj in the 
dark 

And arc } on sorry ^ she said 
“ In a -way ' *’ he replied, looking up at the ski* “ I 
thought I’d done mth it all liow I’le begun agam 
“ JBegun what ’ *’ 

“ Life ” 

Life ' ’’ she re-echoed, -with a queer thrill. 

It’s life, he said “ There’s no keeping clcir And 
if you do keep clear \ou might almost as well die So if 
I'\c got to be broken open again, I have.' 

She did not quite see it that wai*, but still . 

“ It’s ]ust loie,” she said chcerfulh. 

“ Vhateicr that ma\ be." he replied 
Thc\ went on through the darkening wood in silence till 
thc\ were almost at the gate 

But >ou don t hate me, do \ou ' ’ she said wistfulK 

Xav, na\,’’ he replied. .\nd suddenh he held her f ist 
against his bre ist again, nith the old connecting passion 
“ Xa% . for me it w vs good, it v is good V as it for jou ' ’’ 
“ A’ts for nu too,’’ spe answered, a little untnitbfuli} , 
for sh( hid not been conseioiiv of nun h 

Hv fished her softh, softie, with tin ^I‘•s^^ of warmth 
“ H onI\ tlure wvren I so muru other jieojile in tie 
world," lu Slid lugiibnoiish 

Sh( lvu”h<{l. ’ih<\ i.ir< at tin g tt< to the p irl . lb 
(tpi IK d it for lu r 

“ 1 won’t tf>ni( '’in firtluT,’’ lu said. 

“ Xfi ’ ' \nd *h' held out ii r h oid, v' if to 
h II lb But h' too' it in bolh ho 

" n I <<>•' • K ill. - " s), .o'- .1 ' 1 tfiiH.,. 

. A t « n I « » 
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lie lurned into the dark of the ^ood All was still, the 
moon had ‘^el Rut he was aware of the noises of the night, 
the engines at Stacks Gate, the traffic on the main road 
he climbed the denuded knoll And from the top 
he could see the country, bright rows of lights at Stacks 
Gale, smaller lights at Tc%crshnll pit, the yellow lights of 
Tcserslnll and lights c\ or} where, here and there, on the 
dark countrj, vitli the distant blush of furnaces, faint and 
ros\, since the night was clear, the rosiness of the out- 
pouring of white-hot metal Sharp, wicked electric lights at 
Stacks Gate ! An undcfinablc quick of c\il in them I And 
all the unease, tlie e\ cr-shifting dread of the industrial night 
in the "Midlands He could hear the winding-engines at 
Stacks Gate turning down the scs en-o’clock miners The 
pit worked three shifts 

He went down again into the darkness and seclusion of 
the wood Rut he knew that the seclusion of the wood was 
illusory The industrial noises broke the solitude, the sharp 
lights, though unseen, mocked it A man could no longer 
be private and wathdrawn The world allows no hermits 
And now he had taken the woman, and brought on himself 
a nev cycle of pain and doom. For he knew by experience 
what it meant 

It was not woman’s fault, nor even love’s fault, nor the 
fault of sex The fault lay there, out there, in those evil 
eleclric lights and diabolical rattlings of engines There, m 
the world of the mechanical greedy, greedy mechanism and 
mechanised greed, sparkling with lights and gushing hot 
metal and roaring with traffic, there lay the vast evil thing, 
ready to destroy whatever did not conform Soon it would 
destroy the wood, and the bluebells would spring no more 
All vulnerable things must pensh under the rolling and 
running of iron 

He thought with infinite tenderness of the woman Poor 
forlorn thing, she was nicer than she knew, and oh ' so 
much too nice for the tough lot she was m contact with 
Poor thing, she too had some of the vulnerability of the 
wild hyacinths, she wasn’t all tough rubber-goods and 
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platinum, like the modem girl. And they would do her 
in ' As sure as life they would do her m, as they do in 
all naturally tender life Tender > Somewhere she was 
tender, tender with a tenderness of the growing hyacmths, 
somethmg that has gone out of the celluloid women of 
to-day But he would protect her with his heart for a 
httle while For a httle while, before the insentient iron 
world and the Mammon of mechamsed greed did them both 
m, her as well as him 

He went home with his gim and his dog, to the dark 
cottage, ht the lamp, started the fire, and ate his supper 
of bread and cheese, young onions and beer He was 
alone, m a silence he lo\ed Bbs room was clean and tidy, 
but rather stark Yet the fire was bright, the hearth white, 
the petroleum lamp hung right o\er the table, with its 
white oil-cloth He tried to read a book about India, but 
to-mght he could not read He sat by the fire in his shirt- 
sleeies, not smoking, but with a mug of beer in reach 
And he thought about Connie 

To tell the truth, he was sorry for what had happened, 
perhaps most for her sake He had a sense of foreboding 
No sense of wrong or sm , lie was troubled bj no conscience 
in that respect He I new that conscience was chieflj fear 
of socictj , or fear of oneself He was not afraid of himself 
But he was quite conscioush afraid of society, which he 
knew by instinct to be a niale\olcnt, partlj -insane beast 

The I'lOman ' If she could be there with lam, and there 
were noboch else in the world ' The desire rose again , if 
began to stir like a Inc bird At the same time an 
oppression, a dread of exposing himself and her to that 
outside 'Hang that sparkled \icioush in the clectrie lights, 
weighed doe\n las shoulders She poor eoung thing, was 
just i \oang fcnnlc cre iture to him, but a erning female 
creature whom lie had captured and whom he desired igain 

Slrctclang with the e urioas \ iv n of desire, for he had 
been alone miei apart from man or woman for four \e irs, 
lie rose and took las coat again, and hn gun, lowered the 
Inmp ntid went out info, tin starrj niglit. with flu elog 
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Dn\cn b\ desire nnd b) drend of the mnle%olcnt Thing 
outside, he made Ins round in the vood, slowly, softly. He 
lined the darkness and folded himself into it. It filled the 
tiirgidilx of his desire mIucIi, in spite of all, s\ns like a 
riches, flic stirring restlessness of his passion, the stirring 
hre in his limbs' Oh, it oiilj there Mere other men to be 
Mtlh, to fight that sparkling electric Thing outside there, 
to prcscr\c the tenderness of life, the tenderness of women, 
and the natural riches of desire If only there were men 
to fight side b\ side with ! But the men were all outside 
there, glorjmg in the Thing, triumphing or being trodden 
down in the rush of mcchnnised greed or of greedy 
mechanism 

Constance, for her part, had hurried across the park, 
home, almost without thinking As yet she had no after- 
thought She would he in time for dinner 
She Mas annojed to find the doors fastened, however, so 
that she had to ring Mrs Bolton opened 
“ Whj, there >ou arc, your Ladyship 1 I was beginning 
to wonder if jou’d gone lost! ” she said a little roguishly 
“ Sir Clifford hasn’t asked for you, though , he’s got Mr 
Linlcy in with him, talking over something It looks as 
if he’d stay to dinner, doesn’t it, my Lady ? ” 

“ It does rather,” said Connie 

” Shall I put dinner back a quarter of an hour? That 
Mould give you time to dress in comfort ” 

“ Perhaps you’d better ” 

Mr Linley Avas the general manager of the collieries, an 
elderly man from the north, -with not quite enough punch 
to suit Clifford, not up to post-war conditions, nor post- 
war colliers either, with their “ ca’ canny ” creed But 
Connie liked Mr Linley, though she was glad to be spared 
the toadying of his wife 

Linley stayed to dinner, and Connie was the hostess men 
liked so much, so modest, yet so attentive and aware, with 
big, wide blue eyes and a soft repose that sufficiently hid 
what she was really thinking Connie had played this 
Avoman so much, it was almost second nature to her, but 
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still, decidedly second Yet it was curious how eyerything 
disappeared from her consciousness while she played it 
She waited patiently till she could go upstairs and think 
her own thoughts She was always waiting, it seemed to 
be her jorte 

Once m her room, however, she felt still vague and 
confused She didn’t know what to think What sort of a 
man was he, really ? Did he really like her ? Not much, 
she felt Yet he was kind There was something, a sort 
of warm naive kindness, curious and sudden, that almost 
opened her heart to hun But she felt he rmght be kin d 
hke that to any woman Though even so, it was curiously 
soothmg, comfortmg And he was a passionate man, whole- 
some and passionate But perhaps he wasn’t qmte m- 
dl^^dual enough, he rmght be the same with any woman 
as he had been with her It really wasn’t personal. She 
was only really a female to him 

But perhaps that was better And after aU, he was kmd 
to the female m her, which no man had ever been Men 
were very kmd to the person she was, but rather cruel to 
the female, despismg her or ignormg her altogether Men 
were awfully kmd to Constance Reid or to Lady Chatterley , 
but to her they weren’t kmd 

She went to the wood next day It was a grey, still 
afternoon, with the dark-green dog-mercury spreadmg under 
the hazel copse, and all the trees makmg a silent effort to 
open their buds To-day she could almost feel it m her 
own body, the huge heave of the sap m the massive trees, 
upwards, up, up to the bud-tips, there to push mto httle 
flamey oak-leaves, bronze as blood It was hke a tide 
r unnin g turgid upward, and spreadmg on the sky 

She came to the clearmg, but he was not there She had 
only half expected him The pheasant chicks were r unn ing 
hghtly abroad, hght as msects, from the coops where the 
fellow hens clucked anxiously Connie sat and watched 
them, and waited She only waited Even the chicks she 
hardly saw She waited 

The time passed with dream-hke slowness, and he did not 
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come She had only half expected him He never came m 
the afternoon She must go home to tea But she had to 
force herself to leave 

As she went home, a fine drizzle of ram fell 

“ Is it raimng agam? ” said Clifford, seemg her shake 
her hat 

“ Just dnzzle ” 

She poured tea m silence, absorbed m a sort of obstinacy 
She did want to see the keeper to-day, to see if it were 
really real If it were really real 

“ Shall I read a little to you afterwards ? ” said Clifford 

She looked at him Had he sensed somethmg? 

“ The spring makes me feel queer — I thought I might rest 
a little,” she said 

Just as you like Not feeling really unwell, are you ? ” 

“ No I Only rather tired — with the spnng Will you 
have Mrs Bolton to play something with you ? ” 

“ No ! I think I’ll listen m ” 

She heard the curious satisfaction m his voice She went 
upstairs to her bedroom There she heard the loud-speaker 
begm to bellow, m an idiotically velveteen, genteel sort of 
voice, something about a senes of street-cnes, the very 
cream of genteel affectation mutating old oners She pulled 
on her old violet-coloured mackintosh, and shpped out of 
the house at the side door 

The dnzzle of ram was like a veil over the world, 
mystenous, hushed, not cold She got very warm as she 
humed across the park She had to open her light water- 
proof 

The wood was silent, still and secret m the evemng dnzzle 
of ram, full of the mystery of eggs and half-open buds, 
half-unsheathed flowers In the dimness of it aU trees 
ghstened naked and dark as if they had unclothed them- 
selves, and the green things on earth seemed to hum with 
greenness 

There was stiU no one at the eleanng The chicks had 
nearly aU gone under the mother-hens, only one or two 
lost adventurous ones stfll dibbed about m thp dryness 
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• w 1 *. i{ n In*--, fur tm nn*:ucr 
“ \\ h\ *.11011111 t}n\ know ^ ” «.hc '^lud 
1 *tlk<, nh.m*. tlfuv,’* ho vnitl (itnlK 
H» r l.p t^uuirrd u itUli. 

“ \\rll, 1 (nn’t luip il,'* •;lit fnllfntl 
“ 111 Mid “ mi c III Ik Ip d In not comm’ — if 

Jir w ml tn ” In (iddid, in i knur tone. 

*’ Rut I don’t nmit to,” *.110 imirmund, 
n« looked anin into tin wood, nnd wai Client 
*’ Rut nh'it whin folks finds out' ” hi asked at last 
” Thud nhoul it ' 'I hink how lowered jon'll feel, one of 
jonr husknnd’s 'irsnnts 

‘^lu liKiltd tip at his nerted fare 

'* Is It,' ilic •taminirul, is it that >ou don’t want 
me *■ ’’ 

” Think ’ ” he raid ” Think what if folks finds out — 
.Sir Clifford an’ a’ — 'in’ e%er\bod% talkin’ — ” 

” ^\el!, I can go nwaj ” 

“ ^\herL to - ” 

** Anjwherc' I’sc got mone\ of mj own My mother 
lift iiK twenti thousand pounds in trust, nnd I know 
Clifford rin’t touch it I lan go awaj ” 

“Rut ’apperi joii don’t want to go awnj ” 

^ cs, jcsl 1 don’t care what happens to me ” 

” }ou think that ' Rut jou’ll care 1 You’ll have to 
cart, tscrjhods has lou’sc got to remember your lady- 
ship IS carrsing on with n gamekeeper It’s not ns if I was 
a gentleman Yes. >ou*d care You’d care ” 

“ I shouldn’t What do I care about my ladyship I I 
hale it, really I feel people arc jeering every time they 
saj it And they arc, they arc I Even you jeer when you 
saj it ” 

” M. > ” 

For the first time he looked straight at her, nnd into her 


ejes 

“ I don’t jeer at you,” he said 
As he looked into her eyes she saw 
quite dark, the pupils dilating 


his own eyes go dark. 




loo l,UvI ” c.n ,^hul if-; 

!'"t« vinl ,1 • I' '.n.l rnIfulK •• |, 

"f;,,'".. .,rr„„i r„r ■' «ui 

he vrix] hrjt /|\ •« j 

j m ufniul (>• • ■' ^ f” nfr-ii(J I*,n afraid 

niin;;s ' ” 

tf'c outer u oriel ' "“rd jerk of ho huu], ifuhcutm*' 

Thli le,!r don ’r’' 

J^i^Hd her unhappy 

, I don’t anrr. M , 

tlio rest u„| ,f ^ 1'"''^ It, -tn' ,i„nin 

It-I ” “' ‘■onr j„„-d „cr done 

Ho”p'ul r r™' '"'■■''>'■'1 

suddenly ‘tliucl- and l,.«ed her agam 

uff^your mncknItosll"i‘''°°’ ’ “ An’ (nkc 

jaeket and® CMhcd'fofihe blT,'^as°"^ of In, ,ret lenti.er 
I brought another blanket ” hn j « 

one over us If you hke ” ’ so ve can put 

I can t stay lone ” <;hn c. j 

‘ Dinner „ 

He looked at her swiftKr +t, 

“ AU right,” he said^^^’ 

He shut the door, and lit o > ' 

hurrieane lamp. bght m the hanging 


leii 

them, 
hardly 1-> 
The tin 



CHAPTER XI 


The ne\t day she did not go to the wood She went 
instead with Clifford to Uthwaite He eould oeeasionally 
go out now m the car, and had got a strong young man 
as ehauffeur, who eould help him out of the car il need 
be He particularly wanted to see his godfather, Leslie 
Winter, ivlio lived at Shipley Hall, not far from Uthwaite 
Wmter was an elderly gentleman now, wealthy, one of the 
wealthy coal-owners who had had their hey-day m King 
Edward’s time ICing Edward had stayed more than once 
at Shipley, for the shooting It was a handsome old stucco 
hall, very elegantly appointed, for Wmter was a bachelor 
and prided himself on his style, but the place was beset 
by colberies Leslie Winter was attached to Clifford, but 
personally did not entertain a great respect for him, because 
of the photographs in illustrated papers and the hterature 
The old man was a buck of the King Edward school, who 
thought life was hfe and the scribbling fellows were some- 
thing else Towards Connie the Squire was always rather 
gallant, he thought her an attractive demure maiden and 
rather wasted on Clifford, and it was a thousand pities she 
stood no chance of bringing forth an heir to Wragby He 
himself had no heir 

Connie wondered what he would say if he knew that 
Clifford’s gamekeeper had been having an affair with her 
He would detest and despise her, for he had come almost 
to hate the shoving forward of the working classes A 
man of her own class he would not mmd, for Conme was 
gifted from nature with this appearance of demure, sub- 
missive maidenhness, and perhaps it was part of her nature 
Winter called her “ dear child ” and gave her a rather 
lovely mmiature of an eighteenth-century lady, rather 
agamst her will 
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But Connie was preoccupied with her aSair with the 
keeper. After all ^Ir Winter, who was really a gentleman 
and a man of the world treated her as a person and a 
discriminating individual; he did not lump her together 
with all the rest of his female womanhood m his “ thee " 
and “ tha.*' 

She did not go to the wood that day nor the next nor 
the day foHowmg. She did not go so long as she felt, or 
imagmed she felt the man waitmg for her. wanting her 
But the fourth day she was terribly unsettled and uneasy. 
She thought of all the things she might do — drive to 
Sheffield, pay visits, and the thought of all these thmgs was 
repellent. At last she decided to take a walk, not towards 
the wood, hut m the opposite duection, she wonld go to 
!5Iarehay, through the little iron gate m the other side of 
the park fence It was a quiet grey day of sprmg almost 
warm She walked on unheedmg, absorbed m thoughts 
she was not even conscious of. She was not really aware 
of ani.'thmg outside her. tdl she was startled by the loud 
barkmg of the dog at ilarehay Farm. 3Iarehay Farm ! Its 
pastures ran up to Wragby park fence, so they were neigh- 
bours. but it was some tune smce Connie had called. 

“ Bell ’ ’* she said to the big white bull-temer. “ Bell ' 
have you forgotten me " Don't you know me ' — She was 

afraid of dogs, and Bell stood back and bellowed and she 
wanted to pass through the farm> ard on to the warren path 

3Irs Flint appeared She was a woman of Constance’s 
own age, had been a school-teacher, but Connie suspected 
her of bemg rather a false bttle thing 

“ Why, it’s Lady Cbatterley ' Wh% ’ ’’ And Jfrs Flmt s 
eyes glowed again and she flushed like a young girl- 
“ Bell, Bell Y by ' barking at Lad\ Chatterie\ ' Bell ’ 
Be quiet ' ’* She darted forward and slashed at the dog 
with a white cloth she held in her hand then came forward 
to Connie. 

“ She u'^ed to know me.” 'aid Connie, shaking hands 
The Flint' were Chatterlcy tenant' 

Of course she I- nows >our ladiship ' ‘^he’' jii'l show- 
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ing off,” said 3Irs Flint, glowing and looking up with a 
sort of flushed confusion, “ but it’s so long since she’s 
seen jou. I do hojic jou are belter ” 

“ Yes, thanks, I’m all right ” 

“ Wc’vc hardly seen you all winter Will you come in 
and look at the babj ? ” 

“ Well I ” Connie hesitated “ Just for a minute ” 

Mrs Flint flew mldlj in to tidy up, and Connie came 
slowly after her, hesitating in the rather dark kitchen where 
the kettle was boiling by the fire Back came Mrs Flint 

** I do hope you’ll excuse me,” she said “ Will you 
come in here ” 

They went into the living-room, where a baby was sittmg 
on the rag hearthrug, and the table was roughly set for tea 
A young servant-girl backed down the passage, shy and 
awkward 

The baby was a perky little thing of about a year, with 
red hair like its father, and cheeky pale-blue eyes It was 
a girl, and not to be daunted It sat among cushions and 
was surrounded with rag dolls and other toys m modem 
excess 

“ W’hy, what a dear she is I ” said Connie, “ and how 
she’s grown 1 A big girl I A big girl ” 

She had given it a shawl when it was born, and celluloid 
ducks for Christmas 

" There, Tosephine I Who’s that come to see you ? 
Who’s this, Josephine ? Lady Chatterley— you know Lady 
Chatterley, don’t you ? ” 

The queer pert little mite gazed cheekily at Connie 
Ladyships were still all the same to her 

“ Come 1 Will you come to me ? ” said Connie to the 
baby 

The baby didn’t care one way or another, so Connie 
picked her up and held her in her lap How warm and 
lovely it was to hold a child in one’s lap, and the soft little 
arms, the unconscious cheeky little legs 

“ I was ]ust having a rough cup of tea all by myself 
Lillee’s gone to market, so I can have it when I like Would 
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} ou care for a cup. Lady Cliatlerlc} ' I don't suppose it s 
vrhat \oure used to, but if \ou -wodld . . ’’ 

Connie "nould though she didn't ■u’ant to be reminded 
of -vrliat she was used to There was a great relaying of the 
table, and the best cups brought and the best teapot 
“ If onl> you wouldn't take an} trouble “ said Connie 
But if 3Irs rhnt took no trouble where was the fun ' 
So Connie pla\ed with the child and was amused by its 
little female dauntlessness, and got a deep ^oluptuoas 
pleasure out of its soft young warmth Yoxmg hfe ' And 
so fearless ' So fearless because so defenceless All the 
older people, so narrow with fear 

She had a cup of tea which was rather strong, and very 
good bread and butter, and bottled damsons. 3Irs Flmt 
flushed and glowed and bridled with excitement as if 
Conme were some gallant knight And they had a real 
female chat and both of them enjo\ ed it 

" It's a poor little tea though *’ said Mrs Fhnt 
“ It's much mcer than at home ' said Connie truth- 
fully. 

" Oh-h ! ” said Mrs Fhnt not behevmg of course 
But at last Conme rose 

“ I must go " she said “ My husband has no idea 
where I am He 11 be wondenng aU kmds of thmgs." 

He U never think vou're here,’’ laughed Mrs Fhnt 
excitedly “ He’ll be sendmg the cner round '’ 

Good-bye Josephme,' said Conme kissmg the baby 
and ruffling its red. wisp} hair. 

ilrs Fhnt msisted on opemng the locked and barred front 
door. Connie emerged m the farm's little front garden 
shut m by a privet hedge There were two rows of 
auriculas by the path, very velvety and rich 
“ Lovelv auriculas, *' said Conme 

“ Recklesses as Luke calls them, ' laughed Mrs Fhnt 
“ Have some '’ 

And eagerly she picked the velvet and primrose flowers 
“ Enough ! Enough I '- said Conme 
They came to the httle garden gate 
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“ Which way were you going ? ” asked JIrs Fhnt 

“ By the warren ” 

“ Let me see I Oh, yes, the cows are m the gm close 
But they’re not up yet But the gate’s locked, you’ll have 
to chmb ” 

“ I can climb,” said Conme 

“ Perhaps I can just go down the close with you ” 

They went down the poor, rabbit-bitten pasture Birds 
were whisthng m wild evenmg triumph m the wood A man 
was calhng up the last cows, which trailed slowly over the 
path-worn pasture 

“ They’re late, milkmg, to-mght,” said Mrs Fhnt 
severely “ They know Luke won’t be back tdl after 
dark ” 

They came to the fence, beyond which the young fir- 
wood bristled dense There was a httle gate, but it was 
locked In the grass on the mside stood a bottle, empty 

“ There’s the keeper’s empty bottle for his milk,” e\- 
plamed Mrs Fhnt “ We brmg it as far as here for him, 
and then he fetches it himself ” 

“ When P ” said Conme 

“ Oh, any time he’s around Often m the mormng 
Well, good-bye, Lady Chatterley I And do come agam 
It was so lovely havmg you ” 

Connie chmbed the fence into the narrow path between 
the dense, bristling young firs Mrs FImt went running 
back across the pasture, m a sun-bonnet, because she was 
really a school-teacher Constance didn’t like this dense 
new part of the wood, it seemed grotesque and chokmg 
She hurried on with her head down, thmking of the Flints’ 
baby It was a dear little thmg, but it would be a bit 
bow-legged like its father It showed al^ead^ , but perhaps 
it would grow out of it How warm and fulfilhng somehow 
to have a baby, and how JIrs Fhnt showed it off 1 She had 
something anjhow that Connie hadn’t got, and apparently 
couldn’t have Yes, Mrs Flmt had flaunted her mother- 
hood And Connie had been just a bit, just a httle bit 
jealous She couldn t help it 
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She startled out of her muse, and gave a little cry of 
fear A man was there 

It was the keeper, he stood m the path like Balaam’s 
ass, barring her way. 

“ How’s this? ” he said m surpnse 

“ How did you come ? ” she panted 

“ How did you ? Have you been to the hut ? ” 

“ No ! No I I went to Marehay ” 

He looked at her curiously, searchmgly, and she hung 
her head a httle guiltily 

“ And were you gomg to the hut now ? ” he asked rather 
sternly 

“ No ' I mustn’t I stayed at Marehay No one knows 
where I am I’m late I ve got to run ” 

Giving me the slip, like ? ” he said, with a faint ironic 
smile 

“ No ! No, not that Only — ” 

“ Why, what else ? ” he said And he stepped up to her, 
and put his arm around her 

Oh, not now, not now,” she cned, trymg to push hun 
away 

“Why not? It’s only six o’clock You’ve got half- 
an-hour Nay ! Nay ! I want you ” 

He held her fast and she felt his urgency Her old 
mstmct was to fight for her freedom But something else 
m her was strange and inert and heavy His body was 
urgent agamst her, and she hadn’t the heart any more to 
fight 

He looked aroimd 

“ Come — come here ! Through here,” he said, looking 
penetratingly into the dense fir-trees, that were young and 
not more than half-grown 

He looked back at her She saw his eyes, tense and 
briUiant, fierce, not lonng But her will had left her 
A strange weight was on her limbs She was givmg way 
She was gi\nng up 

■K- -K- * * * * 

She lay looking up to the boughs of the tree, unable as 
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yet to move All was dense and silent, save for the awed 
dog that lay with its paws agamst its nose He sat down 
agam on the brushwood and took Connie’s hand in silence 
“ It’s good when it’s like that Most folks hve their 
hves through and they never know it,” he said, speaking 
rather dreamily 

She looked into his broodmg face 
“ Do they ? ” she said “ Are you glad ? ” 

He looked back mto her eyes “ Glad,” he said “ A.v, 
but never mind ” He did not want her to talk And he 
bent over her and kissed her, and she felt as if he must 
kiss her for ever 
At last she sat up 

The last level rays of the sun touched the wood “ I 
won’t come with you,” he said, “ better not ” 

She looked at him wistfully before she turned His dog 
was waitmg so anxiously for him to go, and he seemed to 
have nothing whatever to say Nothmg left 

Conme went slowly home, reahzing the depth of the 
other thmg m her Another self was ahve m her, burning 
molten and soft, and with this self she adored him She 
adored him tall her knees were weak as she walked In 
her bowels she was flowmg and ahve now and vulnerable, 
and helpless in adoration of him as the most naive 
woman 

“ If I had a child ! ” she thought to herself— and her 
hmbs turned molten at the thought, and she reahzed the 
immense difference between havmg a child to oneself, and 
havmg a child to a man whom one yearned towards The 
former seemed m a sense ordmary but to have a child 
to a man whom one adored, it made her feel she was 
different from her old self, and as if she was sinkmg deep, 
deep to the centre of all womanhood and the sleep of 
creation 

It was not the passion that was new to her, it was the 
yearmng adoration She knew she had always feared it, 
for it left her helpless , she feared it still, lest if she adored 
him too much, then she would lose herself, become effaced. 
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and she did not want to be effaced, a slave, like a savage 
woman She must not become a slave She feared her 
adoration, yet she would not at once fight against it She 
knew she could fight it She had a dei^ of self-will in her 
breast that could have fought the full soft hea^"mg adoration 
of her heart and crushed it She could e% en now do it, or 
she thought so, and she could then take up her passion 
with her own will 

Ah ' 5 es, to be passionate like a Bacchante, hke a 
Bacchanal fleemg through the woods, to call on Bacchus, 
that had no independent personality behind it but was 
pure god-servant to the woman ' The man, the mdmdual, 
let him not dare intrude 

So, m the flux of new awakening, the old hard passion 
flamed m her for a time, and the man dwmdled to a con- 
temptible object, to be tom to pieces when his serAnce was 
performed She felt the force of the Bacchae m her limbs 
and her body, the woman gleaming and rapid, beating 
down the male , but while she felt this, her heart was heavy\ 
She did not want it, it was known and barren, birthless, 
the adoration was her treasure It was so fathomless, so 
soft, so deep and so unknown No, no, she would give up 
her hard bright female power , she was wear}’ of it, stiffened 
with it, she would smk m the new bath of life, m the 
depths of her that sang the voiceless song of adoration It 
was early yet to begm to fear the man 

“ I walked over by Marehay, and I had tea with Mrs 
Fhnt,” she said to Clifford “ I wanted to see the baby. 
It’s so adorable, with hair like red cobwebs Such a dear ' 
Mr Fhnt had gone to market, so she and I and the baby had 
tea together Did you wonder where I was ? ” 

“ Well, I wondered, but I guessed you had dropped in 
somewhere to tea,’’ said Chfford jealously With a sort of 
second sight he sensed somethmg new m her, somethmg to 
him qmte mcomprehensible, but he ascribed it to the babv 
He thought that all that ailed Conme was that she did not 
have a baby , automatically brmg one forth, so to speak 

“ I saw you go across the park to the iron gate, my 
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Lndv,’* Miul Mr": Bolton , “ so I thought perhaps you’d 
called at the Rcclor\ ” 

“ I ncnrh did, then I turned towards Marehay instead ” 
The cjcs of the two women met Mrs Bolton’s grey 
and bright and searching, Connie’s blue and veiled and 
strangclj beautiful Mrs Bolton was almost sure she had 
a lo\cr, act how could it be, and who could it be? Where 
awis there a man? 

“ Oh, It’s so good for >ou, if jou go out and see a bit 
of compana sometimes,” said Mrs Bolton “ I was saying 
to Sir Clifford it would do her ladyship a world of good if 
she’d go out among people more ” 

“ Yes. I m glad I a\cnt, and such a quaint dear cheeky 
bab} , Qifford,” said Connie “ It’s got hair ]ust like 
spidcr-avebs, and bright orange, and the oddest, cheekiest, 
pale-blue china eyes Of course, it’s a girl, or it wouldn’t 
be so bold, bolder than any little Sir Francis Drake 

“ You’re right, my Lady — a regular httle Flint They 
were alwajs a forward, sandy-headed family,” said Mrs 
Bolton 

“ Wouldn’t )ou like to see it, Clifford? I’ve asked them 
to tea for you to sec it ” 

“Who?” he asked, looking at Conme in great un- 
easiness 

“ Mrs Flint and the baby, nevt Monday ” 

“ You can have them to tea in your room,” he said 
“ Why, don’t you want to see the baby ? ” she cried 
“ Oh, I’ll see it, but I don’t want to sit through a tea- 
time with them ” 

“ Oh,” said Connie, looking at him with wide veiled 


eyes 

She did not really see him, he was somebody else^ 

“ You can have a nice cosy tea up in your room, my 
Lady, and Mrs Fhnt will be more comfortable than if Sir 


Clifford was there,” said Mrs Bolton ' 

She was sure Connie had a lover, and something^mJi 
soul exulted But who was he? 

Mrs Fhnt would provide a clxiPrk'^ 
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Clifford was very xmeasy. He would not let her go after 
dumerj and she had wanted so much to be alone She 
looked at hun, but was curiously submissive 

“ Shall we play a game, or shall I read to you, or what 
shall it be ^ ’* he asked imeasily. 

“ You read to me, said Conme 
“ What shall I read — verse or prose ^ Or drama ? 

“ Read Racme,’* she said. 

It had been one of his stunts m the past, to read Racme 
m the real French grand manner, but he was rusty now. 
and a httle self-conscious, he really preferred the loud- 
speaker But Conme was sewing, sewing a httle silk frock 
of primrose silk, cut out of one of her dresses, for Sirs 
Fhnt’s baby Between coming home and dinner she had 
cut it out, and she sat m the soft qmescent rapture of 
herself, cewmg, while the noise of the reading went on 
Inside herself she could feel the humming of passion, hke 
the after-humming of deep bells 

Clifford said something to her about the Racine She 
caught the sense after the words had gone. 

“ Yes ’ Yes ’ ** she said, looking up at him “ It is 
splendid ’’ 

.A.gain he was frightened at tlie deep blue blaze of her 
ejes, and of her soft stillness, sitting there She had nc\er 
been so utterlj soft and still She fascinated him helplessh 
as if some perfume about her mtoMcated him So he went 
on helpless!} with his reading, and the throat} sound of 
the French was like the wind in the chiinnc}s to her Of 
the Raeinc she heard not one s} liable. 

She was gone in her own •^oft rapture, like a fore‘'t 
coughing with the dim glad moan of cprjng moving inti* 
bud. She eould feel in the same world with her the man 
the namclccc man moMng on beautiful fc^t \nd in hor- 
cclf in ill her \enic, cpc felt him and his child Hic child 
w is in ill her \cinc. Idc a twilight 

“■ hands she hath rone no” e}ec no’- feet, nor gohh 
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oak-wood, humming maudibly with myriad unfolding buds 
Mcnn^\ lulc the birds of desire were asleep in the vast mter- 
laced mtricaey of her body 
But Clifford’s voice went on, elapping and gurglmg with 
unusual sounds How extraordinary it was I How extra- 
ordinary he was, bent there over the book, queer and 
rapacious and cmhsed, with broad shoulders and no real 
legs I What a strange creature, with the sharp, cold, m- 
flexible will of some bird, and no warmth, no warmth at 
all 1 One of those creatures of the afterwards, that have 
no soul, but an extra-alert will, cold will She shuddered 
a little, afraid of him But then, the soft warm flame of 
life was stronger than he, and the real thmgs were hidden 
from him 

The reading finished She was startled She looked up, 
and was more startled still to see Chfford watchmg her with 
pale, uncanny eyes, like hate 
“ Thank you so much I You do read Racme beauti- 
h^y I ” she said softly 

“ Almost as beautifully as you listen to him,” he said 
eto'elly 

** What are you making ? ” he asked 
^ I’m making a child’s dress, for Mrs Fhnt’s baby ” 

He turned away A child A child ! That was aU her 
tJ^ssion 

' *\Aiter all,” he said, m a declamatory voice, “ one gets 
all pile wants out of Racine Emotions that are ordered 
ihd Jgiven shape are more important than disorderly 
smotions ” 

Sfip watched him with wide, vague, vefled eyes 
Yes, I’m sure they are,” she said 
** 13bb modem world has only vulgarized emotion by 
[etting it loose What we need is classic control 

Ves,” she said slowly, thinking of him hstemng with 
facantflbce to the emotional idiocy of the radio ‘ People 
to have emotions, and they really feel nothmg I 
that IS being romantic ” 

^“■Itl^IjSctlv ! ” he said 
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As a matter of fact, he was tired This e\ening had 
tired him He would rather have been with his technical 
books, or his pit-manager, or listemng-in to the radio. 

IVIrs Bolton came in with two glasses of malted milk 
for Clifford, to make him sleep, and for Conme to fatten her 
agam It was a re^lar night-cap she had introduced 
Conme was glad to go, when she had drunk her glass, 
and thankful she needn*t help Clifford to bed She took 
his glass and put it on the tray, then took the tray, to 
leave it outside 

“ Good-night, Clifford ' Do sleep well I The Racme gets 

into one like a dream Good-night ' *’ 

She had drifted to the door She was going without 

kissing him good-night He watehed her with sharp, cold 

eyes So 1 She did not even kiss him good-mght, after 

he had spent an evening reading to her Such depths of 

callousness m her > Even if the kiss was but a formaht^’^, 

it was on such formalities that hfe depends She was <i 

bolshevik, really Her instincts were bolshevistic. He 

gazed coldly and angrily at the door whence she had gone 

Anger I * " 

And again the dread of the mght came on him |He was 

a network of nerves, and when he was not braced up h* 

work, and so full of energy or when he was not hstemug uu 

and so utterly neuter then he was haunted by anxiet} iU>d 

a sense of dangerous impendmg void He was afraid And 

Conme could keep the fear off him, if she would ' But it 

was obvious she wouldn’t, she wouldn’t She was cftllcuc j 

^ ^ 

cold and callous to all that he did for her. He gave U]»_ 
his life for her, and she was callous to him She onl'^ 
wanted her own way ** The lady loves her will , ; 

Now It was a bab}’^ she was obsessed by Just so th it h' 
should be her own, aU her own, and not his 1 j 

Chfford was so healthy, considermg He Iooked|io freli 
and ruddy, m the face, his shoulders were broad and strop 
his chest deep, he had put on flesh And yet, at tie sifoi’?' 
time, he was afraid of death A terrible hollow seem To 
menace him somewhere, somehow, a void, and mto 4 
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hiN t:iur':\ unuld lolinpco Entrg\lcs<, he felt nt limes be 
u is (Uml, n ill\ (U id 

Sn Ins ratlicr ]iromiiicnl pile c>cs had n queer look, 
furtne, nnd mI a liltb cnitl, *=0 cold iiid nt the same 
fmic, nltnosl iinjnidcnt It uas a Mvy odd look, this look 
of inipudiiuc ns if hi utre tnuinplniig oser life in spite of 
life “ Who kiiowolh the nu'-lcrics of the will — for it can 
tnunijih <\in nijaiiist the aiifjtls — ” 

Hut Ins dread Mas tlu niplils iiheii he could not sleep 
Tiun it Mas awful indeed, whin nnnilnlation pressed in on 
him on t\cr\ side Then it was jrhasllj , to c\ist without 


hnsint; nii\ lift lifticss, m tin iii^ht, to exist 

Rut now he could niip for ’^Irs Roltoii And she would 
alwax s come That was a ftrent comfort She would eome 
in her clri ssmp-pown, with her hair in a plait dowm her 
hack, ciirioush pirlish iiid dim, though tlie brown plait 
was sfreal cd with grt\ \nd slit would make him coffet 
or camomilt ten, nnd she would jilnj chess or piquet with 
him She had a woman’s queer fneiilty of playing even 
chess well enough, when she was three parts asleep, well 
enough to innkt her worth beating So, in the silent 
intimncj of the night, they sal, or she sal nnd he lay on 
the bed, with the reading-lamp shedding its solitary hg t 
on them, she almost gone in sleep, he almost gone in a sort 
of fear, nnd they plaved, played together then they a 
a cup of coffee nnd a biscuit together, hardly speaking, m 
the silence of night, but being a reassurance to one another 
And this night she was wondering %vho Lady Chatterley s 
loxcr was And she was thinking of her own Ted, so ong 
dead, yet for her never quite dead And when she t oug 
of him, the old, old grudge against the world rose up, u 
especially against the masters, that they had ki e m 
They had not really killed him Yet, to her, emotionally, 
they had And somcwlicrc deep m herself, because o 1 , 


she was a nihilist, and really anarchic , 

In her half-sleep, thoughts of her Ted ° 

Lady Chatterlcy’s unknown lover commingled, an 
she felt slic shared with the other woman a grea gru g 
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against Sir Clifford and all he stood for At the same time 
she ivas plapng piquet mth him, and they ivere gambling 
sixpences And it was a source of satisfaction to he plapng 
piquet with a baronet, and even losing sixpences to him 

^Yhen they played cards, thej’’ always gambled It made 
him forget himself. And he usually won To-mght too, 
he was winning. So he would not go to sleep till the first 
dawn appeared Luckily it began to appear at half-past 
four or thereabouts 

Connie was in bed, and fast asleep all this time. But 
the keeper, too, could not rest He had closed the coops 
and made his round of the wood, then gone home and eaten 
supper But he did not go to bed Instead he sat by the 
fire and thought 

He thought of his bojhood in Texershall, and of his 
five or six jears of marned life He thought of his wife 
and ali\ays bitterly She had seemed so brutal. But he 
had not seen her now since 1915, m the spring when he 
joined up Yet there she was not three miles away, and 
more brutal than ever He hoped never to see her again 
while he lived 

He thought of his life abroad, as a soldier India, Eg^■pt. 
then India again the blind, thoughtless life with the 
horses the colonel who had loved him and whom he had 
lo\ed the several \cars that he had been an officer, a 
lieutenant with a \er\ fair chance of being a captain Then 
the death of the colonel from pneumonia, and his own 
narrow escape from death his damaged health his deep 
rcslk'jsncss his Icanng the armi and coming back to 
England to be a working man again 

He was temporising with life. lie had thought he would 
be safe, at least for a time, in this wood Tiicrc was no 
shooting as jet he hid to rear the pheasants He would 
ha\e no guns to scr\c He would he alone, and ajiart from 
life, which was all he wanted He had to liavc '^omf ''orl 
of a bad ground \nd this was Ins nafne place. Then 
was (\rn ins mother, though shf' hid nc\fr meant \tr\ 
much to li.m Aid lie could go on in life, CMstmg from 
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day to day, without connection and without hope For 
he did not know i\hat to do with himself 

He did not knon what to do wnth himself Since he had 
been an ofTiccr for some years, and had mixed among the 
other ofTiccrs and civil servants, with their wives and 
families, he had lost all ambition to “ get on ” There was 
a toughness, a curious rubber-necked toughness and un- 
livingness about the middle and upper classes, as he had 
knoAvn them, which ]ust left him cold and different from 
them 

So, he had come back to his own class To find there, 
what he had forgotten during his absence of years, a petti- 
ness and a vulgarity of manner extremely distasteful He 
admitted now at last, how important manner was He 
admitted, also, how important it was even to pretend not 
to care about the halfpence and the small things of i e 
But among the common people there was no pretence 
penny more or less on the bacon was worse than a change 
m the Gospel He could not stand it 

And again, there was the wage-squabble Havmg ive 
among the o'nning classes, he knew the utter uti ity o 
expecting any solution of the wage-squabble T ere was 
no solution, short of death The only thing was not to care, 

not to care about the wages 

Yet, if you were poor and wretched you a o care 
Anyhow, it was becoming the only thing they i care 
about The care about money was like ® 
eating away the mdividuals of all classes He re use 


care about money 
And what then ? 


What did hfe offer apart from the care 


of money Nothing , ^ 

Yet he could live alone, in the wan satisfaction of J 
alone, and raise pheasants to be shot ultimate y y ^ 
after breakfast It was futility, futility to t e n po 
But why care, why bother ? And he ha no oare 
bothered till now, when this woman had come m o 
He was nearly ten years older than she n e 
thousand years older in experience, starting ro 
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bottom The connection between them was growmg closer 
He could see the day when it would chnch up and they 
would have to make a life together “ For the bonds of 
love are ill to loose ! ” 

And what then ? What then ? Must he start again, with 
nothmg to start on ? Must he entangle this woman ? Must 
he have the horrible broil with her lame husband? And 
also some sort of horrible broil with his own brutal wife, 
who hated him ? Misery 1 lots of misery 1 And he was no 
longer young and merely buoyant Neither was he the 
insouciant sort Every bitterness and every uglmess would 
hurt him and the woman ! 

But even if thej’^ got clear of Sir Clifford and of his own 
wife, even if they got clear, what were they going to do? 
What was he, himself, going to do? What was he going 
to do with his life ? For he must do something He 
couldn't be a mere hanger-on, on her money and his own 
very small pension 

It was the insoluble He could only think of going to 
America, to try a new air He disbelieved in the dollar 
utterly But perhaps, perhaps there was something else 

He could not rest nor even go to bed After sitting in 
a stupor of bitter thoughts until midnight, he got suddenh 
from his chair and reached for his coat and gun 

“ Come on, lass,” he said to the dog “ We’re best 
outside ” 

It was a starry night, but moonless He went on a slon, 
scrupulous, soft-stepping and stealthy round The only 
thing he had to contend with was the colliers setting snares 
for rabbits, particularly the Stacks Gate colliers, on the 
Marchay side But it was breeding season, and c\en colliers 
respected it a little Nc\crthclcss the stcaltln beating of 
the round in search of poachers 'JooLhed his ncr\cs and took 
Ills mind off his thoughts 

But vhen he had done his <;low, cautious beating of his 
bounds — it was nearh a h\e-milc valk — he was tired Tic 
went to the top of the knoll and looted out There wti'- 
no sound sa\e the noise, the faint shuniing noi'^t from 
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Stacks Gate Colliery, that never ceased working and there 
were hardly any lights, save the brilliant electric rows at 
the works The world lay darkly and fumily sleeping It 
was half-past two But even in its sleep it was an uneasy, 
cruel world, stirring with the noise of a tram or some great 
lorry on the road, and flashing with some rosy hghtmng- 
flash from the furnaces It was a world of iron and coal, 
the cruelty of iron and the smoke of coal, and the endless, 
endless greed that drove it all Only greed, greed stirring 
m its sleep 

It was cold, and he was coughmg A fine cold draught 
blew over the knoll He thought of the woman Now he 
would have given all he had or ever might have to hold her 
warm m his arms, both of them wrapped m one blanket, 
and sleep All hopes of eternity and aU gam from the past 
he would have given to have her there, to be wrapped warm 
with him m one blanket, and sleep, only sleep 
He went to the hut, and wrapped himself m the blanket 
and lay on the floor to sleep But he could not, he was 
cold And besides, he felt cruelly his own unfinished nature 
He felt his own unfinished condition of aloneness cruelly 
He wanted her, to touch her, to hold her fast agamst him 
m one moment of completeness and rest 

He got up agam and went out, towards the park gates 
this tune then slowly along the path towards the house 
It was nearly four o’clock, still clear and cold, but no sign 
of dawn He was so used to the dark, he could see weU 
Slowly, slowly the great house drew him, as a magnet 
He wanted to be near her It was not desire, not that 
It was the cruel sense of unfinished aloneness, that needed 
a silent woman folded m his arms Perhaps he could find 
her Perhaps he could even call her out to him or find 
some way m to her For the need was imperious 

He slowly, silently climbed the mclme to the hall Then 
he came round the great trees at the top of the knoll, on to 
the drive, which made a grand sweep round a lozenge o 
grass m front of the entrance He could already see the 
two magnificent beeches which stood m this big level lozenge 
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m front of the house, detaching themselves darkly m the 
dark air 

There was the house, low and long and obscure, with 
one light burning downstairs, in Sir Clifford’s room But 
which room she was m, the woman who held the other end 
of the frail thread which drew him so mercilessly, that he 
did not know 

He went a little nearer, gun in hand, and stood motionless 
on the drive, watching the house Perhaps e\en now he 
could find her, come at her in some way The house was 
not impregnable he was as cle\er as burglars are fVli) 
not come to her ? 

He stood motionless, waiting, while the dawn faintly and 
imperceptibly paled behind him He saw the light m the 
hou‘:e go out But he did not see Mrs Bolton come to the 
vindow and draw back the old curtain of dark-blue silk 
and stand herself in the dark room, looking out on the 
half-dark of the approaching day, looking for the longed- 
for davn, waiting uniting for Clifford to be rcalh reassured 
that it was daybreak For when he was sure of da} break, 
he would sleep almost at once 

She ';tood blind uith sleep at the umdow, waiting Vnd 
as she stood, she started, and almost cried out For there 
•was a man out there on the dri\c, a black figure in the 
twilight She uokc up gre^l\, and watched, but without 
making a sound to disturb Sir Clifiord 

The da} light began to rustle into llic world, and the darl 
figure seemed to go smaller and more defined She made 
out the gun and gaiters and bagg\ jacket — it would he 
Olistr Mdlors, the keeper Yes, for there was the dog 
nosing around like a shadow, and waiting for him ! 

\nd what dul the man want' Did he want to rouse 
the house'"' V hut was he standing tliere for fransliM 1 
looting up at the house like i !o\i sal malt dog oiit"'ith 
tin hoio' whin tin oiUli is! 

Cavuha s' 1 lu I nowkdgi \ mt through Mrs BoUon hi ' 

I ’■'jot He was 1 id\ f h'ltf I rl( \ ’s ]o\ i r lb ' h< ’ 

In thiul of it' Wh}, shi , Bolton, hid r.iiec fis. i 
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a tiny bit m lo%e TTith him herself * Vhen he Tras a lad of 
sixteen and she a voman of tvrenty-six It ivas when 
she was studvnng, and he had helped her a lot with the 
anatomy and things she had had to learn He’d been a 
clever boj, had a scholarship for ShefBeld Grammar School, 
and learned French and things and then after all had 
become an o\erhcad blaci smith shoeing horses, because be 
was fond of horses, he said but reallj because he was 
fnghtened to go out and face the world, onlj he’d never 
admit it 

But he’d been a nice lad, a mce lad, had helped her a lot, 
so clever at making things clear to jou He was quite as 
cle'ver as Sir Clifford and always one for the women 3Iore 
with women than men, thej said 

Till he’d gone and married that Bertha Coutts, as if to 
spite himself Some people do many to spite themselves 
because they're disappointed of somethmg And no wonder 
it had been a failure — For jears he was gone, all the time 
of the war * and a lieutenant and all quite the gentleman, 
really quite the gentleman ’ — Then to come back to Te'vers- 
hall and go as a gamekeeper ’ ReaUy, some people can’t 
take their chances when they'\e got them ' And talking 
broad Derbyshire again like the worst, when she, Hw 
Bolton, knew he spoke like any gentleman, really 

Well, well 1 So her ladyship had fallen for him ' WeU, 
her lad} ship wasn’t the first there was something about 
him But fancy ' A Tevershall lad bom and bred, and 
she her ladyship m Wragby Hall * 31y word, that was a 
slap back at the high-and-mighty Chatterleys 1 ^ 

But he, the keeper, as the day grew, had reahsed it s 
no good 1 It’s no good trying to get nd of your orm 
aloneness You’ve got to stick to it all }our hfe Only 
at times, at times, the gap will be filled m At times 
But >ou ha've to wait for the times Accept your own 
aloneness and stick to it, all your hfe. And then ac^pt 
the times when the gap is filled m, when they came But 
the}’\e got to come You can’t force them 

Yith a sudden snap the bleeding desire that had drawn 
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him after her broke He had broken it, because it must 
be so. Tnere must be a coming together on both sides. 
And if she masn't coming to him. he ivouldn't track her 
doivn. He mustn't He must go away till she came 
He turned slowly, pondennglv acceptmg again the 
isolation. He knew it better so. Sne must come to him 
It was no use his trading after her. Yo use ! 

hirs Bolton saw him disappear, saw his dog run after 
him 

“ VTeli welL *’ she said He s the one man I nerer 
thought of and the one man I rcght hare tnought of. He 
was mce to me when he was a lad after I lost Ted Veil 
well’ Whatever would Sir Oihord ''g if he knew f *’ 

.•knd sne glanced triumphantlv at the already sleepmg 
CliSord as she stepped softly from the room 



CHAPTER XII 


CoKNXE TTas sorting out one of the Wragby lumber rooms 
There ivere several the house was a warren, and the 
family never sold anythmg Sir Geoffrey’s father had hked 
pictures and Sir Geoffrey’s mother had hked cmquecento 
furniture Sir Geoffrey himself had hked old carved oak 
chests, vestry chests So it went on through the genera- 
tions Clifford collected very modem pictures, at very 
moderate pnces 

So in the lumber room there were bad Sir Edwm Land- 
seers and pathetic WiUiam Henry Hunt birds’ nests and 
other Academy stuff, enough to frighten the daughter of 
an R A She detenmned to look through it one day, and 
clear it all And the grotesque furniture mterested her 

Wrapped up carefully to preserve it from damage and 
dry-rot was the old family cradle, of rosewood She had to 
unwrap it, to look at it It had a certam charm she 
looked at it a long time 

" It’s a thousand pities it won’t be called for,” sighed 
Mrs Bolton, who was helping “ Though cradles hke that 
are out-of-date nowadays ” 

“ It might be called for I might have a child,” said 
Conme casually, as if saying she might have a new hat 

“ You mean, if anythmg happened to Sir Clifford 1 ” 
stammered Sirs Bolton 

“ No 1 I mean as thmgs are It’s only muscular 
paralysis with Sir Clifford — it doesn’t affect Imn,” said 
Conme, lying as naturally as breathing r- 

Clifford had put the idea mto her head He had said 
“ Of course I may have a child yet I’m not really 
mutilated at all The potency may easily come back even 
if the muscles of the hips and legs are paralysed And then 
the seed may be transferred ” 
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He really felt, when he had his periods of energy and 
worked so hard at the question of the mines, as if his sexual 
potency was returning Connie had looked at him in terror 
But she was qiute quick-witted enough to use his suggestion 
for her own preservation For she would have a child if 
she could but not his 

Jlrs Bolton was for a moment breathless, flabbergasted 
Then she didn’t believe it she saw in it a ruse Yet doctors 
could do such things nowadays They might sort of graft 
seed 

“ Well, my lady, I only hope and pray you may It 
iiould be lovely for you and for everybody My word, a 
child m Wragby, ivhat a difference it would make ’ ” 

“ Wouldn’t it 1 ” said Connie 

And she cased three R A pictures of sixty years ago, 
to send to the Duchess of Shortlands for that lady’s ne\t 
charitable ba/aar She vas called “ the baraar cTuchcss,” 
and she would be delighted with three framed B A 's 
She might even call, on the strength of them How furious 
Clifford ^^as vhen she called! 

But oh, my dear ! Mrs Bolton was thinking to herself 
Is it Olncr Mcllors’ child >au*rc preparing us for^ Oli, m\ 
dear, that tton/J be a Tc\crshall babj in the V ragbj cradle, 
ni} word ’ Wouldn’t shame it, neither ’ 
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Uiin", -when shut up, was ns big ns a small, but fat week- 
end big \nd inside, it fitted logether like a puzzle The 
bottles could not possibh ha\c spilled there wasn t room 
The thing 'nas wondcrfulK made and contrived, e\pellent 
craftsmanship of the Victorian order But somehow it was 
monstrous Some Chntlcrlej must c\en hn\e felt it, for the 
thing had ne\er been used It had a peculiar soullessness 
Yet JIrs Bolton was thrilled 

“ Look wliat beautiful brushes, so expensive, even the 
sliaaing brushes, three perfect ones! No! and those 
scissors! Thcj’rc the best that money could buy Oh, I 
call it lo'vely I ” 

“ Do >ou? ” said Connie “ Then you can have it ” 

“ Oh, no, m> Lad} ! ” 

“ Of course ' It nail only he here till Doomsday If 
}ou won’t ha\e it. I’ll send it to the Duchess as well as 
the pictures and she doesn’t deser\c so much Do have 
It' ” 

“ Oh, }our Ladyship! Why, I shall never be able to 
thank jou ” 

“ You needn’t try,” laughed Connie 
And 3Irs Bolton sailed down with the huge and very' 
black bov m her arms, flushing bright pink in her excite- 
ment 

Mr Betts drove her in the trap to her house m the village, 
with the box And she had to haie a few fnends m, to 
show it the school-mistress, the chemist’s wde, Mrs 
Wcedon the under-cashier’s wife They thought it mar- 
vellous And then started the whisper of Lady Chatterley’s 
child 

“ Wonders’ll never cease ! ” said Mrs Weedon 
Not long after, the rector said gently to Gifford 
“ And may we really hope for an heir to Wragby ? Ah, 
that would be the hand of God m mercy, mdeed 1 ” 

“ Well ! We may hope,” said Gifford, with a faint 
irony, and, at the same time, a certain conviction He 
had begun to beheve it really possible it might even be 
hts child 

F 
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Then one afternoon ccine LesLe Winter. Square Winter, 
cs ever} body ended inm * lean. Itnmaculste. and seveaW : 
and ever%' iacc a geat'emari. as 3Ir5 Bolron said to Zlr? 
Betts Every miliar etre. indeed ’ And vita Ms old 
fashioned, rather hav-hav- ! manner of speaking, he seemed 
more oat-of-date tnan bag-mgs. Time, in her Sight drops 
these Sne old feathers. 

They cisonssed the colLeries. CLnord's idea mas. that Ms 
coal, even the poor sort, conia be made into hard con- 
centrated fne! that mould hnm at great heat il fed mith 
certain damp acidtSated air at a fairly strong pressure. 
It had long been observed that in a particmarly strong, 
met vnnd the pit-bank burned ver>* vivid, gave on hardly 
any fumes, and left a Sue pomder of ash. instead of the 
slom pink gravel. 

Bat mhere mid you Snd the proper engines for buming 
your fuel? asked Winter. 

I il make them myself. And I'il use my fuel myself. 
And ITI sell electric pomer. I'm certam I could do it." 

“ If you can do it then splendid. spIend.cL my dear boy. 
Ham ' Splendid 1 If I can be of any help I shall be 
delighted. I'm afraid I am a little out-of-date, and my 
collieries are like me. But mho knoms. mhen I'm gone, 
there may be men like you. Splendid ' It mill employ 
ail the men agam. and you mon't have to sell your coal 
or fad to sell it. A splendid idea, and I hope it mill be a 
success. If I had sons of my omn. no doaot they mould 
have up-to-date ideas for Shipley - no doubt I By the may. 
dear boy. is there any foundation to the rumour that me 
may entertam topes of an herr to Wragby? ’ 

“ Is there a rumour • ' asked Ginord. 

“ WelL my dear boy Marsnall from Fillmgmood asked 
me. that's all I can say about a rumour. Of course. I 
mouldn't repeat it for the morld if there mere no founda- 
tion.'' 

Well. Sir ' said Clinord uneasily, but vnth. strange 
bright eyes. There is a hope. There is a hope." 

Ylnrer came across the room and mrung Clifford's hand 
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‘ Mv dear boy, my dear lad, can you believe vrbat it 
means to me to bear that ! And to bear you are vorbrng 
m tbe hopes of a son . and tbat you may again emplov 
eTer% man at Teversball Ab my boy I to beep up tbe 
level of tbe race, and to bave vorb vraitmg for any men 
vbo care to vrorb ’ — ’’ 

Tbe old man vas really moved 

Xevt day Conme vas arrangmg tall yellow tubps m a 
glass vase 

“ Connie,’* said Oi fiord, “ did you know there was a 
rumour tbat vou ate gomg to supply TVragby with a son 
and beir^ 

Conme felt dun with terror, yet she stood quite stiU 
touching tbe flowers 

" Xo ’ '* she said '' Is it a jobe? Or mabce^ *' 

He paused before be answered * 

" Xeither, I hope I hope it may be a prophecy.* 
Conme went on with her flowers. 

“ I bad a letter from father this mormng,** she said. 
“ He wants to bnow if I am aware he has accepted Sir 
Alexander Cooper s mvitation for me for July and August, 
to tbe Tills Esmeralda m Temce.*’ 

“ July crd August^ * said Cbflord. 

“ Ob. I wouldn*t stay all tbat time. Are you sure you 
wouldn*t come? ’ 

“ I won*t travel abroad ** said Cbflord promptly. 

She toob her flowers to the wmdow. 

“ Do you mmd if I go ? * she said. “ You bnow it was 
promised, for this summer 

“ Eor bow long would you go* ’ 

Perhaps three weeks ** 

There was silence for a time. 

“ ITell. S 3 d CbSord slowly, and a bttle gloomily “ I 
suppose I could stand it for three weeks : if I were 
absolutely sure you*d want to come back '* 

“ I should want to come back ** she said, with a qmet 
sunpbcity. heavy with conviction. She was t hinkin g of 
the other man 
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Clifiord felt her conncbon, and somehoTV lie believed ber, 
he beheved it vas for him He felt immensely relieved, 
joyful at once. 

“ In that case,’' he said, “ I think it vould be aU right. 
Don’t you^ *’ 

“ I think so,” she said 
“ You'd enjoy the change ? ” 

She looked up at him ■with strange blue eyes 
“ I should like to see Vemce agam," she said, “ and to 
bathe from one of the shmgle islands across the lasoon 
But you know I loathe Lido ’ And I don t fancj I shall 
like Sir Alexander Cooper and Lady Cooper But if Hilda 
is there, and we have a gondola of our oivn yes, it TriU 
be rather lovely. I do “wish you’d come ” 

She said it smcerely. She would so love to make him 
happy, in these ways 

“ Ah, but think of me, though, at the Gare du Nord 
at Calais quay ' ” 

“ But why not? I see other men carried m litter-chairs, 
who have been wounded m the war Besides, we'd motor 
all the way ” 

“ V’e should need to take two men ” 

“ Oh, no ' We’d manage with Field There would 
always be another man there ’’ 

But Clifford shook his head 

“Not this year, dear I Not this year' Next jear, 
probablv, I’ll trx ” 

She went awaj gloomily Next \ car ' What would 
next jear bring’' She herself did not realh want to go 
to Venice not now, now there was the other man But 
she ■'\a': going as a sort of di'^ciplinc .'•nd al'O bccau<^c, 
if cho had a child, Clifford could think she had a loier 
in Venice 

It was nlread}. '^Tay, and in Time thej were suppo'^i d 
to start Mu-^js these .wr rngi meats ’ Alv oni 's Iif' 
arruitrcd for one ’ Wheels that anrled one and oroT.c orii , 
nd o\er which one had no real control ' 

It 1. ’s ■'tins but cold and i^et igain \ cold ^ It 
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good for corn and hay ! Much the com and hay matter 
nowadays I Connie had to go into Uthwaite, which was 
their little town, where the Chatterleys were still the 
Chatterleys She went alone, Field driving her 
In spite of May and a new greenness, the country was 
dismal It was rather chilly, and there was smoke m the 
ram, and a certain sense of exhaust vapour m the air 
One ]ust had to hve from one’s resistance No wonder 
people there were ugly and tough 

The car ploughed uphill through the long squalid straggle 
of Tevershall, the blackened bnck dwellmgs, the black slate 
roofs ghstening their sharp edges, the mud black with coal- 
dust, the pavements wet and black It was as if dismal- 
ness had soaked through and through everything The 
utter negation of natural beauty, the utter negation of the 
gladness of hfe, the utter absence of the mstinct for shapely 
beauty which every bird and beast has, the utter death of 
the human mtuitive faculty was appalhng The stacks of 
soap m the grocers’ shops, the rhubarb and lemons in the 
greengrocers 1 the awful hats m the miUiners I all went by 
ugly, ugly, ugly, followed by the plaster-and-gilt horror 
of the cinema with its wet picture announcements, “ A 
Woman’s Love ! ”, and the new big Primitive chapel, 
prumtive enough in its stark bnck and big panes of greenish 
and raspberry glass in the windows The Wesleyan chapel, 
higher up, was of blackened bnck and stood behmd non 
radings and blackened shrubs The Congregational chapel, 
which thought itself supenor, was built of rusticated sand- 
stone and had a steeple, but not a very high one Just 
beyond were the new school bmldings, expensive pink bnck, 
and gravelled playground inside iron railings, all very im- 
posing, and mixmg the suggestion of a chapel and a pnson 
Standard Five guls were havmg a smgmg lesson, just 
finishing the la-me-do-la exercises and begmmng a “ sweet 
children’s song ” Anythmg more unlike song, spontaneous 
song, would be impossible to imagine a strange bawling 
yell that followed the outlines of a tune It was not like 
savages savages have subtle rhythms It was not like 
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nc^s; and now there can be no fellowship anj more' It 
IS jint a nightmare 

She felt again in a wa\c of terror the grev, gntty hope- 
lc;«nc'S of it all Vzth such creatures for the industrial 
masses, and the upper classes as she knew them, there was 
no hope, no hope anj more Yet he was wanting a bab} , 
and an heir to Wragba ' An heir to Vragba ’ She 
shuddered with dread 

^ et Mcllors had come out of all this ’ — Yes, but he was 
as apart from it all as she was Eaen in him there was no 
fellowship left It was dead The fellowship was dead 
There was only apartness and hopelessness, as far as aU 
this wa<; concerned And this was England, the vast bulk 
of England as Connie knew, since she had motored from 
the centre of it 

The car was nsing towards Stacks Gate The ram was 
holding off, and m the air came a queer pellucid gleam of 
May. The countr> rolled awaj m long undulations, south 
towards the Peak, east towards Mansfield and Nottmgham 
Connie was travelling south 

As she rose on to the high country, she could see on 
her left, on a height abo\e the rolling land the shadowy, 
powerful bulk of Warsop Castle, dark grey, with below 
it the reddish plastenng of imners’ dwellmgs, newish, 
and below those the plumes of dark smoke and white 
steam from the great colhery which put so many thousand 
pounds per annum into the pockets of the Duke and the 
other shareholders The powerful old castle was a rum, 
jet still it hung its bulk on the low sky-bne, over the 
black plumes and the white that waved on the damp air 
below. 

A turn, and they ran on the high level to Stacks Gate 
Stacks Gate, as seen from the highroad, was just a huge 
and gorgeous new hotel, the Comngsby Arms, standmg 
red and white and gilt m barbarous isolation off the road 
But if you looked, jou saw on the left rows of handsome 
“ modem ” dwelhngs, set down like a game of dominoes, 
with spaces and gardens a queer game of dommoes that 
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some weird “ masters ” were pla3mig on the surprised 
earth Amd beyond these blocks of dwelhngs, at the back, 
rose all the astomshing and frightenmg overhead erections 
of a really modem mme, chemical works and long galleries, 
enormous, and of shapes not before known to man The 
head-stocks and pit-bank of the mme itself were insignificant 
among the huge new mstallations And m front of this, 
the game of dommoes stood forever m a sort of surprise, 
waiting to be played 

This was Stacks Gate, new on the face of the earth, smce 
the war But as a matter of fact, though even Connie did 
not know it, down-hill half a mile below the “ hotel ” was 
old Stacks Gate, with a little old colliery and blackish old 
bnck dwelhngs, and a chapel or two and a shop or two and 
a httle pub or two 

But that didn’t count any more The vast plumes of 
smoke and vapour rose from the new works up above, and 
this was now Stacks Gate no chapels, no pubs, even no 
shops Only the great “ works,” which are the modern 
Olympia with temples to all the gods then the model 
dwelhngs then the hotel The hotel in actuality was 
nothing but a miners’ pub, though it looked first-classy 

Even since Connie’s arrival at Wragby this new place 
had arisen on the face of the earth, and the model dwellings 
had filled with nff-rafl driftmg in from anywhere, to poach 
Clifford’s rabbits among other occupations 

The car ran on along the uplands, seeing the rolling 
county spread out The county, it had once been a proud 
and lordly county In front, looming again and hanging 
on the brov of the sky-line, was the huge and splendid 
bulk of Chadwnck Hall, more window than wall, one of the 
most famous Elizabethan houses Noble it stood alone 
abo\c a great park, but out of date, passed over It was 
still kept up, but as a show place “ Look how our 
ancestors lorded it 1 ” 

That was the past The present lay below. God alone 
knows where the future lies The car was already turning, 
between little old blackened miners’ cottages, to descend to 
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Uthwaite And Uthwaite, on a damp day, was sending up 
a whole array of smoke plumes and steam, to whatever 
gods there be Uthwaite down in the valley, with all the 
steel threads of the railways to Sheffield drawn through it, 
and the coal-mines and the steel-works sending up smoke 
and glare from long tubes, and the pathetic httle corkscrew 
spire of the church, that is going to tumble down, still 
pricking the fumes, always affected Connie strangely It 
was an old market-to^vn, centre of the dales One of the 
chief inns was the Chatterlcy Arms There, m Uthwaite, 
Wragby was known as Wragby, as if it were a whole place, 
not ]ust a house, as it was to outsiders Wragby Hall, near 
Tcvershall Wragby, a “ seat ” 

The miners’ cottages, blackened, stood flush on the pave- 
ment, with that mtimacy and smallness of colliers’ dwellings 
over a hundred years old They lined all the way The 
road had become a street, and as you sank, you forgot 
instantly the open, rolling country where the castles and 
big houses still dominated, but like ghosts Now you were 
]ust above the tangle of naked railway-hnes, and foundnes 
and other “ works ” rose about you, so big you were only 
aware of walls And iron clanked with a huge reverberat- 
ing clank, and huge lorries shook the earth, and whistles 
screamed 

Yet again, once you had got nght down and into the 
twisted and crooked heart of the town, behind the church, 
you were in the world of two centuries ago, in the crooked 
streets where the Chatterlcy Arms stood, and the old 
pharmacy, streets which used to lead out to the wild open 
world of the castles and stately couchant houses 

But at the comer a policeman held up his hand as three 
lorries loaded with iron rolled past, shaking the poor old 
church And not till the lorries were past could he salute 
her ladyship 

So it was Upon the old crooked burgess streets hordes 
of oldish, blackened miners’ dwellings crowded, lining the 
roads out And immediately after these came the newer, 
pinker rows of rather larger houses, plastering the valley : ^ 
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the homes of more modem ■workmen And beyond that 
again, m the wide rollmg regions of the castles, smoke 
Waved agamst steam, and patch after patch of raw reddish 
1 rick showed the newer minin g settlements, sometimes m 
the hollows, sometimes gruesomely ugly along the sky-hne 
of the slopes And between, in between, were the tattered 
remnants of the old coachmg and cottage England, even 
the England of Robm Hood, where the miners prowled 
■with the dismalness of suppressed sportmg mstmcts, when 
they were not at work 

England, my England ' But which is mij England ? The 
stately homes of England make good photographs, and 
create the illusion of a connection "with the Ehzabethans 
The handsome old halls are there, from the days of Good 
Queen Anne and Tom Jones But smuts fall and blacken 
on the drab stucco, that has long ceased to be golden 
And one by one, hke the stately homes, they are abandoned 
Now they are being pulled down As for the cottages of 
England — there they are — great plasterings of brick dwel- 
hngs on the hopeless comitryside 

Now they are pulhng do'wn the stately homes, the 
Georgian halls are going Fritchley, a perfect old Georgian 
mansion, was even now, as Conme passed in the car, being 
demolished It was m perfect repair till the war the 
'Weatherleys had lived in sUle there But now it was too 
big, too expensive, and the country had become too un- 
congenial The gentrv were departing to pleasanter places, 
where they could spend their money vithout having to see 
how it was made. 

This IS history One England blots out another The 
mines had made tlie halls wealthy Nov they vere blotting 
them out, as the^ had alrcadj blotted out the cottages 
The industrial England blots out the agricultur il England 
One meaning blots out another The new England blots 
out the old England .A.nd the continuity is not organic, 
but mechanical 

Connie, belonging to the leisured classes, had clung to 
the remnants of the old England It had taken lirr 3 ears 
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to rcnhsc tliat it was realh blotted out bj this ternhmg 
neu and gruesome England, and that the blotting out would 
go on till it wac complete Fntchlej was gone, Eastwood 
wa*; gone, Shiplc} was going Sqmre Wmter's beloved 
Shiplej . 

Connie called for a moment at Shipley The park gates, 
at the back, opened just near the Ie\el crossing of the 
collicr\ railwaj , the Shiplej colherj itself stood just be) ond 
the trees The gates stood open, because through the park 
was a right-of-waj that the colhers used They hung 
around the park 

The car passed the ornamental ponds, in which the 
colliers threw their newspapers, and took the pn%ate dnve 
to the house It stood abo\e, aside, a ver) pleasant stucco 
building from the middle of the eighteenth century It had 
a beaubful alley of )cw trees, that had approached an older 
house, and the hall stood serenely spread out, winking its 
Georgian panes as if cheerfully Behind, there were really 
beautiful gardens 

Connie liked the interior much better than Wragby It 
was much lighter, more ahve, shapen and elegant The 
rooms were panelled with cream) -pamted panellmg, the 
ccihngs were touched with gilt, and eyerytbmg was kept in 
exquisite order, all the appointments were perfect, regard- 
less of expense E^en the corridors managed to be ample 
and Io\eI), softl) curved and full of hfe 

But Leslie Winter \>as alone He bad adored bis house 
But his park was bordered by three of his own colhenes 
He had been a generous man m bis ideas He had almost 
welcomed the colhers m his park Had the romers not 
made him nch 1 So, when he saw the gangs of unshapely 
men lounging by bis ornamental waters — ^not on the private 
part of the park , no, he drew the line there — ^he would say 
“ The nuners are perhaps not so ornamental as deer, but 
they are far more profitable ” 

But that was m the golden — monetarily — later half of 
Queen Victona’s reign Ulmers were then “ good working 
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"Winter had made this speech, half apologetic, to his guest 
the then Prmce of Wales And the Pnnce had rephed, in 
his rather guttural Enghsh 

“ You are qmte right If there 'were coal under Sand- 
rmgham, I would open a mine on the lawns, and think it 
first-rate landscape gardenmg Oh, I am qmte willin g to 
exchange roe-deer for coUiers, at the price A'oiu men are 
good men, too, I hear ’’ 

But then, the Prmce had perhaps an exaggerated idea of 
the beaut}' of money, and the blessings of mdustnahsm 

However, the Prmce had been a King, and the Emg had 
died, and now there was another King, whose chief function 
seemed to be to open soup-kitchens. 

And the good workmg men were somehow he mmin g 
Shipley m New mining villages crowded on the park, and 
the sqiure felt somehow that the population was ahen He 
used to feel, m a good-natured but qmte grand way, lord 
of his o'wn domam and of his uwn colhers Now, by a 
subtle pervasion of the new spuit, he had somehow been 
pushed out. It was he who did not belong any more 
There was no mistaking it The mmes, the mdustr}' had a 
■will of its own, and this will was agamst the gentleman- 
o'wner. All the colhers took part m the will, and it was 
hard to hve up agamst it It either shoved you out of the 
place, or out of hfe altogether 

Sqmre "'Ymter, a soldier, had stood it out But he no 
longer cared to walk m the park after dinner He almost 
hid, mdoors Once he had walked, bare-headed, and m his 
patent-leather shoes and purple silk socks, ■with Conme down 
to the gate, talkmg to her m his well-bred rather haw-haw 
fashion. But when it came to passmg the httle gangs of 
colhers who stood and stared without either salute or any- 
thmg else, Conme felt how the lean, weU-bred old man 
■wmced, wmced as an elegant antelope stag m a cage wmces 
from the vulgar stare. The colhers were not personally 
hostile not at all But then spuit was cold, and shovmg 
him out And deep down, there was a profound grudge 
They “ worked for him ” And m then ughness, they 
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T‘ ^(Miff'd his decani, ■i^cll-proomed, vrcll-brcd existence 
“ ^^)lo’s he ' ” It ivas the dtfjcrcncc they resented 

\iid ■^onicHicrc in Ins •^ccrcf English heart, being a good 
deal of n <oldicr he belies ed the} were right to resent the 
difference He felt himself a little in the wrong, for hasnng 
dl the ads ant ages >icscrfhelcss he represented a system, 
end he would not be shosed out 

E' ctpt bs death V hicli came on him soon after Connie’s 
call, suddenl}. And he remembered Clifford handsomelj 
in his svill 

The heirs at once gasc out the order for the demohshmg 
of Shiples It cost too much to keep up No one would 
hse there So it was broken up The asenue of yews was 
cut dosrn The park svas denuded of its timber, and disnded 
into lots It s^as near enough to Uthwaite In the strange, 
bald desert of this still-one-morc no-man’s-land, new httle 
streets of scmi-detachcds were run up, s'crj desirable ’ The 
Shipley Hall Estate ! 

Within a year of Connie’s last call, it had happened 
There stood Shipley Hall Estate, an array of red-bnek 
«emi-<Ietachcd “ ^^^as ” in new streets No one would 
ha-ve dreamed that the stucco hall had stood there twelve 
months before 

Hut this IS a later stage of King Edward’s landscape 
gardening, the sort that has an ornamental coal-mine on 
the lawn 

One England blots out another The England of the 
Squire Winters and the Wragby Halls was gone, dead 
The blotting out was only not yet complete 

What would come after? Connie could not imagine 
She eould only see the new bnck streets spreading into the 
fields, the new erections rising at the collieries, the new girls 
in tbcir silk stockings, the new collier lads loungmg mto the 
Pally or the Welfare The younger generation were utterly 
unconscious of the old England There was a gap in the 
continuity of consciousness, almost Amencan but indus- 
trial real ly^ What next’ 

Connie always felt there was no next She wanted to 
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hide her head in the sand . or at least, in the bosom of a 
hving man. 

The world was so comphcated and weird and gruesome * 
The common people were so many, and really, so terrible 
So she thought as she was gomg home and saw the colhers 
traihng from the pits, grey-black, distorted, one shoulder 
higher than the other, slurring their heavy iron-shod hoots 
Underground grey faces, white of eyes rolhng, necks crmg- 
ing from the pit roof, shoulders out of shape. ^len I Men ’ 
Alas, m some ways patient and good men. In other ways, 
non-existent. Something that men should have was bred 
and killed out of them Yet they were men. They begot 
children One might bear a child to them Terrible, 
terrible thought ' They were good and kmdly But thev 
were only half, only the grey half of a human bemg As 
yet, they were ‘‘ good ’’ But even that was the goodness 
of their halfness Supposmg the dead m thern ever rose 
up ! But no, It was too terrible to think of. Conme was 
absolutely afraid of the mdustnal masses. They seemed 
so xcchd to her. A hfe with utterly no beauty m it. no 
mtmtion. always m the pit *' 

Children from such men Oh. God I Oh, ' God ’ 

Yet MeUors had come from such a father. Not quite 
Forty years had made a difference, an appalhng difference 
m manhood The uon and the coal had eaten deep mto 
the bodies and souls of the men. 

Incarnate ughness, and ahve ’ What would become of 
them all ^ Perhaps with the passmg of the coal they would 
disappear agam. off the face of the earth , They had 
appeared out of nowhere m then thousands, when the coal 
had called for them. Perhaps they were only wend faima 
of the coal-seams. Creatures of another reahty, they were 
elementals servmg the elements of coal as the metal- 
workers were elementals, servmg the element of iron. Men 
not men but animals of coal and uon and clay. Fauna 
of the elements, carbon, uon sihcon elementals They 
had perhaps some of the weud, mhuman beauW of 
minerals, the lustre of coal, the weight and blueness and 
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resistance of iron, the transparency of glass Elemental 
creatures, iveird and distorted, of the mineral world ! They 
belonged to the coal, the iron, the clay, as fish belong to 
the sea and worms to dead wood The anima of mineral 
disintegration 1 

Connie was glad to be home, to bury her head m the 
sand She was glad even to babble to Clifford For her 
fear of the mining and iron Midlands affected her with a 
queer feeling that went all over her, like mfluenza 

“ Of course, I had to have tea in Miss Bentley’s shop,” 
she said 

“ Really I Winter would have given you tea ” 

“ Oh, yes, but I daren’t disappoint Miss Bentley ” 

Miss Bentley was a sallow old maid with a rather large 
nose and romantic disposition, who served tea with a 
careful intensity worthy of a sacrament 
“ Did she ask after me ? ” said Clifford 
** Of course ! — May I ask your Ladyship how Sir Clifford 
IS? — I behove she ranks you even higher than Nurse 
Cavell I ” 

“ And I suppose you said I was blooming ” 

“ Yes I And she looked as rapt as if I had said the 
heavens had opened to you I said if she ever came to 
Tevershall she was to come to see you ” 

“ Me I Whatever for I See me ! ” 

“ Why, yes, Chflord You can’t be so adored without 
making some slight return Saint George of Cappadocia 
was nothmg to you, in her eyes ” 

“ And do you tlunk she’ll come ? ” 

“ Oh, she blushed 1 and looked quite beautiful for a 
moment, poor thing I Why don’t men marry the women 
who would really adore them ? ” 

“ The women start adormg too late But did she sav 
she’d come? ” 

“ Oh I ” Connie imitated the breathless Miss Bentley, 

“ your Ladyship, if ever I should dare to presume ! ” 

“ Dare to presume I how absurd 1 But I hope to God 
she won’t turn up And how was her tea ? ” 
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“ Oh, Lipton’s and very strong ' But, Clifford, do j^ou 
realise you are the roman de la rose of Miss Bentley and 
lots like her ? ” 

“ I’m not flattered, even then.” 

They treasure up every one of your pictures in the 
illustrated papers, and probably pray for you every night 
It’s rather wonderful ” 

She went upstairs to change 

That evening he said to her 

“ You do think, don’t you, that there is something 
eternal in marriage? ” 

She looked at him 

“ But Clifford, you make eternity sound like a Iid or a 
long, long chain that trailed after one, no matter how far 
one went ” 

He looked at her, annoyed 

“ What I mean,” he said, “ is that if you go to Venice, 
you won’t go in the hopes of some love affair that you can 
take an grand sirieux, will you? ” 

“ A love affair in Venice an grand sdrxeux? No I assure 
you ! No, I’d never take a love affair in Venice more than 
au trbs petit serteux ” 

She spoke with a queer land of contempt He knitted 
his brows, lookmg at her 

Cotmng downstairs m the morning, she found the keeper’s 
dog Flossie sitting in the corridor outside Clifford’s room, 
and whimpering very faintly. 

“ Why, Flossie 1 ” she said softly “ What are you 
domg here ? ” 

And she qmetly opened Clifford’s door Clifford was 
sittmg up m bed, with the bed-table and typewriter pushed 
aside, and the keeper was standing at attention at the foot of 
the bed Flossie ran in With a faint gesture of head and 
eyes, Mellors ordered her to the door agam, and she slunk 
out 

“ Oh, good-mornmg, Clifford ' ” Conme said. “ I didn’t 
know you were so busy ” Then she looked at the keeper, 
saying good-mornmg to him He murmured his reply, look- 
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mg at her as if vaguely But she felt a whiff of passion 
touch her, from his mere presence 
“ Did I interrupt you, Chfford ? I’m sorry ” 

“ No, it’s nothing of any importance ” 

She shpped out of the room again, and up to the blue 
boudoir on the first floor She sat m the window, and saw 
him go down the drive, with his curious, silent motion, 
effaced He had a natural sort of qmet distmction, an 
aloof pnde, and also a certam look of frailty A hirelmg ! 
One of Clifford’s hirehngs I “ The fault, dear Brutus, is 
not m our stars, but m ourselves, that we are underhngs ” 
Was he an underlmg? Was he? What did he think 
of her? 

It was a sunny day, and Connie was workmg m the 
garden, and Mrs Bolton was helping her For some reason, 
the two women had drawn together, m one of the un- 
accountable flows and ebbs of sympathy that exist between 
people They were pegging down carnations, and puttmg 
m small plants for the summer It was work they both 
hked Conme especially felt a delight m putting the soft 
roots of young plants mto a soft black puddle, and cradling 
them down On this spring mornmg she felt a qmver m 
her heart, too, as if the sunshme had touched it and made 
It happy 

“ It is many years since you lost your husband ? ” she 
said to Mrs Bolton, as she took up another httle plant and 
laid It m its hole 

“ Twenty-three ! ” said Mrs Bolton, as she carefully 
separated the young columbmes mto single plants 
“ Twenty-three years since they brought him home ” 
Conme’s heart gave a lurch, at the terrible finahty of 
it “ Brought him home 1 ” 

“ Why did be get killed, do you tbmk? ” she asked 
“ He was happy with you ? ” 

It was a woman’s question to a woman Mrs Bolton 
put aside a strand of hair from her face, with the back 
of her hand 

“ I don’t know, my Lady 1 He sort of wouldn’t give 
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m to things he wouldn’t really go with the rest And 
then he hated ducking his head for ani'thing on earth 
A sort of ohstmacy, that gets itself killed You see, he 
didn't really care I lay it down to the pit He ought 
never to have been down the pit But his dad made him 
go down, as a lad , and then, when you’re over twenty, it’s 
not very easy to come out ” 

“ Did he say he hated it? ” 

“ Oh, no ' Xever ' He never said he hated anythmg. 
He ]ust made a fimny face He was one of those who 
wouldn’t take care hke some of the first lads as went o2 
so blithe to the war and got killed right away. He wasn’t 
reaUy wezzle-bramed But he wouldn’t care I used to 
say to him ‘ You care for nought nor nobody * ’ But he 
did ' The way he sat when my first baby was born, 
motionless, and the sort of fatal e>es he looked at me, 
when it was oier * I had a bad time but I had to com- 
fort him ‘ It’s all right, lad, it’s all right ' ’ I said to him 
And he gaie me a look, and that funny sort of smile He 
never said anjdhing But I don’t belle^ e he had any right 
pleasure with me ever after, he’d ne\er really let himself 
go, I used to saj to him ‘ Oh, let th\ sen go, lad ! ’ — I’d 
talk broad to him sometimes And he said nothing But 
he wouldn't let himself go or he couldn’t. He didn’t want 
me to ha^c an\ more children I always blamed his mother, 
for letting him in th’ room He’d no right t’a\c been there 
Men makes so much more of things than thc> should, once 
the\ start brooding ” 

“ Did he mind so much ' ” said Connie in wonder 
“ Yes, he sort of couldn’t take it for natural nil that 
pain \nd it spoilt his pleasure in his bit of married lo\e 
1 Sind to liim If I don t care, win •should >oii' It's in\ 
lonl -out ' — But ill he d c\tr sa\ a^ns It s not right ! 

“ Peril ips he vns too scnsitiac.’’ said Connie 
“ That's It ’ When aoii lom*^ to Inov mm, that’s hoa 
thr\ art ton smsjtnt. ni the wrong pluer \n<l I hclicsf 
unlHlnfwn to liims' If, ht h itcd the p t, jusf h itt d if lb 
InoKtl sf) tjuut vhen he i as dead, a" if lu 'd got free. lb 
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was such a nicc-Iooking lad It just broke m> heart 
liira, so still and pure looking, as il he’d xcanted to 
It broke in\ heart, that did But it was the pit 

She wept a few bitter tears, and Connie wept more 1 
was a warm spnng dav, with a perfume of earth and of 
\ellow flowers, mans thmgs rising to bud, and the gar 

still with the \cr\ sap of sunshine 

“ It must ha\e been terrible for you 1 said Co^e. 

“ Oh, m\ Lad> ' I never reahsed at first I could o^ 

sav Oh, mj lad, what did you want to 

That was all m> crj . But somehow I felt he d come 

back* ” , „ 

“ But he didn’t want to leave you,” said Connie 

» Oh, no, mv Lad> 1 That was onl> my ^ 

I kept expecting him back EspeciaUy at mgh s I k p 
^akkg up, thu.k.„g Why, he s not here rnth me -I 
was af .f mj /celmse tronldn’t behave he’d gone I l«st 
telt bed hale to come back and ‘-Ik 
fed hun tvith me “at was ah I 
With me, warm And it tooK me a lu 
I knew he wouldn’t come back, it took me years 
“ The touch of him,” said Conme ^ 

« That’s It, my Lady, the touch of him 
got over It to this day, and never shall 
Laven above, he’ll be there, and warm up agamst me 

^ r^;r^g.Led at 

Another passionate one out of lever , 

him ' Eor the bonds of love are lU to loose 

» It’s terrible, once you’ve got a man mto your blood 

my Lady! And that’s ,^eftbe 

bitter Yon fed folks J“” been 

pit fair tcanfed to kiU him been 

Lo'.?;r4‘’nre' ^ » — 

and a man, if they’re together , „ 

“ If they’re really together,’ said Conm 
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That's right, my Lady ^ There’s a lot of hard-hearted 
folks m the Trorld. And every morning vrhen he got up 
and 'orent to th’ pit. I felt it •svas •wrong, ■wrong. But what 
else could he do^ What can a man do? " 

A queer hate flared in the woman 

But can a touch last so long ? " Conme asked suddenly 
That you could feel him so long^ ” 

“ Ohj my Lady, what else is there to last ^ Children 
grows away from you But the man well — ’ But even 
that they'd like to kdl m you. the very thought of the 
touch of him Even jour o'wn children ’ Ah well ’ We 
might have drifted apart, who knows But the feehng's 
somethmg diflerent It's ’appen better never to care But 
there when I look at women who's never really been 
warmed through by a man. well, they seem to me poor 
doll-owls after all. no matter how they may dress up and 
gad No, I'll abide by my o-wn. I ve not much respect 
for people." 
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The sun shone mto the bare room, which still smelled 
of a mutton chop, done in a dutch oven before the fire, 
because the dutch oven stdl stood on the fender, with the 
black potato-saucepan on a piece of paper, beside it on 
the white hearth The fire was red, rather low, the bar 
dropped, the kettle sang 

On the table was his plate, with potatoes and the remains 
of the chop, also bread in a basket, salt, and a blue mug 
with beer The tablecloth was white oil-cloth He stood 
in the shade 

“ You are very late,” she said “ Do go on eatmg ! ” 

She sat down on a wooden chair, m the sunlight by the 
door 

“ I had to go to TJthwaite,” he said, sitting down at the 
table but not eatmg 

“ Do eat,” she said. 

But he did not touch the food 

“ Shall y’ave somethmg? ” he asked her “ Shall y’ave 
a cup of tea ? Th’ kettle’s on th’ boil ” He half rose 
agam from his chair 

If you’ll let me make it myself,” she said, nsmg He 
seemed sad, and she felt she was bothermg him. 

“ Well, teapot’s m there,” — he pomted to a httle, drab 
corner cupboard, “ an’ cups An’ tea’s on th’ mantel ower 
yer ’ead ” 

She got the black teapot, and the tm of tea from the 
mantelshelf She rmsed the teapot with hot water, and 
stood a moment wondermg where to empty it 

“ Throw it out,” he said, aware of her “ It’s clean ” 

She went to the door and threw the drop of water down 
the path How lovely it was here, so stall, so really wood- 
land The oaks were puttmg out ochre yeUow leaves, in 
the garden the red daisies were hke red plush buttons She 
glanced at the big, hollow sandstone slab of the threshold, 
now crossed by so few feet 

“ But it’s lovely here,” she said “ Such a beautiful 
stiUness, everything alive and still ” 

He was eating again, rather slowly and unwiUingly, and 
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she could feel he ^vas discouraged She made the tea in 
silence, and set the teapot on the hob, as she knew the 
jicoplc did He pushed his plate aside and ivent to the back 
place, she heard a latch click, then he came back with 

cheese on a plate, and butter 

She set the two cups on the table there were only two 
“ Will } ou hn\ e a cup of tea ? ” she said ^ 

“ If jo’u like Sugar’s m th’ cupboard, and^ there s a 
little cream-jug Milk’s in a jug in th’ pantry 

“ Shall I take \our plate away? ” she asked hun. He 
looked up at her uith a faint ironical smile 

“ Wh\ if you like,” he said, slowly eating bread and 
cheese She went to the back, into the pent-house scullery, 
where the pump was On the left was a door, no ou e 
pantrv door She unlatched it, and almost smiled at the 
place 'he called a pantry, a long narrow white-washed slip 
of a cupboard But it managed to contain » little barrel 
of beer, os well as a few dishes and bits of foo e o 

a little milk from the yellow jug 

“ How do you get your milk? ” she asked him, when 

she came back to the table , 

“ Flints I They leave me a bottle at the warren en 

You know, where I met you I ” 

But he was discouraged 

She poured out the tea, poising the cream-jug 
“ No milk,” he said , then he seemed to hear a noise, a 

looked keenly through the doorway 
“ ’Appen we’d better shut,” he said 
“ It seems a pity,” she replied “ Nobody will come, 

Will tllGV ? 

» Not unless it’s one time m a thousand, but you never 

And even then it’s no matter,” she^said “ It’s only 

a cup of tea Where are the spoons ? ’’ am-wer 

He reached over, and pulled open ^he , 

Connie sat at the table m the sunshine o little 

“ Flossie ! ” he said to the dog, who was lying on a little 

mat at the stair foot “ Go an’ hark, hark 1 
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lie lifted his finger, and his “ hark ' was ^erY ^^^^d 
The dog trotted out to reconnoitre 
“ Are jou sad to-da\ ^ ” she asked lum 
lie turned his blue c}es quickl} and gared direct on her 
“ Sad ! No, bored ’ I had to go getting summonses for 
two poachers I caught, and oh, ycII I don t like people ” 
He spoke cold, good English, and there was anger m 
his \oicc 

“ Do you hate being a gamekeeper? ’’ she asked 
“ Being a gamekeeper, no • So long as I'm left alone 
But when I have to go messing around at the police-station, 
and various other places, and waiting for a lot of fools to 
attend to me , oh, well, I get mad ” and he srmled, 
with a certain faint humour 

“ Couldn't you be really independent^ ” she asked 
“ Me? I suppose I could, if you mean manage to exist 
on my pension I could ’ But I’ve got to work, or 1 
should die That is, I’^ e got to have something that keeps 
me occupied And I m not in a good enough temper to 
work for mjself It’s got to be a sort of job for somebody 
else, or I should throw it up m a month, out of bad temper 
So altogether I m very well off here, especially lately . ” 

He laughed at her again, with mocking humour. 

“ But why are you m ti bad temper ? ” she asked “ Do 
you mean you are alnays m a bad temper? ” 

“ Pretty well,” he said, laughmg. “ I don’t qmte digest 
my bde ” 

“ But what bile? ” she said 

“ Bile 1 ” he said “ Don’t you know what that is? ’' 
She was silent, and disappomted He was takmg no notice 
of her 

‘‘ I’m going away for a while next month,” she said 
“ You are ! Where to? ” 

“ Vemce ” 

“ Venice! With Sir Clifford? For how long? ” 

“ For a month or so,” she rephed “ Chfford won’t go ” 

“ He’U stay here ? ” he asked 
“ Yes ' He hates to travel as he is ” 
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“ , poor (k\ il ' ' lie '•ltd, villi sympathy 

Duro n pnucf 

'* \nu won’t forpct me when I’m pone, ^nll you? ” she 
n':Ic(l \<:a]n lit lifted lii<: e\cs and looked full at her 
“ Torptt ? ’ he said You Icnow nobody forgets It’s 
not n question of inemorj ’’ 

Slic wanted to sa\ “What, then?” but she didn’t 
Instead, she said in n mute kind of ^OIce “ I told Clifford 
I might ha\e a child ’ 

Now he realh looked at her, intense and searching 
“ You did ' ” he said at last “ \nd what did he say? ” 
“ Oh, he wouldn’t mind He’d be glad, really, so long 
as if sccmi d to be his ” She dared not look up at him 
lie was sdent a long time, then he gared again on her 
face 

” No mention of me, of course? ” he said 
” No No mention of jou,” she said 
” No, he’d hardlj swallow me as a substitute breeder 
Then where arc >ou supposed to be getting the child? ” 

“ I might ha\e a loic-affair in Venice,” she said 
“ You might,” he replied slowly “ So that’s why you’re 
going ? ” 

“ Not to ha^c the lo% c-affair,” she said, looking up at 
him, pleading 

" lust the appearance of one,” he said 
There was silence He sat staring out of the window, 
with a faint grin, lialf mockery, half bitterness, on his face 
She hated his gnn 

“ You’ve not taken any precautions against against 
he began, and added abruptly ” Because I haven’t ” 

“ No,” she said abruptly “ I should hate that ” 

He looked at her, then again with the peeuhar subtle 
gnn out of the window There was a tense sdence 
At last he turned to her and said satirically 
“ That was why you wanted me, then, to get a child? 

She hung her head 
No Not really,” she said 
“ What then, realhj? ” he asked, rather bitmgly 
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She looked up at him reproachfully, saymg “ I don’t 
know ” He broke into a laugh 

** Then I’m damned if I do,” he said 

There was a long pause of silence, a cold silence. 

“ Well,” he said at last “ It’s as your Ladyship likes 
If you get the baby, Sir Chfford’s welcome to it. I shan’t 
have lost anythmg On the contrary, I’ve had a very nice 
expenence, very mce, indeed!” And he stretched in a 
half-suppressed sort of yawn “ If you’ve made use of 
me,” he said, “ it’s not the first time I’ve been made 
use of, and I don’t suppose it’s ever been as pleasant as 
this time, though, of course, one can’t feel tremendously 
dignified about it ” He stretched again, curiously, his 
muscles quivermg and his jaw oddly set 

“ But I didn’t make use of you,” she said, pleading 
“ At your Ladyship’s service,” he replied 
“ No,” she said “ I liked you ” 

“ Did you? ” he replied, and he laughed “ Well then, 
ve're quits, because I liked you ” 

He looked at her with queer darkened eyes 
“ Would you like to go upstairs now ? ” he asked her, 
in a strangled sort of voice 

“ No, not here Not now ' ” she said heavily, thougli 
if he had used any power over her, she would have gone, 
for she had no strength against him 

He turned his face away again, and seemed to forget her 
“ I want to touch you like you touch me,” she said 
“ I’\e ne^e^ really touched jou ” 

He looked at her, and smiled again “ Now ? ” he said 
“No! No’ Not here ’ At the hut Would jou mind ? ” 

“ How do I touch you? ” he asked 
“ You know ’* 

He looked at her, and met her hca\j, anMoiis ej.es 
“And do joii like it when I touch jou^ ” he asked, 
laughing af her still 

“ Yes, do jou' ” she said 

“ Oh, 71K ' ” Tlion he thangrd his tniir “ Y( s,“ lit 
said. “ \ou 1 now without asking” Which v ns tnit 
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She rose and picl-cd up her hat “ I must go,” she said 
“ Will jou go> ” he replied pohteh. 

She vranted him to touch her, to saj something to her, 
but he said nothing, onlj waited pohtclj 
“ Thank you lor the tea,” she said 
“ I haven t thanked >our Ladyship for doing me the 
honours of my teapot,” he said 

She went down the path , and he stood in the doorway , 
faintly gnnning Flossie eame running with her tail lifted 
And Connie had to plod dumbly across into the wood, 
} nowmg he was standing there watching her , with that 
incomprehensible gnn on his face. 

She walked home very much downcast and annoyed 
She didn’t at all hie his saying he had been made use of, 
because, in a sense, it was true. But he oughtn’t to have 
said it Therefore, again, she was divided between two 
feelings, resentment against him, and a desire to make 
it up with him 

She passed a very uneasy and irritated tea-time, and at 
once went to her room. But when she was there it was 
no good , she could neither sit nor stand She would have 
to do something about it She would have to go back to 
the hut j if he was not there, well and good 
She slipped ont of the side door, and took her way direct 
and a little sullen When she came to the cleanng she 
was terribly uneasy But there he was again, m bis shirt- 
sleeves, stooping, letting the hens out of the coops, among 
the chicks that were now growmg a httle hawky , but were 
much more trim than hen-chickcns 
She went straight across to him 
“ You sec, I’ve come ' ” she said 

“ Ay, I see it ' ” he said, straightening his back, and 
looking at her with a faint amusement 

Do you let the hens out now' ” she asked 
"Yes, they’ve sat themselves to skin and bone,” he 
said “ An’ now they’re not all that an'jous to come out 
an* feed There’s no self in a sitting hen, she’s all in the 
eggs or the chicks ” 
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The poor mother-hens : such bhnd devotion , even to eggs 
not their ovm ’ Connie looked at them in compassion. A 
helpless silence fell between the man and the woman. 

“ Shall us go i’ th’ ’ut? he asked. 

“ Do }ou want me? ’’ she asked, m a sort of mistrust 
Ay, if you want to come ” 

She was silent 
“ Come then ' he said 


CHAPTER XIV 


On Sunday Clifford ivanted to go into the wood It was 
a lo\ ely morning, the pear-blossom and plum had suddenly 
appeared in the world m a wonder of white here and 
til ere 

It was cruel for Chfford, while the world bloomed, to 
have to be helped from chair to bath-chair But he had 
forgotten, and ei^en seemed to have a certain conceit of 
lumself m his lameness Conme still sufiered, havmg to 
lift his mert legs mto place Mrs Bolton did it now, or 
Field 

She waited for him at the top of the drive, at the edge 
of the screen of beeches His chair came pufiing along 
with a sort of valetudmarian slow importance As he jomed 
his wife he said 

“ Sir Chfford on his foammg steed ! ” 

“ Snorting, at least I ” she laughed 

He stopped and looked round at the facade of the long, 
low old brown house 

“ Wragby doesn’t wink an eyehd I ” he said “ But 
then, why should it? I ride upon the achievement of the 
mmd of man, and that beats a horse ” 

“ I suppose it does And the souls m Plato nding up to 
heaven m a two-horse chariot would go m a Ford car 
now,” she said 

“ Or a Rolls-Royce Plato was an aristocrat ! ” 

“ Qmte I No more black horse to thrash and maltreat 
Plato never thought we’d go one better than his black 
steed and his white steed, and have no steeds at all, only 
an engme ! ” 

“ Only an engme and gas ! ” said Chfford 

“ I hope I can have some repairs done to the old place 

TQT 
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next year. I think I shall have about a thousand to spare 
for that but work costs so much ’ ’’ he added. 

Oh, good ' said Connie If only there aren’t more 
strikes ' ” 

“ VTiat would be the use of then striking again ' Merely 
ruin the industry, what’s left of it * and surely the owls 
are beginning to see it 1 *’ 

“ Perhaps they don't mind ruinmg the industiy’^,” said 
Connie 

" Ah, don’t talk like a woman ' The mdustry fills their 
belhes even if it can’t keep their pockets quite so flush,*’ 
he said, usmg turns of speech that oddly had a twang of 
ilrs Bolton. 

‘‘ But didn’t you say the other day that you were a 
conservative-anarchist^ ’* she asked innocently. 

And did j'ou understand what I meant ? *’ he retorted 
" All I meant is, people can be what they like and feel 
what they like and do what they hke, strictly privately, 
so long as they keep the form of hfe mtact, and the 
apparatus ” 

Conme walked on m silence a few paces Then she said, 
obstinately 

“ It sounds hke saymg an egg may go addled as it hkes, 
so long as it keeps its shell on whole. But addled eggs do 
break of themselves.” 

‘‘ I don’t think people are eggs,” he said Not even 
angels’ eggs, my dear httle evangehst ” 

He was m rather high feather this bright mommg The 
larks were trilling away over the park, the distant pit in 
the hoUow was fiimmg silent steam It was almost hke 
old days, before the war Conme didn’t really want to 
argue. But then she did not really want to go to the wood 
with Chfiord either So she walked beside his chair m a 
certam obstinacy of spirit 

“ No,” he said “ There will be no more strikes, if the 
thmg IS properh^ managed ” 

“ my not> ” 

“ Because strikes will be made as good as impossible ” 
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“ But will the men let you ? ” she asked 
“ We shan’t ask them We shall do it while they aren’t 
looking for their own good, to save the mdustry ” 

“ For your own good too,” she said 
“ Naturally ! For the good of everybody But for their 
good even more than mine I can hve without the pits 
They can’t They’ll starve if there are no pits I’ve got 
other provision ” 

They looked up the shallow valley at the mme, and 
beyond it, at the black-hdded houses of Tevershall crawlmg 
like some serpent up the hill From the old brown church 
the bells were rmgmg Sunday, Sunday, Sunday 1 
“ But will the men let you dictate terms? ” she said 
“ My dear, they will have to if one does it gently 
“ But mightn’t there be a mutual understandmg ? 

“ Absolutely when they reahse that the mdustry comes 
before the mdividual ” 

“ But must you own the mdustry ? ” she said 
“ I don’t But to the extent I do own it, yes, most 
decidedly The ownership of property has now become 
a rehgious question as it has been smce Jesus and St 
Francis The point is not take all thou hast and give to 
the poor, but use all thou hast to encourage the industry 
and give work to the poor It’s the only way to feed all 
the mouths and clothe all the bodies Givmg away all we 
have to the poor, spells starvation for the poor just as much 
as for us And universal starvation is no high aim Even 
general poverty is no lovely thmg Poverty is ugly 
“ But the disparity ? ” 

“ That is fate Why is the star Jupiter bigger than the 
star Neptune? You can’t start altering the make-up of 
thmgs I ” 

“ But when this envy and jealousy and discontent has 
once started,” she began 

“ Do your best to stop it Somebody’s got to be boss of 
the show ” 

“ But who is boss of the show ? ” she asked 
“ The men who own and run the mdustries ” 
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There "was a long silence 

“ It seems to me they’re a bad boss,” she said 

“ Then you suggest what they should do ” 

“ They don’t take their boss-ship seriously enough,” she 
said 

“ They take it far more seriously than jou take your 
ladyship,’* he said. 

“ That’s thrust upon me. I don’t really want it,” she 
blurted out He stopped the chair and looked at her 

“ Who’s shirkmg their responsibility now ' ” he said. 
“ Who is trymg to get away note from the responsibdity 
of their own boss-ship, as you caU it? ” 

“ But I don’t want any boss-ship,” she protested 

“ Ah ' But that is funk You’ve got it fated to it 
And you should hve up to it Who has given the colliers 
all they have that’s worth ha\nng all their political hbertj , 
and their education, such as it is, their •sanitation, their 
health-conditions, their books, their music, everything' 
Who has given it them ? Ha\ e colliers gn en it to colliers ^ 
No ' All the Wragbys and Shipleys m England ha\ e gn en 
their part, and must go on gmng There's your re- 
sponsibility ” 

Connie listened, and flushed \ery red 

“ I’d like to gi\e something,’* she said “ But I'm not 
allowed E^e^y thing is to be sold and paid for now, and 
all the things you mention nov, V ragby and Shiplev 
them to the people, at a good profit E\ cry thing is cold 
You don't give one heart-beat of real s;mpnlln \nd 
besides, vho has taken n^\ny from the people their natural 
life and manhood, and gi\cn them this industrial horror' 
"Who has done that ' ” 

“ -\nd vhat must I do^ ” he aslcd, green “ \sl tliern 
to come and pillage me ' ” 

“ V hy IS Te\cr''hall ^o ugly, so hidious? Y hy arc fhcir 
liecs CO hopeless - *' 

“ They Innlf their own Ttecrshail 'I hat’s p irt of Ih*’!' 
displiv of freedom rhc\ biiil! ihcms^hts flu tr fwi I'y 
TL\tr'.hull, and tiny li\t timr cn n f'rtfty liit - I can t 
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live tlicir h\o‘: for llicm E\crN beetle must li\e its oivn 
lift " 

“ IbU \ou mnKo them ^\orlv for jou They live the life 
of ^ our CO il-niine ” 

“ Not nl nil E^cr^ beetle finds its own food Not one 
nnn is forced to work for me 

“ Huir lues vre indiistrmliscd and hopeless, and so are 
ours, slie cried 

“ I don’t think the) are That’s ]ust a romantie figure 
of speech, a relic of the swooning and die-away romantieism 
You don’t look at all a hojiclcss figure standing there, 
Connie nn dear ’' 

Winch was true For her dark blue ejes were flashing, 
colour was hot in licr checks, she looked full of a rebellious 
passion far from the dejection of hopelessness She noticed, 
111 the tussock) places of the grass, cotton), young cowslips 
standing uji still bleared in their down And she wondered 
with rage, i\hy it nas she felt Clifford nas so wrong, yet 
she couldn't sa) it to him, she could not say exactly where 
he ns wrong 

“ No wonder the men hate you,'’ she said 

“ The) don’t ' ” he replied “ And don’t fall into errors 
in )our sense of the iiorld, they are not men They are 
animals )ou don’t understand and never could Don’t 
thrust your illusions on other people The masses were 
alv,n)s the same, and will always be the same Nero’s 
slaies were extremely little different from our colliers or 
the Ford motor-car workmen I mean Nero’s mine slaves 
and his field slaves It is the masses they are the un- 
changeable An individual may emerge from the masses 
But the emergence doesn’t alter the mass The masses are 
unalterable It is one of the most momentous facts of social 
science Panem et circenscs 1 Only to-day education is one 
of the bad substitutes for a circus What is wrong to-day 
IS that we’ve made a profound hash of the circuses part 
of the programme, and poisoned our masses with a httle 
education ” 

When Clifford became really aroused m his feehngs about 
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the common people, Conme was fnghtened There was 
somethmg devastatmgly true m what he said But it was 
a truth that killed 

Seemg her pale and silent, Clifford started the chair again, 
and no more was said till he halted agam at the wood gate, 
which she opened 

“ And what we need to take up now,” he said, “ is 
whips, not swords The masses have been ruled smce tune 
began, and, till time ends, ruled they wdl have to be It 
IS sheer hypocrisy and farce to say they can rule them- 
selves ” 

“ But can you rule them ? ” she asked 
“ I ? Oh, yes ' Neither my mmd nor my wiU is crippled, 
and I don’t rule with my legs I can do my share of rulmg 
absolutely, my share, and give me a son, and he wiU be 
able to rule his portion after me ” 

“ But he wouldn’t be your own son, of your own ruhng 
class , or, perhaps not,” she stammered 

“ I don’t care who his father may be, so long as he is 
a healthy man not below normal mteUigence Give me the 
child of any healthy, normally intelligent man, and I wiU 
make a perfectly competent Chatterley of him It is not 
who begets us that matters, but where fate places us Place 
any child among the ruhng classes, and he wdl grow up, 
to his own extent, a ruler Put longs’ and dukes’ children 
among the masses, and they’ll be httle plebeians, mass 
products It IS the overwhelmmg pressure of environment ” 

“ Then the common people aren’t a race, and the aristo- 
crats aren’t blood,” she said 

“ No, my child 1 All this is romantic dlusion Aris- 
tocracy is a fimction, a part of fate And the masses are 
a functioning of another part of fate The mdividual hardly 
matters It is a question of which function you are brought 
up to and adapted to It is not the individuals that make 
an aristocracy it is the functioning of the aristocratic 
whole And it is the functiomng of the whole man that 
makes the common man what he is ” 

“ Then there is no common humanity between us all I ” 
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“ Just as you like We all need to fill our bellies But 
when it comes to expressive or executive functionmg, I 
believe there is a gulf and an absolute one, between the 
rulmg and the serving classes The two functions are 
opposed And the function determines the mdividual ” 

Conme looked at him with dazed eyes 

" Won’t you come on ? ” she said 

And he started his chair He had said his say Now he 
lapsed mto his peculiar and rather vacant apathy, that 
Conme found so trying In the wood, anyhow, she was 
determined not to argue 

In front of them ran the open cleft of the ndmg, between 
the hazel walls and the gay grey trees The chair puffed 
slowly on, slowly surging mto the forget-me-nots that rose 
up m the drive like milk froth, beyond the hazel shadows 
Chfford steered the middle course, where feet passmg had 
kept a channel through the flowers But Connie, walkmg 
behind, had watched the wheels jolt over the wood-ruff 
and the bugle, and squash the httle yellow cups of the 
creepmg-jenny Now they made a wake through the forget- 
me-nots 

AU the flowers were there, the first bluebells m blue pools, 
hke standmg water 

“ You are quite right about it’s bemg beautiful,” said 
Chfford “ It is so amazmgly What is quite so lovely as 
an Enghsh sprmg ! ” 

Conme thought it sounded as if even the sprmg bloomed 
by Act of Parhament An Enghsh spring ! Why not an 
Irish one ? or Jewish ? The chair moved slowly ahead, past 
tufts of sturdy bluebells that stood up hke wheat and over 
grey burdock leaves Then they came to the open place 
where the trees had been felled, the light flooded m rather 
stark And the bluebells made sheets of bnght blue colour, 
here and there, sheering off into hlac and purple And 
between, the bracken was hftmg its brown curled heads, 
hke legions of young snakes with a new secret to whisper 
to Eve 

Clifford kept the chair gomg till he came to the brow of 
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the hill : Connie foEoived slowly behind The oak-buds were 
opening soft and brown Ever^irhing came tenderly out of 
the old hardness. Even the snaggy' craggy oak-trees put 
out the softest young leaves, spreading thin, brown httle 
wmgs like young bat-wings m the light. TThy had men 
never any newness in them any freshness to come forth 
with ' Stale men ’ 

ChSord stopped the chair at the top of the rise and looked 
down. The bluebells washed blue hke flood-water over the 
broad ndmg, and ht up the down-hfll with a warm blueness. 

Ifs a verv fine colour m itself,’* said Chfiord, but 
useless for making a pamtmg.** 

Quite ! '* said Connie completely unmterested 
Shall I venture as far as the sprmg - * said Chfiord 
Will the chair get up agam ? * she said. 

We'U try, nothmg venture, nothing wm { ** 

And the chair began to advance slowly, joltmgly down 
the beautiful broad ndmg washed over with blue en- 
croaching hvacmths Oh last of all ships, through the 
hyacinthian shallows ' Oh. pmnacle on the last wild waters, 
saihng on the last voyage of our civihsation ’ YTuther. oh 
weird wheeled slup your slow course steering ’ Qmet and 
complacent. Chfiord sat at the wheel of adventure m his 
old black hat and tweed jacket, motionless and cautious. 
Oh, captam, mv captam, our splendid trip is done ' Xot 
yet. though ' Down-lull m the wake, came Constance ni 
her grey dress watchmg the chau jolt downwards. 

They passed the narrow track to the hut Thank heaven 
it was not wide enough for the chair hardly wide enough 
for one person The chau reached the bottom of the slope 
and swerved roimd to disappear And Conme heard a low 
whistle behmd her. She glanced sharplv round * the keeper 
was striding down-hiU towards her, his dog keeping behmd 
him 

“ Is Su Chfiord gomg to the cottage ^ ' he asked, lookmg 
mto hex eves. 

No, onlv to the well ** 

“ Ah I Good ’ Then I can keep out of sight But I 
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shall see you to-mght I shall Tvait for you at the park 
gate about ten ” 

He looked again direct into her eyes 
“ Yes,” she faltered 

They heard the Papp i Papp * of Chfford’s horn, tooting 
for Connie She “ Coo-eed • ” in reply The keeper’s faee 
flickered with a little gnmaee, and with his hand he softly 
brushed her breast upwards, from underneath She looked 
at him, fnghtened, and started running down the hill, 
calhng Coo-ee ! again to Cbfford The man above watched 
her, then turned, grinning faintly, back into his path 
She found Cbfford slowly mounting to the sprmg, which 
was half-way up the slope of the dark larch-wood He was 
there by the time she caught him up 

“ She did that all nght,” he said, referring to the chair 
Connie looked at the great grey leaves of burdock that 
grew out ghostly from the edge of the larch-wood The 
people call it Rohm Hood’s Rhubarb How silent and 
gloomy it seemed by the well ! Yet the water bubbled 
so bnght, wonderful ! And there were bits of eye-bnght 
and strong blue bugle And there, under the bank, the 
yellow earth was moving A mole ' It emerged, rowing 
its pmk hands, and waving its blind gimlet of a face, with 
the tmy pmk nose-tip upbfted 

“ It seems to see with the end of its nose,” said Connie 
“ Better than with its eyes ! ” he said “ Will you 
drink ^ ” 

“ Will you ? ” 

She took an enamel mug from a twig on a tree, and 
stooped to fill It for him He drank in sips Then she 
stooped again, and drank a httle herself 
“ So icy 1 ” she said, gasping 
“ Good, isn’t It ! Did you wish ? ” 

“ Did you ? ” 

“ Yes, I wished But I won’t tell ” 

She was aware of the rapping of a wood-pecker, then of 
the wind, soft and eerie through the larches She looked 
up White clouds were crossmg the blue 
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“ Clouds ! ” she said 
“ White lambs only,” he replied. 

A shadow crossed the httle clearmg. The mole had swum 
out on to the soft yellow earth 

Unpleasant httle beast, we ought to kill him,” said 
Clifford. 

“ Look 1 he’s like a parson m a pulpit,” said she 
She gathered some sprigs of woodruff and brought them 
to hun 

“ New-mown hay 1 ” he said “ Doesn’t it smell like the 
romantic ladies of the last century, who had their heads 
screwed on the right way after all 1 ” 

She was looking at the white clouds. 

“ I wonder if it wiU ram,” she said 
“ Ram ' Why ! Do you want it to ? ” 

They started on the return journey, Chfford joltmg 
cautiously down-hill They came to the dark bottom of 
the hoUow, turned to the right, and after a hundred yards 
swerved up the foot of the long slope, where bluebells stood 
m the hght 

“ Now, old girl ' ” said Chfford, puttmg the chair to 
it 

It was a steep and jolty ehmb The chair pugged slowly, 
m a strugghng unwilhng fashion Still, she nosed her way 
up unevenly, till she came to where the hyacmths were aU 
around her, then she balked, struggled, jerked a httle way 
out of the flowers, then stopped. 

“ We’d better sound the horn and see if the keeper will 
come,” said Comue “ He could push her a bit For that 
matter, I will push It helps ” 

“ We’U let her breathe,” said Chfford " Do you nund 
puttmg a scotch imder the wheel ? ” 

Conme found a stone, and they waited After a while 
Chfford started his motor agam, then set the chau m 
motion It struggled and faltered hke a sick thing, with 
curious noises 

“ Let me push ' ” said Conme, cormng up behind 
“ No ! Don’t push I ” he said angnly “ What’s the 
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good of the damned thing, if it has to be pushed I Put 
the stone under ' ” 

TJiere wns another pause, then another start, but more 
ineffectual than before 

“ You must let me push,” she said “ Or sound the 
horn for the keeper ” 

“ Wait ! ” 

She waited, and he had another try, domg more harm 
than good 

“ Sound the horn, then, if you won’t let me push,” she 
said 

“ Hell ! Be qmet a moment ! ” 

She was quiet a moment he made shattermg efforts 
with the little motor 

“ You’ll only break the thing down altogether, Clifford,” 
she remonstrated “ besides wasting your nervous energy ” 

“ If I could only get out and look at the damned thing 1 ” 
he said, exasperated And he sounded the horn stridently 
“ Perhaps Mellors can see what’s wrong ” 

They waited, among the mashed flowers under a sky 
softly curdling with cloud In the silence a wood-pigeon 
began to coo, roo-hoo hoo I roo-hoo hoo 1 Clifford shut her 
up with a blast on the horn 

The keeper appeared directly, striding inquirmgly round 
the corner He saluted 

“ Do you know anything about motors ? ” asked Clifford 
sharply 

“ I’m afraid I don’t Has she gone wrong ? ” 

“ Apparently ! ” snapped Clifford 

The man crouched solicitously by the wheel, and peered 
at the httle engme 

“ I’m afraid I know nothing at all about these mechanical 
things, Sir Clifford,” he said calmly “ If she has enough 
petrol and oil — ” 

“ Just look carefully and see if you can see anything 
broken,” snapped Chfford 

The man laid his gun against a tree, took off lus coat and 
threw it beside it The brown dog sat guard Then he sat 
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down on his heels and peered xmder the chair, poking with 
his finger at the greasy httle engine, and resentmg the 
grease-marks on his clean Simday shirt 

“ Doesn't seem an}*thing broken," he said. And he stood 
up, pushing back his hat from his forehead, rubbmg his 
brow and apparently studjnng 

“ Have you looked at the rods imderneath ' asked 
Gifford. See if they are all right ' 

The man lay fiat on his stomach on the floor, his neck 
pressed back, wngglmg under the engine and pokmg with 
his finger. Conme thought what a pathetic sort of thmg a 
man was feeble and small-lookmg, when he was lymg on 
his belly on the big earth 

“ Seems all right as far as I can see," came his muffled 
voice. 

“ I don't suppose you can do an\i;hmg,’' said Gifford. 

“ Seems as if I can't ' ’ And he scrambled up and sat 
on his heels, colher fashion. “ There's certainly nothmg 
ob'^dously broken 

Chfford started his engine, then put her m gear. She 
would not move 

“ Run her a bit hard hke, suggested the keeper 
Gfford resented the mterference but he made his engme 
buzz hke a blue-bottle Then she coughed and snarled and 
seemed to go better 

“ Sounds as if she’d come clear,' said Mellors 
But Chfford had aheady jerked her mto gear. She gave 
a sick lurch and ebbed weakly forwards 

“ If I give her a push, she’U do it,*’ said the keeper, 
gomg behmd 

“ Keep off ! " snapped Chfford She'll do it by her- 
self 

“ But. Chfford ' " put m Conme from the bank. “ you 
know it's too much for her Why are you so obstinate ’ ’ 
Chfford was pale with anger. He jabbed at his levers 
The chair gave a sort of scurry, reeled on a few more yards 
and came to her end amid a particularly prormsmg patch 
of bluebells 
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“ She’s done * said the keeper “ Not power enough ” 
“ She’s been up here before,” said Chfford coldly 
“ She Tfon’t do it this time, ’ said the keeper 
Clifford did not reply He began doing things -with his 
engine, running her fast and slow as if to get some sort of 
tune out of her The wood re-echoed with weird noises 
Then he put her in gear with a ]erk, having jerked off his 
brake 

“ You’ll rip her inside out,” murmured the keeper 
The chair charged m a sick lurch sideways at the ditch 
“ Clifford ' ” cned Conme, rushmg forward 
But the keeper had got the chau by the rail Clifford, 
however, puttmg on all his pressure, managed to steer mto 
the ndmg, and with a strange noise the chau was fightmg 
the lull MeHors pushed steadily behmd, and up she went, 
as if to retneve herself 

“ You see, she’s doing it * ” said Clifford victonous, 
glancmg over his shoulder There he saw the keeper’s 
face 

“Are you pushmg her ? ” 

“ She won’t do it without ” 

“ Leave her alone I asked you not ” 

“ She won’t do it ” 

“ Let her try ' ” snarled Clifford, with aU his emphasis 
The keeper stood back then turned to fetch bis coat and 
gun The chau seemed to strangle immediately She stood 
mert Clifford, seated a pnsoner, was white with vevabon 
He jerked at the levers with his hand, his feet were no 
good He got queer noises out of her In savage im- 
patience he moved httle handles and got more noises out 
of her But she would not budge No, she would not 
budge He stopped the engme and sat ngid with anger 
Constance sat on the bank >and looked at the wretched 
and trampled bluebells “ Nothmg quite so lovely as an 
Enghsh sprmg.” “ I can do my share of rulmg ” “ What 
we need to take up now is whips, not swords ” “ The 

ruhng classes 1 ” 

The keeper strode up with his coat and gun, Flossie 

G* 
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cautiously at his heels Chfford asked the man to do some- 
thmg or other to the engine. Connie, who understood 
nothing at all of the technicahties of motors, and who had 
had experience of break-downs, sat patiently on the bank 
as if she were a cipher The keeper lay on his stomach 
agam The ruhng classes and the serving classes I 
He got to his feet and said patiently 
“ Try her agam, then.” 

He spoke m a qmet voice, almost as if to a child 
Chfford tried her, and Mellors stepped qmekly behind and 
began to push She was going, the engine doing about half 
the work, the man the rest 

Clifford glanced round yellow with anger 
“ Will you get off there ! ” 

The keeper dropped his hold at once, and Clifford added 
“ How shall I know what she is doing 1 ” 

The man put his gun down and began to pull on his 
coat He’d done. 

The chair began slowly to run backwards 
“ Chfford, your brake I ” cried Connie 
She, Mellors, and Clifford moved at once, Connie and 
the keeper jostling lightly The chair stood. There vas 
a moment of dead silence 

“ It’s obvious I’m at everybody’s mercy ! ” said Clifford 
He vas yellow with anger 

No one answered Mellors was slinging his gun over Ins 
shoulder. Ins face queer and expressionless, save for an 
abstracted look of patience The dog Flossie, st inding on 
guard almost between lur master’s legs, moved uneasily, 
c>cing the chair vith great suspicion and dislike, and \erv 
mucli perplexed between the three hninan beings 7’he 
inblcau vivani remained set among the squashed blnehelk, 
nobodv proffering a word 

“ 1 expect she’ll have to be pushed,” said Chfforel nl 
last, with an iffcctalion of 'nit a froul 

No ansveer 'dt Hors’ nbstrarted fare looked as if he hid 
heard nothing Conn.c glanced m’ unislj at him Clifford, 
loo, (d meed round 
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“ Do you mind pushing her home, Mellors I ” he said 
m a cold, superior tone “ I hope I have said nothing to 
offend you,” he added, m a tone of dishke 
“ Nothmg at all, Sir Clifford 1 Do you want me to push 
that chair ? ” 

“ If you please ” 

The man stepped up to it but this time it was without 
effect The brake was jammed They poked and pulled, 
and the keeper took off his gun and his coat once more 
And now Chfford said never a word At last the keeper 
heaved the back of the chair off the ground, and with an 
instantaneous push of his foot, tned to loosen the wheels 
He failed, the chair sank Chfford was clutching the sides 
The man gasped with the weight 

“ Don’t do it 1 ” cried Coxmie to him 
“ If jmu’ll pull the wheel that way, so I ” he said to her, 
showing her how 

“ No ! You mustn’t lift it I You’ll strain yourself,” 
she said, flushed now with anger 
But he looked into her eyes and nodded And she had 
to go and take hold of the wheel, ready He heaved and 
she tugged, and the chair reeled 
“ For God’s sake I ” cried Chfford in terror 
But it was all right, and the brake was off The keeper 
put a stone imder the wheel, and went to sit on the bank, 
his heart beating and his face white with the effort, semi- 
conscious Connie looked at him, and almost cned with 
anger There was a pause and a dead silence She saw Ins 
hands trembling on his thighs 

“ Have you hurt yourself ? ” she asked, going to him 
“ No No ! ” he turned away almost angrih 
There was dead silence The back of Clifford s fair licnd 
did not mo\e Eicn the dog stood motionless The sk\ 
had clouded over 

At last he sighed, and blew his nose on his red handlcr- 
cliicf 

“ That pneumonia took a lot out of me.” he s^ld 
No one answered Connie calculated the amount of 
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strength rt must hsve tchen to heave up that chair and the 
hmhy Ciihord : too inueiu far toe much f E rt hadn t hSIed 

rhn I 


He rose, and again picked np his coat, slinging it through 
the handle or the chair. 

Axe yon ready, then. Srr Clihord r 
"vYhen yon are ! '* 

He stooped and took ont the scotch, then pnt his veight 
against the chair. He ’~as paler than Connie had ever 
seen hh r : and mere absent. Chhord nas a heavy man : 
and the hill mas steep. Connie stepped to the keeper's 
side. 


I'm going to pnsh too I * she saim 
And she cegan to shove vita a moman s torbnlent 
energy oi anger. The chair ment faster. Clihord looked 
rctmd. 

' Is that necessary' " he said. 

" Yery ^ Do yen mant to k3I the man ^ li yon'd let the 
motor mork mhile it mcnid — ' 

Bnt she did nor nnish. She mas already pantmg. She 
slackened oh a little, for it -^as snrpnsmgE nard mork 
“ Ah I singer ' '* said the man at her side mith a famt 


smile cf the eves. 


Cf % ^ 


e vg: 


sure von've not hnrt vonrself ■ 


sne sam 


Sercely 

He shook his head. She Eobed at Es smallish short, 
ahve hand, hro— ned by the — eatner It —as the hand that 
caressed her. She had never even ^ocked at d before. It 
seemed so stiL. like him mitn a ennons m— ard stdlness that 
made her mant to c.utch .t as if sne conid not reach it. All 
her soni snddenly smept tom ards Em he mas so silent, and 
ent o: reach '' And ne felt his hmbs remve Shomna mith 
his left hard, ne imd hi'^ -got cn her round mmre — nst 
sofn-^ enfoLdms her mrA-. mith caress And tne fam^ of 


h’s loms. re^ 


'Zenith —ent domi n.s crac^ c 
And she cent miaen'y a-d ns ad g-S h-rd. 11;': 
Deck of Cimmd's head —as heE sleek ana mot'o- 
in front of taem. 






.csn j mt 
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\.t the top of the hill Ihcj rested, and Connie was glad 
to ht go She had had fugltl^e dreams of friendship be- 
Intm thecc tuo men one her husband, the other the father 
of her child Noe\ "jIic saw the sercaming absurdity of her 
dreams 7’iic luo males were as hostile ns fire and nater 
Thee mutunlK exterminated one another And she realised 
for the first time what a queer subtle thing hate is For 
the first time, she had conseiouslj and definitely hated 
Clifford, with MMd hate as if he ought to be obliterated 
from the face of the earth And it was strange, how free 
and full of life it made her feel, to hate him and to admit 
it fulh to herself — “ Now, I’\e hated him, I shall nescr 
be able to go on Imng with him,” came the thought into 
her mind 

On the Icscl the keeper could push the chair alone 
Clifford made a little conscrsation with her, to show his 
complete composure about Aunt Eva, who was at Dieppe, 
and about Sir Malcolm, who had written to ask would 
Connie drnc with him in his small car, to Venice, or would 
she and Hilda go by train 

“ I’d much rather go by train,” said Connie “ I don’t 
like long motor drives, especially when there’s dust But 
I shall sec what Hilda wants ” 

“ She will want to drive her own car, and take you with 
her,” he said 

“ Probably I — I must help up here You’ve no idea how 
heaxj this chair is ” 

She went to the back of the chair, and plodded side by 
side with the keeper, shoving up the pink path She did 
not care who saw 

“ Why not let me wait, and fetch Field He is strong 
enough for the 30b,” said Clifford 

“ It’s so near,” she panted 

But both she and Mellors wiped the sweat from their faces 
when they came to the top It was curious, but this bit of 
work together had brought them much closer than they had 
been before 

“ Thanks so much, Mellors,” said Clifford, when 
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vrere at tlie house door. I must get a diSereut sort oi 
motor, that's ali Won't you go to the kitchen and have a 
meal : it must be about time." 

“ Thank you. Sir ChEord I vras going to my brother 
for dmner to-day. Sunday-’ 

“ As you like." 

Mellors slang mto his coat, looked at Connie saluted and 
vras gone. Conme. funous_ Trent upstairs 
At lunch she could not contam her feelings 
“ Why are you so abominably mconsiderate. CkSordr 
sbe said to him. 

‘‘ Of vhom ' " 

Of the keeper ! If that is Trhat you call the ruling 
classes I'm sorrv for you * 

“ Why = • * 

A man v-ho's been iH. and isn't strong ' My Trord 
if I vrere the serving classes, I'd let you Trait for service 
I'd let you vhistle.*’ 

** I qmte beheve it 

If he'd been sitting in a chair vrith paralysed legs, and 
behaved as you behaved what vrould you have done for 
Tinn"? " 

“ My dear evangelist this confusmg of persons and 
personahties is m bad taste." 

“ And vour nasty, stenle want of common sympathy is 
m the worst taste imagmable. oblesse oblige ’ You and 
your rulrng class ' 

“ And to what should it obhge me 5 To have a lot of 
unnecessary emonons about my gamekeeper ' I refuse. I 
leave it all to my evangehst." 

“ As if he weren't a man as much as you are my word ’ 

“ Mv game-keeper to boot and I pay him two pounds a 
week and give him a house." 

“ Pay tiim ' What do you thmk you pay for with two 
pounds a week and a house " 

“ His services.’' 

Bah ’ I would tell you to keep your two pounds a week 
and your house."’ 
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“ Probably he would like to, but can’t afford the 
luxury I ” 

“ You, and ntJe f ” she said “ You don’t rule, don’t 
flatter yourself You have only got more than your share 
of the money, and make people work for you for two pounds 
a week, or threaten them with starvation Rule 1 What 
do you give forth of rule ? Why, you’re dried up I You 
only bully with your money, hke any Jew or any 
Schieber I ” 

“You are very elegant m your speech. Lady 
Chatterley ! ” 

“ I assure you, you were very elegant altogether out 
there m the wood I was utterly ashamed of you Why, 
my father is ten times the human bemg you are you 
gentleman ' ” 

He reached and rang the bell for Mrs Bolton But he 
was yellow at the gflls 

She went up to her room, funous, saying to herself 
“ Him and buying people I Well, he doesn’t buy me, and 
therefore there’s no need for me to stay with hun Dead 
fish of a gentleman, with his celluloid soul I And how they 
take one m, with their manners and their mock wistfulness 
and gentleness They’ve got about as much feelmg as 
celluloid has ” 

She made her plans for the night, and determined to get 
Chfford off her mmd She didn’t want to hate him She 
didn’t want to be mixed up very intimately with him m 
any sort of feeling She wanted him not to know anything 
at all about herself and, especially, not to know anythmg 
about her feelmg for the keeper This squabble of her 
attitude to the servants was an old one He found her 
too famihar, she found him stupidly insentient, tough and 
indinrubbery where other people were concerned 

She went downstairs calmly, with her old demure bearing, 
at dinner-time He was still yellow at the gills in for one 
of his liver bouts, when he was really very queer — He was 
reading a French book 

“ Have you ever read Proust? ” he asked her 


CHAPTER XV 


When she got near the park gate, she heard the chck of 
the latch He was there, then, m the darkness of the wood, 
and had seen her ' 

“ You are good and early,* he said out of the dark 
“ Was everything all right? *’ 

“ PerfectW easy.” 

He shut the gate quietly after her, and made a spot of 
light on the dark ground, showing the pallid flowers still 
standing there open m the night They went on apart, in 
silence 

“ Are }ou sure jou didn't hurt yourself this morning 
with that chair? ” she asked 
No, no ! ” 

“ When }ou had that pneumonia, what did it do to 
you? ” 

“ Oh, nothing ! It left my heart not so strong and the 
lungs not so clastic But it nhvajs does that * 

“ .Vnd }ou ouglit not to make Molent plnsical efforts? *’ 
Not often '* 

She plodded on in an angr\ silence 
“ Did jou hate Clifford ? ” she said at last 
“ Hate him no! I*\c met too man\ hkc him to up'tt 
nnsclf haling him I know beforehand I don t care for 
his ‘;ort, and 1 let it go at that ” 

“ V hat IS his >.ort ? ” 

“ Na\. ^ou know better than I do The snrl of \oiingi''h 
ginthmnn a bit id c a lad\ when lie's sort of tune ” 

Mu pvindi red this 
“ \nel IS t-hffnrei 1 inu ? ’ she asked 

“Tinu, uid n ist\ \ ith it Id i most s,]( |, f, ^ y Ik ,, 
\ou eoni ti]» ig iinst i n 

“ \neJ do sou thud eon’re not tMP' ' * 
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“ Maybe, not quite I 

At length she saw in the distance a jellotr Jight 
She stood still 

“ There is a light ' ” she said 
“ I always leave a hght in the house,” he said 
She went on again at his side, but not touching him, 
wondering why she was going with him at all 
He unlocked, and they went in, he bolting the door 
behind them As if it were a prison, she thought ' The 
kettle was singing by the red fire, there were cups on the 
table 

She sat in the wooden arm-chair bj the fire It nas warm 
after the chill outside 

“ 1*11 take off my shoes, they are wet,” she •^aid 
She sat with her stockinged feet on the bright steel fender 
He went to the pantry, bringing food bread and butter and 
pressed tongue She was warm she took off her coat lit 
hung it on the door 

” Shall you have cocoa or tea or coffee to drink ' ” he 
asked 

” I don’t think I want anj thing,” she said, looling at 
the table “ But you eat ” 

“Nay, I don’t care about it I'll just ferd the dog ’ 
He tramped vith a quiet incvitahilitj o\cr the hncl 
floor, putting food for the dog m a firown boa I The 
spaniel looked up at him aiiMoiish 

” Ay, this IS thj supjicr, tha nedna look as if tha woiildm 
get It j ” he said 

He set the boi 1 on the stairfoot mat, and hinoflf on 
a chair b\ the vail to fake off In'; logging'^ and hoots TJii 
dog, instead of eating came to him ng im. iiid sat loot n " 
up at him, troubled 

He slowh unliucklcd his Icgtings The <!og (diid a htt'- 
nearer 

“ W hat’s ninisq wi’ thee then ' \rl iip" t ti- 1 or th '• ' 
‘•omebodj, cKe litre' Th iVt n fem ile, tl a rf ' <* ' i 

cat fin siipjier ’ 

III put Ills hand on her head uid tl t ’'i!< i 1 v ' 5 ‘ 
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head sideways against him He slowly, softly pulled the 
long silky ear 

“ There ! he said “ There ' go an^ eat thy supper I 
Go I ” 

He tilted his chair towards the pot on the mat, and the 
dog meekly went, and fell to eating 

Do you like dogs ^ ” Connie asked him. 

“ No, not really. They’re too tame and chngmg ” 

He had taken off his leggmgs and was unlacmg his hea\w 
boots Conme had turned from the fire How bare the 
little room was ! Yet over his head on the wall hung a 
hideous enlarged photograph of a young married couple, 
apparently him and a bold-faced young woman, no doubt 
his wife 

“ Is that you ^ ” Conme asked him. 

He twisted and looked at the enlargement above his head 
“ Ay ' Taken just afore we was married, when I was 
twenty-one ” He looked at it impassively 
Do you hke it ^ ” Connie asked him 
“ Like it ? No ' I never liked the thmg But she fixed 
it all up to have it done, hke ” 

He returned to pulhng off his boots 
“ If you don’t like it, why do you keep it hangmg there ? 
Perhaps your wife would like to have it,” she said 
He looked up at her with a sudden grin 
“ She carted off i\er>i:hmg as was worth taking from 
th’ouse,” he said “ But she left that ' ” 

“ Then why do you keep it ? For sentimental reasons ? ” 

“ Nay, I nn er look at it I hardly knowed it wor theer 
It’s been theer sin’ we come to this place ” 

“ Why don t you burn it ? ” she said 
He twisted round again and looked at the enlarged 
photograph It was framed in a brown-nnd-gilt frame, 
hideous It shoved a clean-shaven, alert, vcr> >oung- 
looking man in a rather high collar, and a somevlint plump, 
bold joung voman with hair fluffed out and crimped, and 
wearing a dark “^atin blouse 

“ It vouldu't be a bad idea, vould it^ ” he said 
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He pulled ofT Ills boots, and put on a pair of slippers 
He stood up on the chair, and lifted doi\n the photograph 
3t left a big pale place on the greenish wallpaper 

“ No U‘-o dusting it now,” he said, settuig the thing 
against the wall 

He went to the scullery, and returned with hammer and 
pincers Silling where he had sat before, he started to tear 
off the back-paper from the big frame and to pull out the 
sprigs that held the back-board in position, workmg with 
the immediate quiet absorption that was charactenstic of 
him 

He soon had tiic nails out then he pulled out the back- 
boards, then the enlargement itself, m its solid white mount 
He looked at the photograph with amusement 

“ Shows me tor what I was, a young curate, and her 
for what she was, a bully,” he said “ The png and the 
bully ' ” 

“ Let me look I ” said Connie 

He did look indeed very clean-shaven and very clean 
altogether, one of the clean young men of twenty years 
ago But even in the photograph his eyes were alert, and 
dauntless And the woman was not altogether a bully, 
though her jowl was heavy There was a touch of appeal 
m her 

“ One never should keep these things,” said Conme 
“ That one shouldn’t ! One should never have them 
made I ” 

He broke the cardboard photograph and mount over his 
knee, and when it was small enough, put it on the fire 
“ It’ll spoil the fire, though,” he said 
The glass and the back-boards he carefully took up- 
stairs 

The frame he knocked asunder with a few blows of the 
hammer, making the stucco fly Then he took the pieces 
into the scullery 

“ We’ll bum that to-morrow,” he said “ There’s too 
much plaster-moulding on it ” 

Having cleared away, he sat down 
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“ Did you love your vufe ^ * she asked him 
“ Love? *’ he said. “ Did you love Sir Chfiord^ 

But she ivas not going to be put off 
“ But you cared for her ? ’’ she insisted. 

“ Cared ? ’’ he grinned 
“ Perhaps you care for her noTr,*" she said. 

“ Me ' ■' His eyes widened. “ Ah, no, I can't think of 
her. ’ he said quietly. 

“ Why? •’ 

But he shook his head 

“ Then why don't you get a divorce ? She’ll come back 
to you one day,” said Connie. 

He looked up at her sharply 

“ She wouldn’t come withm a mile of me. She hates 
me a lot worse than I hate her ” 

T'en’II see, she'll come back to you '’ 

“ That she never shah. That's done It would make 
me sick to see her.” 

“ You wdl see her And you're not even legally 
separated, are you ? '’ 

“ No '’ 

“ Ah, well, then she’ll come back, and j'ou’U have to 
take her m.'’ 

He gazed at Conme fixedly. Then he gave the queer 
toss of his head 

“ You maj* be right I was a fool ever to come back 
here But I felt stranded and had to go somewhere A 
man's a poor bit of a wastrel blown about But you're 
Tight I’ll get a divorce and get clear I hate those thmgs 
hke death, officials and courts and judges But I ve got 
to get through with it 1 11 get a divorce 

And she saw his jaw set Inwardly she exulted 
“ I think I wdl ha%e a cup of tea now, ‘ she said 
He rose to make it But his face was set 
As they sat at the table she asked him 
“ Whj did you marry her ? She was commoner than 
3 ’ourself ^Mrs Bolton told me about her She could never 
understand why ^ou married her '’ 
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lie looked nt her fi\cdl\ 

“ I 11 tell >ou,” he said' “ The first girl I had, I began 
iMth -tthen J vras sixteen She was a sehool-master’s 
daughter o\ct at Ollorlon, pretty, beautiful really I was 
supposed to be a clc\ er sort of young fellow from Sheffield 
Grammar School, with a bit of French and German, very 
much uji aloft She was the romantic sort that hated 
1 commonness She egged me on to poetry and readmg 

‘ in a wa>, she made a man of me I read and I thought 

like a house on fire, for her And I was a clerk in Butterley 
Offices, a thm, white-faced fellow fuming with all the thmgs 
t I read And about everything I talked to her but every- 
1 thing IVc talked ourselves into Persepohs and Timbuctoo 
I We were the most literary-cultured couple m ten counties 
I held forth with rapture to her, positively with rapture 
I simply went up in smoke And she adored me The 
serpent in the grass was sex She somehow didn’t have 
any I got thinner and crazier Then I said we’d got to 
be lovers I talked her into it I was excited, and she 
never wanted it She ]ust didn’t want it She adored me, 
she loved me to talk to her and kiss her m that way 
she had a passion for me But the other, she just didn’t 
want And there are lots of women like her And it was 
just the other that I did want So there we spht I was 
cruel, and left her Then I took on with another girl, a 
teacher, who had made a scandal by carrymg on with a 
married man and driving him nearly out of his nund She 
was a soft, white-skinned, soft sort of a woman, older than 
me, and played the fiddle And she was a demon She 
loved everything about love, except the sex Chngmg, 
caressing, creepmg mto you m every way but I loathed 
all that I wanted a woman who wanted me 
“ Then came Bertha Coutts They’d hved next door to us 
when I was a little lad, so I knew ’em all right And they 
were common Well, Bertha went away to some place or 
other in Birmingham, she said, as a lady’s compamon, 
everybody else said, as a waitress or somethmg m an hotel 
Anyhow, just when I was more than fed up with that other 
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girl, vrhen I Tras tventy-one. back comes Bextha. Tdth airs 
and graces and smart clothes and a sort of bloom on her : 
a sort of sensnal bloom that lon'd see somenmes on a 
"vroman. or on a txoliv. TVell I vcas m a state of mnrder. 
I chucked up my job at Batterley because I thought I was 
a weed. clerMng there : and I got on as overhead blacksmith 
at Te^ershall . shoemg horses mostly. It had been my 
dad’s job and I’d always been with him It was a job 
I liked • handling horses * and it came natural to me. So I 
stopped talking * fine.' as the\ call it. talkmg proper 
Enghsh and went back to talking broad I still read books, 
at home, but I blacksmithed and had a pony-trap of my 
own_. and was 3Iy Lord Duckfoot. !My cad left me three 
hundred pounds when he died. So I took on with Bertha, 
and I was glad she was common I wanted her to be 
common. I wanted to he common myself. Well I married, 
her, and she wasn t bad. Those other * pure ' women 
had nearly taken ail the guts out of me. but she was sU right 
that way. She wanted me. and made no bones about it. 
And I was as pleased as Punch. That was what I wanted . 
a woman who granted me I think she despised me a bit. 
for bemg so pleased about it and brmgm* her her breakfast 
in bed somemnes She sort of let thmgs go didn’t get me 
a proper dinner when I came home from work, and if I 
said anj.'thmg. flew out at me. And I fiew back hammer 
and tongs She Sung a cup at me and I took her by the 
scruff of the neck and squeezed the life out of her. That 
sort of thong ’ But she treated me wuh insolence. And 
she got so’s she’d never see me when I wanted her • never. 
Always put me off. brutal as you like Well, like an old 
jezebel, as men used to say. It was a low kind of self-will 
in ber. a ravmg sort of self-will like m a woman who 
drinks WeU. m the end I couldn’t stand it. She her- 
self had started it. m her bouts, when she wanted to 
be clear of me. when she said I bossed her She had 
started havmg a room for herself. But the time came when 
I wouldn’t have her coming to my room I wouldn’t. 

“ I hated her. And she hated me. hly God. how she hated 
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me before tlml clnid wns born ! I often think that she 
conccncd it mil of hate Anjhoiv, after the child was born 
I left her alone And then came the war, and I joined 
up And 1 didn’t conic back till I knew she was with 
that fellow at Stacks Gate ” 
lie broke off pale in the face 

“ And what is the man at Stacks Gate like? ” asked 


Connie 

“A hip babi -^ort of fellow, icry low-mouthed She 
bullies him, and thej both drink ” 

“ M} nord, if she came back ! ” 

“ God, jes 1 I should just go, disappear again 
There nas a silence The pasteboard m the fire had 


turned to grey ash 

“ So when >ou did get a woman who wanted you, ^said 
Connie, “ jou got a bit too much of a good thmg 
“ A> ' Seems so! Yet c%en then I’d rather have her 
than the never-never ones the white love of my yout , 
and that other poison-smelling hly, and the rest 
“ What about the rest ? ” said Connie 


“ The rest ? There is no rest Only to my expenence 
(he mass of nomcn arc like this most of them want a 
man, but don’t want the sex, but they put up with it, 
as part of the bargain The actual thing itself is nothmg 
to them, a bit distasteful And most men bke it that way 
I hate it But the sly sort of women who are bke that 
pretend they’re not They pretend they’re pasaonate and 
have thrills But it’s all cockaloopy They make it up 
Then there’s the ones that love everythmg, every kind of 
feeling and cuddling, every kmd except the n^al one 
Then there’s the sort that’s just dead mside, but dead 


and they know it ” 

He looked pale, and his brows were sombre 
" And were you sorry when I came along ? she said 
“ I was sorry and I was glad ” 

“ And what are you now ? ” , j 

“ I’m sorry, from the outside all the complications an 
the ughness and recrimination that’s bound to come, sooner 
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or later. That s vrhen my blood siriks, and I'm lovr But 
Trben mj' blood comes up. I'm glad I'm even tnumphant 
I was really gettmg bitter I thought there was no real 
sex left except m black women and somehow, well, we're 
white men • and they're a bit hke mud " 

And now are >ou glad of me' *’ she asked 
“ Yes When I can forget the rest When I can’t forget 
the rest, I want to get under the table and die “ 

“ Why under the table ? * 

“ Why ' " he laughed “ Hide. I suppose Baby ’ ' 

“ You do seem to have had awful experiences of women," 
she said 

‘‘ You see, I couldn't fool myself. That’s where most 
men manage They take an attitude, and accept a he I 
could never fool myself I knew what I wanted with a 
woman, and I could never say I'd got it when I hadn't ’’ 

** But have you got it now - " 

Looks as if I might have " 

Then why are you so pale and gloomy' " 

Bellvful of remembermg and perhaps afraid of my- 
self." 

She sat m silence It was growmg late 
“ And you do thmk it's important, a man and a 
woman' " she asked him, 

“ For me it is For me it's the core of my hfe if I 
have a right relation with a woman ' 

“ And if you didn't get it' " 

“ Then I'd have to do without '’ 

Agam she pondered before she asked 
“ And do you thmk you've always been right with 
women ? 

“ God. no ’ I let mv wife get to what she was my 
fault a good deal I spoilt her And I m very mistrustful 
You'll have to expect it It takes a lot to make me trust 
anybody mwardly. So perhaps I'm a fraud too I mis- 
trust And tenderness is not to be mistaken." 

She looked at him. 

“ You don't mistrust with your body when your blood 
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comes up,” she said “ You don’t mistrust then, do 
jou^ ” 

“ No, alas ' That’s hoir I’ve got into all the trouble 
And that's why my mmd mistrusts so thoroughly ’ 

“ Xiet your mmd mistrust What does it matter ’ ” 
The dog sighed with discomfort on the mat The ash- 
clogged fire sank 

We are a couple of battered warriors,” said Connie 
“ Are you battered too ? ” he laughed “ And here we 
are returning to the fray ' ” 

“ Yes, I feel really frightened.” 

“ Ay » ” 

He got up, and put her shoes to dry, and wiped his own 
and set them near the fire. In the morning he would grease 
them He poked the ash of pasteboard as much as ^ 

out of the fire. Even burnt, it’s filthy,” he said Then 
he brought sticks and put them on the hob for the morning 
Then he went out awhile with the dog 

men he came back Comue said ” I want to go out, 

too, for a minute ” 

She went alone into the darkness There were stars over- 
head She could smeU flowers on the night air she 

could feel her shoes gettmg wetter agam But she feit like 
goino away, right away from him and every o y 

It was chilly She shuddered, and returned to the house 
He was sitting in front of the low fire 
“ Ugh I Cold ' ” she shuddered 

He put the sticks on the fire, and fetched more, till the 
had a good crackhng chimneyful of blaze The ripphn„ 
runmng yellow flame made them both happy, warme 

faces and their souls , , , u., 

“ Never mind ! ” she said, taking his hand as he sat 

silent and remote One does one’s best 
« Ay 1 He sighed, with a twist of a smile 
She slipped over to him, and into his arms, as 

there before the fire . 

“ Forget then ’ ” she whispered ‘ Forget! 

He held her close, m the runnmg warmth of the fire 
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flame itself was Kke a forgetting And her soft, warm, ripe 
weight ' Slowly his blood turned, and began to ebb back 
mto strength and reckless vigour again 

And perhaps the women realhj wanted to be there and 
love you properly, only perhaps they couldn't Perhaps it 
wasn't all their fault,” she said 

I know it Do you think I don’t know what a broken- 
backed snake that’s been trodden on I was myself ' *’ 

She clung to him suddenly She had not wanted to start 
all this agam Yet some perversity had made her. 

“ But you're not now,” she said “ You re not that 
now a broken-backed snake that’s been trodden on ” 

I don't know what I am There’s black days ahead,” 
he repeated with a prophetic gloom 

“ No ' ” she protested, cbngmg to him “ Why ? 
^Why ? ” 

“ There’s black days coming for us all and for every- 
body,” he repeated with a prophetic gloom 
** No * You're not to say it ’ ” 

He was silent But she could feel the black void of 
despau mside him That was the death of all desue, the 
death of all love this despau that was like the dark cave 
mside the men, m which theu spirit was lost 
She was protestmg nervously agamst hun 
“ But you never beheved m % our women You don t 
even beheve reaUy m me,’' she said 

“ I don’t know what behevmg m a woman means ” 

“ That’s it, you see I ” 

She still was curled on his lap But his spmt was grey 
and absent, he was not there for her. And everj^thmg she 
said drove him further 

“ But what do you beheve m ? ” she msisted 
“ I don’t know ” 

“ Nothmg, hke all the men I’ve ever known,'’ she said 
They were both sflent Then he roused himself and 
said 

“ Yes, I do beheve m somethmg I beheve m bemg 
warm-hearted I beheve especially m bemg warm-hearted 
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in love, in loving with a warm heart I heheve if men could 
lo^e with warm hearts, and the women take it warm- 
heartedly, everythmg would come all right It’s aU this 
cold-hearted lovmg that is death and idiocy ” 

“ But you don’t love me cold-heartedly,” she protested 
“ I don’t want to love you at all My heart’s as cold as 
cold potatoes just now ” 

“ Oh,” she said, kissmg him mockmgly “ Let’s have 
them sautees ” He laughed, and sat erect 

“ It’s a fact 1 ” he said “ Anythmg for a bit of warm- 
heartedness But the women don’t like it Even you don’t 
really like it You hke good, sharp, piercmg cold-hearted 
loving, and then pretendmg it’s all sugar Where’s your 
tenderness for me? You’re as suspicious of me as a cat 
IS of a dog I tell you, it takes two even to be tender and 
warm-hearted You hke loving aU nght but you want 
it to be called something grand and mysterious, just to 
flatter your own self-importance Your own self-importance 
IS more to you, fifty times more, than any man, or knowmg 
a man ” 

“ But that’s what I’d say of you Your own self- 
importance IS everythmg to you ” 

“ Ay 1 Very well, then ! ” he said, movmg as if he 
wanted to rise “ Let’s keep apart then I’d rather die 
than do any more cold-hearted lovmg ” 

She shd away from him, and he stood up 
“ And do you t hink J want it ? ” she said 
“ I hope you don’t,” he rephed “ But anyhow, you go 
to bed an’ I’U sleep down here ” 

She looked at him He was pale, his brows were sullen, 
he was as distant m recod as the cold pole Men were all 
ahke 

“ I can’t go home till mornmg,” she said 
“ No I Go to bed It’S a quarter to one ” 

“ I certainly won’t,” she said 

He went across and picked up his boots 

“ Then I’U go out ! ” he said 

He began to put on his boots She stared at him 
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“ Wait ! ” she faltered “ Wait ! What’s come between 
us? ” 

He was bent over, lacmg his boot, and did not reply 
The moments passed A dimness came over her, like a 
swoon AU her consciousness died, and she stood there 
wide-eyed, looking at him from the unknown, knowing 
nothing any more. 

He looked up, because of the silence, and saw her wide- 
eyed and lost And as if a wmd tossed him he got up and 
hobbled over to her, one shoe off and one shoe on, and took 
her m his arms, pressmg her against his body, which some- 
how felt hurt right through And there he held her, and 
there she remamed. 

Till his hands reached out blindly and felt for her. 

‘‘ Ma lass ! ” he murmured “ Ma httle lass 1 Dunna 
let’s fight t Dunna let’s niver fight 1 I love thee an’ th’ 
touch on thee Dunna argue wi’me ' Dunna 1 Dunna I 
Dunna ! Let’s be together.” 

She lifted her face and looked at him 

“ Don’t be upset,” she said steadily “ It’s no good 
bemg upset Do you really want to be together with me ^ ” 

She looked with wide, steady eyes mto his face He 
stopped, and went suddenly still, turmng his face aside All 
his body went perfectly still, but did not withdraw 

Then he lifted his head and looked mto her eyes, with 
his odd, famtly mocking grm, sayrng Ay-ay ! Let’s be 
together on earth ” 

“ But really ? ” she said, her eyes fi llin g with tears 

“ Ay, reaUy ! ” 

He still smiled famtly down at her, with the flicker of 
irony m his eyes, and a touch of bitterness 

* li- * * * 

He woke up and looked at the hght. The curtams 
were drawn He hstened to the loud wild caUmg of black- 
birds and thrushes m the wood It would be a briUiant 
morning, about half-past five, his hour for rismg. He had 
^pt so fast I It was such a new day ! The woman was 
still curled asleep and tender His hand moved on her, 
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and “jIic opened her blue wondenng eyes, smiling uncon- 
•■ciou<^Iy into his face. 

“ Are you awnlc' ” she said to him 
lit' svas looling into her eyes He smiled, and Iissed 
her And suddenly she roused and sat up 
“ hancy' that I am here ’ ” she said 
She loolcd round the whitewashed little bedroom with 
its sloping ceiling and gable window where the white 
curtains were elo'^ed The room was bare save for a little 
jello'a -painted chest of drawers, and a chair and the 
‘^mallish white bed in which she lay 

“ I ancy that we are here I ” she said, looking down at 
him 

¥■ * * * ¥■ * 

He heard the distant hooters of Stacks Gate, for seven 
o'clock It was Afonday morning 
She had not even heard the hooters. She lay perfectly 
still, her soul washed transparent 
“ You must get up, mustn’t your ” he muttered 
‘‘ What timer ” came her colourless "voice 
“ .Seven-o’clock blov.ers a bit sm’ ” 

‘‘ I suppose I must ” 

She was re'cnting, as she always did, the compulsion 
from outside 

He sat up and looked blankly out of the window 
“ You do love me, don’t your ” she asked calmly 
He looked down at her. 

“ Tha knows what tha knows What docs ax for I ” he 
said, a little fretfully 

“ I want you to keep me, not to let me go,” she said 
His eyes seemed full of a warm, soft darkness that could 
not think 

“ When f Now ' ” 

“ Now, in your heart Then I want to come and live 
with you always, soon ” 

He sat on the bed, with bis head dropped, unable to 
think 

“ Don’t you want it? ” she asked 
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“ Ay I ” he said 

Then with the same eyes darkened with another flame of 
conseiousness, almost like sleep, he looked at her 

“ Dunna ax me nowt now,” he said “ Let me be ” 
And still she lay musmg, musing It was very hard to 
go to go out of his house He called from the foot of the 
stairs “ Half-past seven ' ” She sighed, and got out of 
bed The bare little room ! Nothing m it at all but the 
small chest of drawers and the smalhsh bed But the board 
floor was scrubbed clean And m the corner by the window 
gable was a shelf with some books, and some from a 
circulating hbrary She looked There were books about 
bolshevist Russia, books of travel, a volume about the 
atom and the electron, another about composition of the 
earth’s core, and the causes of earthquakes then a few 
novels then three books on India So 1 He was a reader 
after all 

The sun fell on her through the gable wmdow Outside 
she saw the dog Flossie roaming round The hazel-brake 
was imsted with green, and dark-green dog-mercury under 
It was a clear mornmg with birds fl3nng and triumphantly 
smgmg If only she could stay 1 If only there weren’t the 
other ghastly world of smoke and iron I If only he would 
make her a world 

She came downstairs, down the steep, narrow wooden 
stairs Still, she would be content with this httle house, 
if only it were in a world of its own 

He was washed and fresh, and the fire was burmng 
“ Will you eat anythmg ? ” he said 
“ No ! Only lend me a comb ” 

She followed him mto the scullery, and combed her hair 
before the handbreadth of mirror by the back door Then 
she was ready to go 

She stood in the httle front garden, lookmg at the dewy 
flowers, the grey bed of pmks in bud aheady 

“ I would hke to have all the rest of the world dis- 
appear,” she said, “ and hve with you here ” 

“ It won’t disappear,” he said 
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They went almost m silence through the lovely dewy 
wood But they were together m a world ol their own 
It was bitter to her to go on to Wrngby 
I want soon to come and live with you altogether,” 
she said as she left him. 

He smiled unanswenng 

She got home qmctlj and unremarked, and went up to 
Jicr room. 


n 


CHAPTER XVI 


There was a letter from Hilda on the breakfast-tray 
“ Father is going to London this week, and I shall call for 
you on Thursday week, June 17th You must be ready 
so that wc can go at once I don't want to waste time at 
Wragby, it’s an awful place I shall probably stay the 
night at Retford with the Colemans, so I should he with 
you for lunch Thursday- Then wc could start at tea-time, 
and sleep perhaps in Grantham It is no use our spending 
an evening with Clifford. If he hates your going, it would 
be no pleasure to him ” 

So ! She was being pushed round on the chess-board 
again 

Clifford hated her going, but it was only because he 
didn't feel sa/c in her absence Her presence, for some 
reason, made him feel safe, and free to do the things he 
was occupied with He w'as a great deal at the pits, and 
w resiling in spirit with the almost hopeless problems of 
getting out his coal in the most economical fashion, and 
then selling it when he’d got it out lie knew he ought to 
find some way of nsnig it, or converting it, so that he 
needn’t sell it, or needn’t fui\e the ehngrin of failing to sell 
it Rut if he made electric power, could he sell that or 
use it? -Vnd to coincrl into oil was as yet too costly and 
too elaborate To keep industry .ili\c there must be more 
indvislrs, hie a madness 

It was a madness, and it required a madman to succeed 
in it \\oll he was a httU mad Connie thought so' -Hh 
M r\ inlensile and ai unu ii m tin affairs of the jnls ‘^rinied 
111 (, a manifi station of inadiKss to her, Iiis \ery inspirations 
\ in the inspirations of iiisanite 

He I lU ( <1 to h( r of all his <trioiis srhemes, and she 
h tilled in u 1 iiul of woiuhr, and let him t dk Then his 
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flow ccnccd, and lie turned on the loud speaker, and became 
a blank, while apparently his schemes coiled on inside him 
like a kind of dream 

And c^cry night now he played pontoon, that game of 
the Tommies, with Mrs Bolton, gambling with sixpences 
And again, in the gambling he was gone in a kind of un- 
consciousness, or blank intoxication, or intoxication of 
blankness, wlintc\cr it i\as Connie could not bear to see 
him But hen she had gone to bed, he and Mrs Bolton 
would gamble on till two and three in the morning, safely, 
and with strange lust Mrs Bolton was caught in the lust 
ns much ns Clifford the more so, as she always lost 

She told Connie one day “ I lost twenty-three shillings 
to Sir Clifford last night ” 

“ And did he take the money from you ? ” asked Conme, 
aghast 

“ Why, of course, my Lady I Debt of honour ! ” 

Connie exTiostulatod roundly, and was angry with both 
of them The upshot was. Sir Clifford raised Mrs Bolton’s 
wages a hundred a year, and she could gamble on that 
iVIcnnwhile it seemed to Connie, Clifford was really going 
deader 

She told him at length she was leavmg on the seven- 
teenth 

“ Seventeenth I ” he said “ And when will you be 
back ? ” 

“ By the twentieth of July at the latest ” 

“ Yes ' the twentieth of July ” 

Strangely and blankly he looked at her, with the vague- 
ness of a child, but with the queer blank cunmng of an old 
man 

“ You won’t let me down, will you ? ” he said 

“ How? ” 

I “ While you’re away I mean, you’re sure to come 
i^back? ” 

“ I’m as sure as I can be of anything, that I shall come 
Iback ” 

^ “ Yes I Well I Twentieth of July ” 
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Yet he really vranted her to go That Tras so curious. He 
r-anted her to go positively, to have her httle ad^entures 
and perhaps become pregnant, and all that. At the same 
time, he Tvas afraid of her gomg. 

She vas qmveimg. vratchmg her real opportunity for 
leaving him altogether, waitmg tiU the time herself, him- 
self. should be npe. 

She sat and talked to the keeper of her going abroad 
And then vrhen I come back ” she said I can tell 
Ch fiord I must leave him And 3'ou and I can go away 
They never need even know it is } ou We can go to another 
country Shall we r To Africa or Austraha Shall we ? ’ 
She was qmte thnUed by her plan. 

“ You've never been to the Colomes, have you^ ’’ he 
asked her. 

No f Have a ou ? 

“ I've been m India and South .Africa, and Eg\'pt ’ 

“ Why shouldn't we go to South .Africa - 
“ We might ’ he said slowly 
“ Or don't you want to * ’ she asked 
“ I don't care I don t much care what I do ” 

“ Doe'^n't It make you happy* Wh\ not* We shan't 
be poor I ha\e about six hundred a ],car I wrote and 
a<jkcd It's not much but it s enough, isn t it * ’ 

“ It'c richc'; to me.*^ 

“ Oh liov it will be * 

“ But I ought to get dn orecd, and so ought \ou, unless 
wf’re going to have complication': ” 

There wa' plcnt} to tliink about. 

Another daj 'he asked him about himself Thev were in 
the hut. and llicre was a tliunderstorm 

“ \nd weren t ^ou h ipn\ vhen \ou were a lieutenant 
anrl rn ofnee- md a gcntltm'>n' " 

“ II inp\ ' All riL’ht I hied m\ Colonel 
‘ Did ^ ou bie c Inn ' ’* 

“Vec' linked him*’ 

‘ \rf! ebci li( In\c \ou' ” 

“ Ve*- ■ H a " rt\ In lu\td ru " 
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“ Tell me about him ” 

WImt IS there to tell ? He had risen from the ranks 
He loAcd the army And he had never married He was 
Iwenf) jears older than me lie was a very mtelhgent 
man and alone m the armj , as such a man is a passionate 
man m his way and a ^ cry clever officer I lived under his 
spell while I was with him I sort of let him run my hfe 
And I ne\er regret it ” 

“ And did jou mind very much when he died? ’’ 

“ I was as near death myself But then I had always 
known it would finish m death All things do, as far as 
that goes ” 

She sat and ruminated The thunder crashed outside 
It was like being in a little ark m the Flood 
“ You seem to haic such a lot behind you,” she said 
“ Do I ? It seems to me I’ve died once or twice already 
Yet here I am, pegging on, and an for more trouble ” 

She was thinking hard, >et listening to the storm 
“ And weren’t you happy as an officer and a gentleman, 
when your Colonel was dead? ” 

“ No I They were a mingy lot ” He laughed suddenly 
“ The Colonel used to say Lad, the English middle classes 
have to chew every mouthful thirty times because theu guts 
are so narrow, a bite as big as a pea would give them a 
stoppage They’re the meanest set of ladyhke smpe ever 
invented full of conceit of themselves, frightened even if 
their boot-laces aren’t correct, rotten as high game, and 
always in the right That’s what finishes me up They’re 
always in the right Pngs on top of everythmg Pngs ! 
A generation of ladyhke pngs with no guts ” 

Connie laughed The ram was rushing down 
“ He hated them 1 ” 

“ No,” said he “ He didn’t bother He just disliked 
them There’s a difference Because, as he said, the 
Tommies are getting just as priggish and narrow-gutted 
It’s the fate of mankind, to go that way ’’ 

“ The common people, too, the workmg people? ” 

“ All the lot Theu spunk is gone dead Motor cars 
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and cinemas and aeroplanes suck that last bit out of them 
I tell you, every generation breeds a more rabbity genera- 
tion, Tvith mdiarubber tubmg for guts and tm legs and tin 
faces Tm people I It’s aU a steady sort of bolshevism 
]ust kilhng off the human thmg, and worshippmg the 
mechamcal thmg. Money, money, money ! All the modem 
lot get their real kick out of kilhn g the old human feehng 
out of men, makmg romcemeat of the old Adam and the 
old Eve. They’re all alike The "world is all alike kill 
off the human reahty. Pay money, money, money to 
them that "wiU take spunk out of mankmd, and leave ’em 
all httle twiddlmg machines ” 

He sat there m the hut, his face pulled to moekmg irony 
Yet even then, he had one ear set backwards, hstenmg to 
the storm over the world It made him feel so alone 
“ But won’t it ever come to an end ? ” she said 
“ Ay, it "Will It’ll achieve its o-wn salvation When 
the last real man is killed, and they’re all tame white, 
black, yellow, aU colours of tame ones then they’ll all be 
msane, and they’ll make their grand auto da fi You know, 
onto da fi means act of fatth^ Ay, well, they’U make their 
o"wn grand httle act of faith They’ll offer one another up ’ 

“ You mean kill one another ? ” 

‘‘ I do, duckie 1 If we go on at our present rate then 
m a hundred year’s tune there won’t be ten thousand 
people m this island there may not be ten They’ll have 
lo%angly wiped each other out *’ The thunder was roUmg 
further away 

“ How mce 1 ” she said 

“ Qmte nice ' To contemplate the extermmation of the 
human species and the long pause that follows before some 
other species crops up, it calms you more than anythmg 
else And if we go on m that way, with everybody, m- 
tellectuals, arhsts, government, mdustriahsts and workers 
all frantically kiUmg off the last human feehng, the last bit 
of them mtmtion, the last healthy mstmct, if it goes on 
m algebraical progression, as it is going on then ta-tah ' 
to the human species I Good-bye ' darhng ! the serpent 
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S' lilovE iVtlf and lca\cs a loid, considerablj messed up, 
but nol hopeless Vcrj* nice’ "When savage vrild dogs 
barJ- in Wragln, and 'ravage wild pit-ponies stamp on 
Tc'cr'^hall pit-bank’ /c deinn Inudrimu’; ' 

Connie laughed, but not aerv happih 
“ Then ; ou oeght to be plcaced that the}' arc all bolshe- 
iTdc,” she eaid “ You ought to be pleased that the} 
hum on towards the end ’ 

“ So I am I don t stop ’em Beeause I couldn’t if I 
would ’ 

“ Then *''h\ are }ou so bitter - ” 

“ I’m not ’ I don't mind ’ 

“ But if }ou ba'c a child' she said 
He dropped his head 

“ V h} he said at last “ It seems to me a wrong and 
bitter tbmg to do, to bring a child into this world ” 

“ No ' Don t sa} it ' Don’t say it ' ’* she pleaded “ I 
think I’m going to ha'c one Sa} vou’ll be pleased ” She 
laid her hand on his 

“ I’m pleased for }ou to be pleased,” he said. “ But for 
me it seems a ghastl} treachery to the unborn creature ” 

“ Ah, no ' ” she said, shocked “ Then }ou can’t ev'er 
real!} want me ’ You can’t want me, if }ou feel that ' ” 
Again he was sdent, his face sullen Outside there was 
onl\ the threshing of the ram 

“ It’s not quite true ' ” she whispered “ It’s not quite 
true ' There’s another truth ” She felt he was bitter now 
parti} because she was lea\ong him, deliberately going away 
to Venice And this half pleased her 

“ Tell me } ou want a child, in hope ' ” she murmured, 
pressing her face against his “ Tell me you do ’ ” 

“ YTiy ’ ” he said at last and she felt the curious qmver 
of changing consaousness and relaxation going through his 
body “Wh}, I’^e thought sometimes if one but tried, 
here among th’ colhers even ' They workm’ bad now, an’ 
not earnin’ much If a man could say to ’em Dunna 
think of nowt but th’ money When it comes ter ivants, we 
want but little Let’s not live for money— ” 
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She softly rubbed her cheek on his. 

“ Let’s hve for summat else Let’s not hve ter make 
money, neither for us-selves nor for anybody else Noir 
■we're forced to We’re forced to make a bit for us-selves, 
an’ a fair lot for th’ bosses Let's stop it ' Bit by bit, 
let’s stop it We needn't run an’ rave Bit by bit, let s 
drop the -srhole mdustrial life an' go back The least httle 
bit o’ money’ll do For everybody, me an’ you, bosses an' 
masters, even th’ kin g The least httle bit o’ money ’U 
really do Just make up your mind to it, an’ you’ve got 
out o’ th’ mess ” He paused, then went on 

“ An’ I'd tell ’em Look > Look at Joe I He moves 
lovely ! Look how he moves, ahve and aware He’s 
beautiful ' An' look at Jonah I He’s a clumsy, he’s ugly, 
because he’s mver w illin ’ to rouse himself I'd tell 'em 
Look ' look at yourselves ' one shoulder higher than t’other, 
legs twisted, feet aU lumps ' What have yer done ter 
yerselves, ■wi’ the blasted work^ Spoilt yerselves No need 
to work that much Take yer clothes o2 an’ look at 
yourselves Yer ought ter be ahve an’ beautiful, an’ yer 
ugly an’ half dead So I’d tell ’em An’ I’d get my men 
to wear different clothes 'appen close red trousers, bright 
red, an’ httle short white jackets. VTiy, if men had red, 
fine legs, that alone would change them m a month They’d 
begm to be men agam, to be men > An’ the women could 
dress as they liked Because if once the men walked "with 
legs close bright scarlet, then the women ’ud begin to be 
women It’s because th' men aren’t men, that th’ women 
have to be — An’ m time pull do-wn Tevershall and build 
a few beautiful bmldmgs, that would hold us all An’ clean 
the country up agam An’ not have many children, because 
the world is overcrowded. 

“ But I wouldn’t preach to the men only strip 'em an’ 
say - Look at yourselves ' That’s working for money ' — 
Hark at yourself ' That’s working for money. You’ve been 
working for monej I Look at Tevershall ' It's horrible 
That’s because it was bmlt while you was workmg for 
money. Look at your guls > They don’t care about you, 
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the f 'fli dirts, iKuth, nn*-uour\ ainoiip nil the stars, 
nadr foul lt\ nun Tlun I ftil Tst swallowed pall, and 
It'-- t itii)|' nn III idr out and now lure’s far ciioiipli away 
*o pit ivn\ Hut wilt I) I pit a turn, I forpet il all again 
Thom h it's T «hanu , w lint’s been done to jicoplc these last 
(hni hut dred v nrs nun luritrd into nothing Iiut Inbour- 
iiu-'cts, .and all their m ttdiood faktii nwa\, and nil their 
ml lift I’d supc the mnehinrs off the face of Hie earth 
npim, and end tlu iiidustnd epoch nbsolulcl}’, like a black 
rni'Inkt Hut ••inct ] can’t, an’ nobody can, I’d belter 
hold m\ pr lei , an’ tr\ an’ h\c ms own life if I’ve got 
to Use, sshich I rather doubt ” 

The fliuiidcr had cc oed outside, but the rain sshich had 
dinted, siiddtidj came sinking down, ssith a last blench 
of hghtamg mid mutter of departing storm Connie svas 
iincn<-s He had talked so long now, and he was really 
tuUing to himself, not to her Despair seemed to come 
dos n on him compictclj, and she svns feeling happy, she 
h ited despair She knesr her Icasnng him, svhich he had 
onlj just realised inside himself, had plunged him back 
into Hus mood And she triumphed a little 

Silt opened Hie door and looked at the straight, heavy 
rum, like a steel curtain, and had a sudden desire to rush 
out into It, to rush asvay 

There sras silence He leaned and put another piece of 
II* 
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wood on the fire The flame glowed on his silent, abstracted 
face She waited, but he said nothing (She knew he was 
thinking of Vemce ) 

“ I did think it would be a good way to begin a break 
with Chfiord I do want a child. And it would give me 
a chance to, to — she resumed 
“ To let them think a few lies,” he said 
“ Yes, that among other thmgs Do you want them to 
think the truth? ” 

“ I don’t care what they think ” 

“ I do ! I don’t want them handhng me with their im- 
pleasant cold minds, not while I’m stiU at Wragby They 
can thmk what they hke when I’m finally gone.” 

He was silent 

But Sir Clifford expects you to come back to him? ” 

“ Oh, I must come back,” she said and there was 
silence 

“ And would you have a child m Wragby ? ” he asked 
She closed her arm round his neck 

“ If you wouldn’t take me away, I should have to,” she 
said 

“ Take you where to ? ” 

“ Anjnvhere ! away I But right away from Wragby ” 

“ When ? ” 

Why, when I come back ” 

“ But what’s the good of coming back, doing the thmg 
twice, if you’re once gone ? ” he said 

“ Oh, I must come back I’ve promised > I’ve promised 
so faithfully Besides, I come back to you, really.” 

“ To your husband’s game-keeper ? ” 

“ I don’t see that that matters,” she said 
“ No ? ” He mused a while “ And when would you 
thmk of going away agam, then , finally ? When exactly ? ” 

“ Oh, I don t know I’d come back from Venice And 
then we’d prepare everythmg ” 

“ How prepare ? ” 

“ Oh, I'd tell Chfford I’d have to tell him ” 

“ Would you 1 ” 
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He remained silent She put her arms round lus neck 
“ Don t make it diflicult for me,” she pleaded 
“ Make what difficult? ” 

‘‘ For me to go to Venice and arrange things ” 

A little smile, half a grin, flickered on his face 
“ I don't make it difficult,” he said “ I only want to 
find out just what you are after But you don’t really 
know j ourself You want to take time get away and 

look at it I don’t blame >ou I think you’re wise You 
ma\ prefer to stay mistress of Wragby I don’t blame you 
I’le no Wragbys to offer In fact, you know what you’ll 
get out of me No, no, I think you re nght I I really do ' 
“^nd I m not keen on coming to live on you, bemg kept 
by 3 ou There’s that too ” 

Slic felt, somehow, ns if he were givmg her tit for tat 
“ But }ou want me, don’t you? ” she asked 
“ Do you want me ? ” 

“ You know I do ThaVs evident ” 

“ Qmte I And when do you want me ? ” 

“ You know we can arrange it all when I come back 
Now I’m out of breath with you I must get calm and 
clear ” 

“ Quite ! Get calm and clear ! ” 

She was a little offended 
“ But you trust me, don’t you? ” she said 
“ Oh, absolutely I ” 

She heard the mockery m his tone 
“ Tell me, then,” she said flatlj, “ do you think it would 
be better if I don’t go to Venice? ” 

“I’m sure it’s better if you do go to Vemee,” he rephed 
m the cool, slightly mocking voice 

“ You know it’s next Thursday ? ” she said 
“ Yes ! ” 

She now began to muse At last she said 
“ And we shall know better where we are when I come 
back, shan’t we ? ” 

“ Oh, surely I ” 

The curious gulf of silence between them I 
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“ I'^e been to the lawyer about my divorce,** he said, 
a little constrained]} 

She ga^e a slight shudder 

“ Ha^e }ou' *’ she said And vrhat did he say^ *' 

“ He said I ought to have done it before , that ma} be 
a difficult} But since I was m the army, he thinks it 'vnil 
go through all nght If only it doesn*t bnng her down on 
m} head ^ ’* 

“ IVill she hai e to Imow ^ *’ 

“ Yes ' she is ser\cd -mth a notice so is the man she 
h\cs with, the co-respondent ** 

“ Isn’t it hateful, all the performances ^ I suppose I*d 
ha\c to go through it with Chfford.” 

There was a silence 

‘‘ And of course,’* lie said, “ I ha^e to Ine an exemplary 
life for the next six or eight months So if vou so to 
^cnlcc, there’s temptation removed for a week or two. at 
least ' 

“ .\m I temptation ' ** she smd. strokins his face “ Tm 
so glad I’m temptation to }ou ' Don t lct*s think about it ' 
You frighten me when you start thinling vou roll me out 
flat Don't let's think about it Wc can think so much 
when wc arc apart That s the whole point 1 I*\c been 
thinking, I must come to }ou another night before I go I 
must come onit more to the cottage Shall I come on 
Tliursda} night '' ’’ 

“ Isn't that V hen \our s)<:lcr Till he there' ’’ 

“Yes' But she said wc would start at tea-time So 
wt < onid St irt at tca-tirnc But she could sleep somewhere 
the* 
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“ And then your sister would drop you somewhere and 
you’d walk or drive back here ? Sounds very risky, to me ” 
“ Does it ? Well then, Hilda could brmg me back She 
could sleep at Mansfield, and bnng me back here m the 
evening, and fetch me agam m the mommg. It’s qmte 
easy ” 

“ And the people who see you ? ” 

“ I’ll wear goggles and a veil ” 

He pondered for some time 

“ Well,” he said “ You please yourself, as usual ” 

“ But wouldn’t it please you? ” 

“ Oh, yes 1 It’d please me all right,” he said a httle 
grimly “ I might as weU smite while the iron’s hot ” 

He rose, and opened the door of the hut 
He would accompany her to the broad ndmg His young 
pheasants were aU right under the shelter 
When he and she came out on the riding, there was 
Mrs Bolton faltenng palely towards them 

“ Oh, my Lady, we wondered if anythmg had 
happened I ” 

“ No ! Nothmg has happened ” 

Mrs Bolton looked into the man’s face She met his 
half-laughing, half-mocking eyes He always laughed at 
mischance But he looked at her kmdly 

“ Evening, Mrs Bolton 1 Your Ladyship wiU be all nght 
now, so I can leave you Good-mght to your Ladyship I 
Good-mght, Mrs Bolton I ” 

He saluted and turned away 



CHAPTER XVn 


CoxNTE amved home to an ordeal of cross-questionmg 
Clifford had been out at tea-tune, had come m ]ust before 
the storm, and 'where was her ladyship ? Xobody knew 
only 3Irs Bolton suggested she had gone for a walk into 
the wood Into the wood, m such a storm ' — Clifford for 
once let himself get mto a state of nervous fiWzy He 
started at every flash of hghtmng, and blenched at every 
roll of thunder He looked at the icy thunder-ram as ff 
it were the end of the world He got more and moire worked 
up 1 

!Mrs Bolton tried to soothe him. ^ 

She’U be sheltermg m the hut, till it’s oven Hon t 
worry, her ladyship is all right *’ 

“ I don’t like her bemg m the wood in a storm l^e this ' 
I don’t like her bemg in the wood at all ' She*s b een gone 
now more than two hours When did she go oujt? 

“ A bttle while before you came in ” 

“ I didn’t see her m the park God knows w here she 
IS and what has happened to her ” | 

Oh, nothmg’s happened to her You’ll see, I she U be 
home dueetly after the ram stops It s just the ram that*s 
keepmg her ” , 

But her ladyship did not come home directly l" the rain 
stopped In fact time went by, the sun came o lit for his 
last yellow glimpse, and there was stiU no sign of /her The 
sun was set, it was gro'wmg dark, and the first diinner-gong 
had rung j 

“ It s no good ' ■’ said Chfford m a frenzj' “I I'm going 
to send out Field and Betts to find her ’ | 

“ Oh, don’t do that' ’ cned !Mrs Bolton ‘ “ Thev'll 
think there’s a suicide or something Oh, don’t | start a lot 

24G 
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of talk going — Let me slip over to the hut and see if she’s 
not there I’ll find her all right ” 

So, after some persuasion, Clifford allowed her to go 
And so Connie had come upon her m the drive, alone 
and palely loitenng 

“ You mustn’t mind me coming to look for you, my 
Ladj 1 But Sir Chfford norked himself up mto such a 
state He made sure }'ou were struck by hghtnmg, or 
killed by a falhng tree And he was determined to send 
Field and Betts to the wood to find the body So I thought 
I'd better come, rather than set all the servants agog ” 
She spoke nervously She could still see on Connie’s 
face the smoothness and the half-dream of passion, and 
she could feel the irritation agamst herself 

“ Quite ! ” said Connie And she could say no more 
The two women plodded on through the wet world, m 
silence, while great drops splashed like e'^plosions m the 
wood When they came to the park, Conme strode ahead, 
and Mrs Bolton panted a little She was getting plumper 
“ How foolish of Clifford to make a fuss ' ” said Connie 
at length, angrily, really speaking to herself 

“ Oh, you know what men are 1 They like workmg 
themselves up But he’ll be aU right as soon as he sees 
your ladyship ” 

Connie was very angry that Mrs Bolton knew her secret 
for certamly she knew it 

Suddenly Constance stood still on the path 
“ It’s monstrous that I should have to be followed ! ” 
she said, her eyes flashing 

“ Oh, your Ladyship, don’t say that 1 He’d certainly 
have sent the two men, and they’d have come straight to 
the hut I didn’t know where it was, really ” 

Connie flushed darker with rage, at the suggestion Yet, 
while her passion was on her, she could not he She could 
not even pretend there was nothmg between herself and 
the keeper She looked at the other woman, who stood 
so sly, with her head dropped yet somehow, m her female- 
ness, an ally 
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unimaginable future There remains the mexhaustive 
realm of abstract forms, and creativity ■with its shifting 
character ever determined afresh by its o'wn creatures, and 
God, upon whose wisdom all forms of order depend — There, 
that’s how he winds up ! ” 

Connie sat hstenmg contemptuously 
“ He’s spiritually blown out,” she said “ What a lot 
of stuff 1 Unimaginables, and types of order m graves, and 
realms of abstract forms, and creati-vity with a shifty 
character, and God nuxed up with forms of order ! Why, 
it’s idiotic I ” 

“ I must say, it is a little vaguely conglomerate, a 
mixture of gases, so to speak,” said Chfford “ Still, I 
think there is something in the idea that the universe is 
physically wasting and spiritually ascendmg ” 

“ Do you? Then let it ascend, so long as it leaves me 
safely and solidly physically here below ” 

“ Do you like your physique ? ” he asked 
“ I love it I ” 

“ But that IS really rather extraordinary, because there’s 
no denymg it’s an encumbrance But then, I suppose a 
woman doesn’t take a supreme pleasure m the hfe of the 
mmd ” 

“ Supreme pleasure ? ” she said, lookmg up at him “ Is 
that sort of idiocy the supreme pleasure of the hfe of the 
mind? No, thank you ! Give me the body I believe the 
life of the body is a greater reahty than the hfe of the mind 
when the body is really awakened to hfe But so many 
people, like your famous wind-machme, have only got 
mmds tacked on to then physical corpses ” 

He looked at her m wonder 

“ The life of the body,” he said, “ is ]ust the life of the 
animals ” 

“ And that’s better than the life of professional corpses 
But it’s not true ! The human body is only ]ust coming 
to real hfe With the Greeks it gave a lovely flicker, then 
Plato and Aristotle killed it, and Jesus fimshed it off But 
now the body is coming really to life, it is really rismg 
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had arranged with Mellors that if everything promised well 
for their mght together, she would hang a green shawl out 
of the window. If there were frustration, a red one 
Mrs Bolton helped Connie to pack 

“ It will be so good for your ladyship to have a change ” 
“ I think it will You don't mmd having Sir Clifford 
on your hands alone for a time, do you? ” 

“ Oh, no ’ I can manage him quite all right I mean, 
I can do all he needs me to do Don’t you think he’s 
better than he used to be ? ’’ 

“ Oh, much ’ You do wonders with him ” 

“ Do I though ! But men are aU alike ]ust babies, and 
you have to flatter them and wheedle them and let them 
thmk they’re havmg their own way Don't you find it so, 
my Lady ” 

“ I’m afraid I haven’t much experience ” 

Conme paused m her occupation. 

Even your husband, did you have to manage him, 
and wheedle him hke a baby ? ” she asked, looking at the 
other woman 
Mrs Bolton paused too 

“ Well ' ” she said “ I had to do a good bit of coaxmg 
with him too But he always knew what I was after, I 
must say that But he generally gave in to me ” 

“ He was never the lord and master thmg ? ” 

“ No ! At least, there’d be a look m his eyes sometimes, 
and then I knew I’d do to give m But usually he gave 
m to me No, he was never lord and master. But neither 
was I. I knew when I could go no further with him, and 
then I gave in though it cost me a good bit, sometimes ” 
“ And what if you had held out against him? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know I never did Even when he was 
m the wrong, if he was fixed, I gave m You see, I never 
wanted to break what was between us And if you really 
set your will agamst a man, that finishes If you care for 
a man, you have to give m to him once he’s really deter- 
mmed , whether you’re in the right or not, you have to give 
m Else you break somethmg But I must say, Ted ’ud 
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give m to me sometimes, vrhen I was set on a thmg, and 
in the wrong So I suppose it cuts both ways ” 

“ And that’s how you are with all your patients ? ” 
asked Connie 

“ Oh, that’s different I don’t care at all, m the same 
way I know what’s good for them, or I try to, and then 
1 ]ust contnve to manage them for their own good It’s not 
like anybody as you’re really fond of It’s quite different 
Once you’ve been really fond of a man, you can be 
affectionate to almost any man, if he needs you at all But 
it’s not the same thing You don’t really care I doubt, 
once you’ve really cared, if you can ever really care agam ” 
These words frightened Connie 

“ Do you t hink one can only care once ? ” she asked 
“ Or never Most women never care, never begm to 
They don’t know what it means Nor men either But 
when I see a woman as cates, my heart stands stiU for 
her ” 

“ And do you think men easily take offence ? ” 

“ Yes ! If you wound them on their pnde But aren’t 
women the same ? Only, our two prides are a bit different ” 
Conme pondered this She began again to have some 
misgiving about her gomg away After all, was she not 
giving her man the go-by, if only for a short time? And 
he knew it That’s why he was so queer and sarcastic 
Still I the human existence is a good deal controlled by 
the machine of external circumstance She was in the 
power of this machine She couldn’t extricate herself all m 
five minutes She didn’t even want to 
Hilda arrived m good tune on Thursday morning, m a 
nimble two-seater car, with her suitcase strapped firmly 
behmd She looked as demure and maidenly as ever, but 
she had the same will of her own She had the very hell of 
a wiU of her own, as her husband had found out But her 
husband was now divorcing her Yes, she even made it 
easy for him to do that, though she bad no lover For the 
time being, she was “ off ” men She was very well con- 
tent to be qmte her own mistress and mistress of her two 
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children, whom she "nas going to bring up “properly,” 
whate^er that may mean 

Conme was only allowed a suitcase, also But she had 
sent on a trunk to her father, who was gomg by tram No 
use takmg a car to Vemce And Italy was much too hot 
to motor m, in July He was gomg comfortably by tram 
He had ]ust come down from Scotland 

So, like a demure arcadian field-marshal, Hilda arranged 
the material part of the journey. She and Connie sat m the 
upstairs room, chattmg 

“ But, Hilda ! ’ said Connie, a little frightened “ I 
want to stay near here to-mght Not here near here ' ” 
Hilda fixed her sister with grey, inscrutable eyes She 
seemed so cahn and she was so often furious 
“ Where, near here? ” she asked softly 
“ W^eU, you know I love somebody, don t you? ” 

“ I gathered there was somethmg ” 

“ Well, he lives near here and I want to spend this last 
mght with him I must I I've promised ” 

Connie became msistent 

Hil da bent her jMmerva-hke head m silence Then she 
looked up 

“ Do you want to teU me who he is,” she said 
“ He’s our game-keeper,"’ faltered Connie, and she 
flushed vividly, hke a shamed child 

“ Conme I ” said Hilda, hftmg her nose shghtly with 
disgust a motion she had from her mother 

“ I know but he's lovely, reaUy He really understands 
tenderness,” said Conme, trymg to apologise for him 
Hilda, hke a ruddy, nch-coloured Athena, bowed her 
head and pondered She was really violently angry But 
she dared not show it, because Conme, taking after her 
father, would straightway become obstreperous and im- 
manageable 

It was true, Hilda did not like Chfford his cool assur- 
ance that he was somebody I She thought he jmade use of 
Conme shamefully and impudently She had hoped her 
sister would leave him But, bemg sohd Scotch middle- 
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mother used to In, in a kind of pnrowsm But she still 
liid it 

“ I woiihl p\c up to-niglil’s escapade if I were you,’ 
<•110 nd\is(d cnlmlj ^ 

“ 1 can‘l ' I r/iiisf sfaj with him lo-night, or I can t go 
to Venice at nil 1 just can’t ” 

Hilda heard her father over again, and she gave way, 
out of mere diplomncv And she consented to drive to 
^fnnsficld, both of them, to clmncr, to bring Connie back 
to the lane-end after dark, and to fetch her from the lane- 
end the nc\t mommg, herself sleeping in Mansfield, on y 
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haif-EJi-Iiour away, good going. Bat ste was fniions She 
stored it tip agarost ier sister, this balk m her plans 
Connie filing an emerald-green shawl over the window-sdl 
On the strength of her anger. Hilda warmed towards 
Cknord. After ail. he had a mind. And if he had no sex. 
ftmcrionaHy. all the better : so much the less to quarrel 
about. Hil da wanted no more of that sex busmess where 
men became nasty, selfish little horrors Connie really had 
less to put up with than many women, if she did but know 
it. 

And Chfiord decided that Hilda after all was a decidedly 
mtelhgent woman, and would make a man a first-rate help- 
mate. if he were gomg in for pohtics for example. Yes 
she had none of Connie's silliness. Connie was more a child * 
you had to make excuses for her, because she was not alto- 
gether dependable. 

Tnere was an early cup o: tea in the hall where doors 
were open to let in the sun ETeri.body seemed to be 
pantmg a little. 

Good-bye. Conn'e girl ! Come back to me safely '* 

“ Good-bye. CldTord ' Yes. I shan't be long “ Conme 
was almost tender. 

“ Good-bye, Hilda ' You will keep an eye on her. won't 

JOU' " 

1 11 even keen two ' said Hilda “ She shan t vo verv 

'*■ O • 

far astray." 
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Mr*? Clinmbers held the gate and •wished her ladyship a 
happj holiday The car slipped out of the dark spinney 
that masked the park, on to the highroad -where the colliers 
ncrc trailing home Hilda turned to the Crossbill Road, 
that was not a mam road, but ran to Mansfield Connie 
put on goggles They ran beside the railway, which was 
m a cutting below them Then they crossed the cutting 
on a bridge 

“ That’s the lane to the cottage I ” said Connie 

Hilda glanced at it impatiently 

“ It’s a frightful pity we can’t go straight off 1 ” she said 
“ We could ha^ c been in Pall Mall by nine o’clock ” 

“ I’m sorrj for }our sake,” said Connie from behind her 
goggles 

They were soon at Mansfield, that once-romantic, now 
utterly disheartening colliery town Hilda stopped at the 
hotel named in the motor-car book, and took a room The 
whole thing was utterly uninteresting, and she was almost 
too angry to talk However, Connie had to tell her some- 
thing of the man’s history 

“He! He I What name do you caU him by? You 
onlj say ?ic,” said Hilda 

“ I’ve never called him by any name nor he me which 
IS curious, when you come to think of it But his name is 
Oliver Mellors ” 

“ And how would you like to be Mrs Oliver MeUors, 
instead of Lady Chatterley ? ” 

“ I’d love it ” 

There was nothing to be done •with Conme And any- 
how, if the man had been a lieutenant in the army in India 
for four or five years, he must be more or less presentable 
Apparently he had character Hilda began to relent a 
little 

“ But you’ll be through -with him m a while,” she said, 

“ and then you’ll be ashamed of hanng been connecte 
With him One can’t mix up -with the workmg people 

“ But you are such a socialist 1 you’re always on the si e 
of the working classes ” 
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“ I may be on their side m a pohtical crisis, but bemg 
on their side makes me know how impossible it is to mix 
one’s life with theirs Not out of snobbery, but ]ust because 
the whole rhythm is difierent ” 

Hilda had hved among the real pohtical mtellectuals, so 
she was disastrously unanswerable. 

The nondescript evenmg m the hotel dragged out, and at 
last they had a nondescript dmner -Then Conme shpped 
a few things mto a httle silk bag, and combed her hair 
once more 

“ After all, Hilda,” she said, “ love can be wonderful, 
when you feel you hve, and are m the very imddle of 
creation ” It was almost like braggmg on her part 
“ I suppose every mosquito feels the same,” said Hilda 
“ Do you think it does ^ How mce for it ! ” 

The evenmg was wonderfully clear and long-hngermg 
even m the small town It would be half-hght aU night 
With a face like a mask, from resentment, Hilda started 
her car again, and the two sped back on their tracks, 
taking the other road, through Bolsover. 

Connie wore her goggles and disgmsing cap, and she sat 
m silence Because of Hilda’s opposition, she was fiercely 
on the side of the man, she would stand by him through 
thick and thin 

They had their head-lights on, by the time they passed 
Crossbill, and the small ht-up train that chuffed past m the 
cutting made it seem like real mght Hilda had calculated 
the turn into the lane at the bridge-end She slowed up 
rather suddenly and swerved off the road, the lights glaring 
white into the grassy, overgrown lane Connie looked out 
She saw a shadowy figure, and she opened the door 
“ Here we arc ' ” she said softly 

But Hilda had switched off the lights, and was absorbed 
backing, making the turn. 

“ Nothing on the bridge ? ’* she asked shortly 
“ \ou’rc all right,” said the man’s \oice 
She backed on to the bridge, re\ersed, let the car run 
forward a few jards along the road, then backed mto the 
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lane, under a tvych-elm tree, crushing the grass and 
bracken Then all the lights vrent out Connie steppe 
doTTn The man stood under the trees 
“ Did you wait long? ” Connie asked 

“ Not so \ery,” he replied „ ^ m i chnf 

They both waited for Hilda to get out But Hilda shut 

the door of the car and sat tight cnn-ik 

» This IS my sister Hilda. Won’t you come and speak 

to her ' Hilda I This is 3Ir 3Iellors ’ _ „ „ 

“ Do walk down to the cottage with us, Hilda, 

pleaded It’s not far ” 

" What about the car ' ” , 

“ People do leave them m the lanes You 

Hilda was silent, deliberatmg Then she looked back 

wards down the lane 

“ Can I back round that bush? ” she said 
“ Oh, yes » ” said the keeper 

She backed alo^ly romd the b„, 

, road, locked the car, and got dovm rild''bv the 

luminous dark The hedges rose a 'fresh 

unused lane, and very dark seemm„ „head then came 
sweet scent on the air The keeper w^n . difficult 

Connie, then Hilda, and in silence 

places with a flash-bght , and Flossie 

while an owl softly hooted over There was 

padded silently around Nobody could speak There 

nothing to say , , .ug house, and 

At length Connie saw the yellow i^ f„„ijtened They 
her heart beat fast She was a httle frightened 

trailed on, still in Indian file tvarm 

He milocked the door Ptoe'edad them 
but bare httle room The fire um elas'es, 

grate ®e table war set w..h «o plates 

on a proper white tablecloth for rnom Then she 

hair and looked round the bare, cheerl . ^ 
summoned her courage and loo e a thought him 

He was moderately tall, and thin, and she . 
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good-looking He kept a quiet distance ol his oTvn, and 
seemed absolutely unwilling to speak 
“ Do sit down, Hilda,” said Conme 
“ Do ' ” he said “ Can I make you tea or anything, or 
will you drink a glass of beer^ It*s moderately cool ” 

“ Beer * ” said Connie 

“ Beer for me, please ' ” said Hilda, with a mock sort of 
shyness He looked at her and bhnked 

He took a blue jug and tramped to the scullery When 
he came back with the beer, his face had changed agam 
Conme sat down by the door, and Hilda sat m his seat, 
with the back to the wall, against the window corner. 

“ That IS his chair,” said Conme softly And Hilda rose 
as if it had burnt her 

“ Sit yer stdl, sit yer still 1 Ta’e ony cheer as yo’n a 
mind to, none of us is th’ big bear,” he said, with complete 
equanimity 

And he brought Hilda a glass, and poured her beer first 
from the blue jug 

“ As for agarettes,” he said, “ I’ve got none, but ’appen 
you’ve got your own I dunna smoke, mysen Shall y’ 
eat summat? ” — He turned direct to Conme “ Shall t’eat 
a smite o’ summat, if I bring it thee ? Tha can usually do 
wi’ a bite ” He spoke the vernacular with a curious calm 
assurance, as if he were the landlord of the inn 
“ What IS there? ” asked Conme, flushmg 
“ Boded ham, cheese, pickled wa*nuts, if yer like — 
Nowt much ” 

“ Yes,” said Conme “ Won’t you, Hdda ? ” 

Hdda looked up at him 

“ Why do you speak Yorkshire ? ” she said softly 
“ That ! That’s non Yorkshire, that’s Derby ” 

He looked back at her with that faint, distant grm 
Derby, then ! VTiy do you speak Derby ? You spoke 
natural Enghsh at first ” 

“ Did Ah though > An’ canna Ah change if Ah’n a mmd 
to it ? Nay, nay, let me talk Derby if it smts me If yo’n 
nowt agamst it ” 
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If 'Joiindc a )itlle affecicd,” 'aid Hilda 

“ ’nppcn so' An’ up i’ Tcvershall you’d sound 
nflcclcd ’ He looked again at her, n queer calculating 
di‘:tance, along Ins chcck-boncs, as if to say Yi, an’ who 
arc ^ou ^ 

He tramped awaj to the pantry for the food 

The sisters sat in silence He brought another plate, and 
knife and fork Then he said 

“ An’ if it’s the same to >ou, I s’ll ta’e my coat aff, hke 
I allcrs do ’ 

And he look off his coat, and hung it on the peg, then 
sat down to tlic table, in Ins shirt-sleeves a shirt of thin, 
cream-coloured flannel 

“ ’Lip jcrseKcsl ” he said “ ’Elp ycrselvcs I Dunna 
wait f’r a\m’ ' ” 

He cut the bread, then sat motionless Hilda felt, as 
Connie once used to. Ins power of silence and distance 
She saw Ins sninllish, sensitive, loose hand on the table 
He was no simple working man, not he he was acting ! 
Acting ! 

“ Still ! ” she said, ns she took a little cheese “ It would 
be more natural if you spoke to us in normal Enghsh, not 
in vernacular ” 

He looked at her, feeling her devil of a will 

“ Would it? ” he said in the normal Enghsh “ Would 
it ? Would anj thing that was said between you and me 
be quite natural, unless you said you wished me to hell 
before your sister ever saw me again and unless I said 
something almost as impleasant back again? Would any- 
thing else be natural ? ” 

“ Oh, yes 1 ” said Hilda “ Just good manners would 
be qmte natural ” 

“ Second nature, so to speak I ” he said then he began 
to laugh “ Nay,” he said “ I’m weary o’ manners 
Let me be ! ” 

Hilda was frankly baffled and furiously annoyed After 
all, he might show that he realised he was being honoured 
Instead of which, with his play-acting and lordly aus, he 
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seemed to thmk it was he who was conferring the honour 
Just impudence ! Poor misgmded Connie, m the man’s 
clutches ' 

The three ate m silence Hilda looked to see what his 
table-marmers were hke She could not help reahsmg that 
he was instinctively much more delicate and weU-bred 
than herself She had a certain Scottish clumsiness. And 
moreover, he had all the quiet self-contamed assurance of 
the Enghsh, no loose edges. It would be very difficult to 
get the better of him 

“ And do jmu really think,’* she said, a httle more 
humanly, “ it’s worth the risk? *’ 

“ Is what worth what risk ? ” 

“ This escapade with my sister ' 

He ffickered his imtatmg grin 
“ Yo’ maun ax ’er ! ” 

Then he looked at Conme 

Tha comes o’ thine own accord, lass, doesn’t yer ? 
It’s non me as forces thee ” 

Conme looked at Hilda 
“ I wish you wouldn’t cavil, Hilda ” 

“ Naturally, I don’t want to But someone has to thmk 
about things You’ve got to have some contmmty m your 
hfe You can’t just go makmg a mess ” 

There was a moment’s pause 

“Eh, contmmty!” he said “An’ what by that? 
What contmmty ’ave j’^er got i’ your life I thought you 
was gettm’ divorced What contmmty’s that ? Contmmty 
o’ yer own stubbornness I can see that much An’ what 
good’s it gom’ to do yer^ Yo’U be sick o’ yer contmmty 
afore yer a fat sight older A stubborn woman an’ ’er own 
self-will ay, they make a fast contmmty, they do Thank 
heaven, it isn’t me as ’as got th’ ’andhn’ of yer I ” 

“ What right have you to speak hke that to me ^ ” said 
Hilda 

“ Right ' What right ha’ yo’ ter start harnessm’ other 
folks wi’ your contmmty? Leave folks to their own con- 
tmmties ” 
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“ (k ir man, do \ou think I am concerned with 
.*ou' said Hilda ioflK. 

“ A% . ho said “ Yo’ arc For it’s a force-put Yo’ 
more or loss rn\ sislcr-in-la\\ 

“ SfilJ far from it, I assure you ” 

“ Not a’ that far, I assure yon P\e got my own sort 
o continuitj back jour life' Good as jours, anj’ daj 
An' if jour 'istcr there comes ter me for a bit o’ Io%e an’ 
ttndcrncss, she knows what she’s after She s been m mj' 
house afore which jou ’asen’t, thank the Lord, with jour 
eontinuils ” There was a dead pause, before he added 
“ \n' if J get a windfall, I thank mj stars A man gets 
a lot of cnjojTncnt out o’ that lass thcer, which is more 
than anjbodj gets out o th’ like o’ jou Whieh is a pitj, 
for jou might appen a’ bin a good apple, ’stead of a hand- 
some crab Women like jo’ needs proper grafhn’ ” 

He was looking at her with an odd, flickering smile, 
faintlj sensual and appreciatne 

“ And men like you, ’ she said, “ ought to be segre- 
gated jushfjing their own vulgantj and selfish lust” 

“ Aj , ma am It's a merej there’s a few men left bke 
me But JOU deserve what jou get to be left severely 
alone ” 

Hilda had risen and gone to the door He rose and took 
his coat from the peg 

“ I can find my way' quite well alone,” she said 
“ I doubt JOU can’t,” he replied easily^ 

They tramped in ndiculous file down the lane again, m 
silence An owl still hooted He knew he ought to shoot 
it 

The car stood untouched, a little dewy Hilda got m 
and started the engine The other two waited 

“ All I mean,” she said from her entrenchment, “ is 
that I doubt if you’ll find it’s been worth it, either of 
you ' ” 

“ One man’s meat is another man’s poison,” be said, out 
of the darkness “ But it’s meat an’ dnnk to me ” 

The fights flared out 
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“ Don’t make me wait m the mornmg, Conme ” 

“ No, I won’t Good-mght ! ” 

The car rose slowly on to the highroad, then shd swiftly 
away, leaving the mght silent 

Conme timidly took his arm, and they went down the 
lane He did not speak At length she drew him to a stand- 
still 

“ Kiss me 1 ” she murmured 

“ Nay, wait a bit ' Let me simmer down,” he said 
That amused her She still kept hold of his arm, and 
they went qmckly down the lane, in silence She was so 
glad to be with him, ]ust now She shivered, knowing that 
Hilda might have snatched her away. He was inscrutably 
silent 

When they were in the cottage again, she almost jumped 
with pleasure, that she should be free of her sister 
“ But you were horrid to Hilda,” she said to him 
“ She should ha’ been slapped m time ” 

“ But why ? and she’s so nice ” 

He didn’t answer, went round doing the evening chores, 
with a quiet, inevitable sort of motion He was outwardly 
angry, but not with her So Connie felt And his anger 
gave him a peculiar handsomeness, an inwardness and 
glisten that thrilled her and made her lunbs go molten 
Still he took no notice of her 

Till he sat down and began to unlace his boots Then he 
looked up at her from under his brows, on which the anger 
still sat firm 

“ Shan’t you go up ? ” he said “ There’s a candle ! ” 
He jerked his head siviftly to indicate the candle burning 
on the table She took it obedienflj, and he vatched the 
full cur\c of her hips as she \scnt up the first stairs. 

Ills rousing waked her completely Tie was silting up in 
bed looking dovn at her Oh, hou ^oluptuous and lo\cly 
it vas to lia^c limbs and bods half asleep 
“ Is it time to vakc up? ” she said 
“ Hulf-jni'-t SIX ’’ 
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She lint! to be nt (he lane-end at eight Always, always, 
alwius this conipnision on one f 

] might make the breakfast and bring it up here, 
•■hoiikl 1 ' ” ht said 
“ Oh, jtsi ” 

1 lo'-'-ic whimpered gcnllv lie got tip and rubbed himself 
with a towel Ylun the human being is full of courage 
and full of life, how beautiful it is } So she thought, as she 
w itched him in silence 

The '•un was shining already on the lender green Icaaes 
of morning, and the wood stood blucy-fresli, m the near- 
nevs She sal up in bed, looking dreamily out through the 
dormer window, her naked arms pushing her breasts to- 
gether lit was dressing himself She was half-dreaming 
of life, a life together with him just a life 
She sat drenmih looking out of the window The window 
was ojien, the air of morning drifted in, and the sound of 
birds Rirds flew continuouslj past Then she saw Flossie 
roaming out It was morning 
Downstairs she heard him making the fire, pumping 
water, going out at the back door By and by came the 
smell of bacon, and nt Icngtli he came upstairs with a huge 
black lra> that would only ]ust go through the door He 
set the tra> on the bed, and poured out the tea Conme 
squatted in her night-dress, and fell on her food hungrily 
lie sat on the one chair, with his plate on his knees 
“ How good it IS I ” she said “ How nice to have 
breakfast together ” 

He ate in silence, his mind on the time that was qmckly 
passing That made her remember 

“ Oh, how I wish I could stay here with you, and Wragby 
were a million miles away I It’s Wragby Pm going away 
from really You know that, don’t you? ” 

“ Ay ! ” 

“ And you promise we will live together and have a 
life together, you and me 1 You promise me, don’t 
you ? ” 

“ Ay ! When we can ” 

I 
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“Yes' And vre xliJV We xciU, ■n'on’t She 

leaned over, making the tea spill, catching his wrist 
“ Ay ' ’* he said, tid\nng up the tea 
“We can't possibl}' not hi'e together now, can we'' ’ 
she said appeahngly 

He looked up at her with his flickenng grm. 

“ No ' ” he said. “ Only, you've got to start m twent}- 
five mmutes ” 

“ Ha\e " she cned Suddenly he held up a warning 
finger, and rose to his feet '' 

Flossie had given a short bark, then three loud sharp 
yaps of warning. 

Silent, he put his plate on the tray and went downstairs. 
Constance heard him go down the garden path A bicycle 
bell tinkled outside there. 

“ Morning, ^Mr Mellors ' Registered letter ' ” 

“ Oh ay ' Got a pencil ' ” 

“ Here \ 'are ' ” 

There was a pause. 

“ Canada ' said the stranger's voice 
“ Ay ' That's a mate o* mine out there in Bntish 
Columbia Dunno what he’s got to register " 

“ 'Appen sent y’a fortune like ” 

“ ?»Iore like wants summat ” 

Pause 

“ Well ' Lm eh da\ again ’ 

“ A\ ' ’ 

“ Morning ' '' 

“ Morning ' ” 

Vfter a time he came upstairs again, looking a little 
angry 

“ Pn^fman ’’ he said- 

\(r% tarh ’ ’’ replied 

“ Ihiral ro ind h. « mo^th Iicrt. h\ '■eecn, whea 5,e dots 

CO'Pt 

“ Did ou- mat* ^c”d jou a fortum ' " 

“ ' Old' '■•iin* fihotof-plu and pap* about p o 

f it ir I'r \ tVduinb r ’ 
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“ V ould \ou flierc^ ’ 

“ I Umught perhnp'; wc mifihl ” 

“ OJi, ) J bc)jc\c il\ ]o\clv I ” 

But lie \\n<; put out the postman’s coming 
“ Them dnnm bikes, llicj're on you afore you know 
uhert \ou arc I hojic he twigged nothing ” 

“ After all, wJiat could he twig? ” 

“ ^ oil must gel uj) now , and get ready I’m just gom’ 
ttr look around outside ” 

She saw him go rccoiinoitcring into the lane, with dog and 
gun She went downstairs and washed, and was ready by 
the time he came hack, with the few things in the little silk 
bag 

lie loci cd up, and they set off, but through the wood, not 
down the lane lie was being wary 

“ Don’t -sou think one lues for love such ns ours? ” she 
said to him 

“ \\ ’ But there’s the rest o’ times to think on,” he 
replied, rather short 

'J llc^ plodded on dow n the over-grown path, he in front, 
in silence 

“ And we uill live together and make a life together, 
won't we? ” she pleaded 

“ A\ ! ” he replied, striding on without looking round 
“ When t* time comes ! Just now you’re off to Venice or 
somewhere ” 

She followed him dumbly, witli sinking heart Oh, now 
she was U'ac to go I 
At last he stopped 

“ I’ll just strike across here,” he said, pointing to the 
right 

But she flung her arms round his neck, and clung to him 
“ But you’ll keep the tenderness for me, won’t you ? ” 
she whispered “ I levied you last night But you’ll keep 
the tenderness for me, won’t you? ” 

He kissed her and held her close for a moment Then 
he sighed, and kissed her again 

“ I must go an’ look if Ih’ car’s there ” 
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He strode over the low brambles and bracken, leaving a 
trail through the fern For a mmute or two he was gone 
Then he came stridmg back 

“ Car’s not there yet,” he said “ But there’s the baker’s 
cart on t’ road ” 

He seemed anxious and troubled 

“ Hark ! ” 

They heard a car softly hoot as it came nearer It slowed 
up on the bridge 

She plunged with utter mournfulness m his track through 
the fern, and came to a huge holly hedge He was just 
behmd her 

“ Here ! Go through there I ” he said, pomtmg to a gap 
“ I shan’t come out ” 

She looked at him m despair But he kissed her and 
made her go She crept m sheer misery through the hoUy 
and through the wooden fence, stumbled down the little 
ditch and up mto the lane, where Hilda was just getting 
out of the car m vexation 

** Why, you’re there 1 ” said Hilda. “ Where’s he? ” 
He’s not coimng ” 

Connie’s face was runnmg with tears as she got mto the 
car with her little bag Hilda snatched up the motormg 
helmet with the disfiguring goggles 

Put it on I ” she said And Conme pulled on the dis- 
gmse, then the long motoring coat, and she sat down, a 
gogghng, inhuman, unrecognisable creature Hilda started 
the car with a busmess-hke motion They heaved out of 
the lane, and were away down the road Connie had looked 
rotmd, but there was no sight of him Away 1 Away ' 
She sat m bitter tears The parting had come so suddenly, 
so unexpectedly It was like death 

“ Thank goodness you’ll be away from him for some 
time ' ” said Hilda, turning to avoid CrosshiU village 
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" Yoi, <:cc, Hilda,” ■^aid Connie after lunch, irhen they 
^'cr<' neurinp London, “ \ou ha\c ne\er knorm either real 
Underlie*:'; or real sen‘;uahl 3 and if }ou do know them, 
«ith the same person, if makes a great difference ” 

“ For mercN s sake, don't brag about jour experiences 1 ” 
said Hilda “ V\c nc\cr met the man jet who was capable 
of mfiniacj with a woman, giMng himself up to her That 
was what I wanted I’m not keen on their self-satisfied 
tenderness, and their scnsualitj' I’m not content to be 
unj man’s little pets\wets\, nor his chair a plaisir either 
I wanted a complete intimacj, and I didn’t get it That’s 
enough for me ” 

Connie pondered this Complete intimacy ' She supposed 
that meant rcacaling eierj thing concerning yourself to the 
other person, and his rc\ealing cxcn'thing concerning him- 
self Hut that was a bore And all that wearj* self- 
consciousncss between a man and a woman ! a disease 1 
** I think jou'rc loo conscious of j’ourself all the time, 
with c^er\bod^,” she said to her sister 

“ I hope at least I ha\cn’t a slnic nature,” said Hilda 
“ But perhaps jou ha\el Perhaps you are a sla\e to 
jour own idea of j ourself ” 

Hilda drove in silence for some time after this piece of 
unheard-of insolence from that chit Connie 

“ At least I’m not a sla^e to somebody else’s idea of 
me and the somebody else a seiwmnt of my husband’s,” 
she retorted at last, in crude anger 
“ You see, it’s not so,” said Connie ealmly 
She had always let herself be dommated by her elder 
sister Now, though somewhere inside herself she was weep- 
ing, she was free of the dommion of other rcomen Ah 1 
that m itself was a relief, like bemg given another life to 
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be free of the strange dominion and obsession of other 
women How awful they were, women 1 

She was glad to be with her father, whose favourite she 
had always been She and Hilda stayed m a httle hotel off 
PaU Mall, and Sir Malcolm was in his club But he took his 
daughters out m the evening, and they liked going with him 

He was still handsome and robust, though ]ust a httle 
afraid of the new world that had sprung up around hun He 
had got a second wife m Scotland, younger than himself, 
and richer But he had as many hohdays away from her 
as possible ]ust as with his first wife 

Conme sat next him at the opera He was moderately 
stout, and had stout thighs, but they were still strong and 
well-kmt, the thighs of a healthy man who had taken his 
pleasure m hfe His good-humoured selfishness, his dogged 
sort of independence, his unrepenting sensuahty, it seemed 
to Connie she could see them all in his well-kmt straight 
thighs Just a man ! And nov becoming an old man, 
which IS sad Because m his strong, thick male legs there 
was none of the alert sensitiveness and power of tenderness 
which is the very essence of youth, that which never dies, 
once it IS there 

Conme woke up to the existence of legs They became 
more important to her than faces, which are no longer very 
real How few people had hve, alert legs She looked 
at the men m the stalls Great puddmgy thighs m black 
puddmgy cloth, or lean wooden sticks m black fimeral stuff, 
or well-shaped young legs without any meamng whatever, 
either sensuahty or tenderness or sensitiveness, ]ust mere 
leggy ordinaryness that pranced around Not even any 
sensuality like her father’s They were aU daunted, 
daunted out of existence 

But the women were not daimted The awful mill-posts 
of most females I really shocking, really enough to justify 
murder I Or the poor thm pegs ! or the trim neat thmgs 
m silk stockings, without the shghtest look of life ! Awful, 
the milhons of meamngless legs prancmg meamnglessly 
around I 
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But she was not happy m London The people seemed 
so spectral and blank They had no alive happiness, no 
matter how brisk and good-looking they were It was all 
barren And Connie had a woman’s blind craving for 
happiness, to be assured of happiness 

In Pans at any rate she felt a bit of sensuality stiU But 
what a weary, tired, worn-out sensuahty Worn-out for 
lack of tenderness Oh ! Pans was sad One of the saddest 
towns weary of its now-mechamcal sensuahty, weary of 
the tension of money, money, money, weary even of resent- 
ment and conceit, just weary to death, and still not suffici- 
ently Americanized or Londonized to hide the weariness 
under a mechanical ]ig-]ig-]ig ! Ah, these manly he-men, 
these flaneurs, these oglers, these eaters of good dinners • 
How weary they were ! Weary, worn-out for lack of a 
little tenderness given and taken The efficient, sometimes 
charming women knew a thing or two about the sensual 
reahties they had that pull over their jiggmg English 
sisters But they knew even less of tenderness Dry, with 
the endless dry tension of wiU, they too were weanng out 
The human world was just getting worn out Perhaps it 
would turn fiercely destructive A sort of anarchy I Clifford 
and his conservative anarchy 1 Perhaps it wouldn’t be 
conservative much longer Perhaps it would develop into 
a very radical anarchy 

Connie found herself shrinking and afraid of the world 
Sometimes she was happy for a little while in the Boulevards 
or m the Bois or the Luxemburg Gardens But already 
Pans was full of Amencans and English, strange Amencans 
in the oddest uniforms, and the usual dreary Enghsh that 
are so hopeless abroad 

She was glad to drive on It was suddenly hot weather, 
soiSilda was going through Switzerland and over the 
Brenner, then through the Dolomites down to Venice 
Hilda loved all the managmg and the driving and being 
mistress of the show Connie was quite content to keep 
quiet 

And the trip was really quite nice Only, Connie kept 
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saying to herself Why don't I really care? Why am I 
never' really thrilled ? How awful, that I don't really care 
about the landscape any more ’ But I don’t It's rather 
aAvful I'm hke Saint Bernard, who could sad down the 
lake of Lucerne without ever noticmg that there were even 
mountams and green water. I just don't care for landscape 
any more Why should one stare at it ? TVTi}'^ shoidd one ^ 
I refuse to. 

Ho, she found nothing vital in France or Switzerland or 
the Tyrol or Italy She just was carted throt^h it all And 
it was all less real than Wragby Less real than the awful 
Wragby ^ She felt she didn't care if she never saw France 
or Switzerland or Italy agam Thej *d keep. Wragby was 
more real 

As for people ' people were aU alike, with very httle 
differences They all wanted to get money out of you 
or, d they were travellers, they wanted to get enjoyment, 
perforce, like squeezmg blood out of a stone Poor moun- 
tams ' poor landscape ' it all had to be squeezed and 
squeezed and squeezed agam, to provide a thnll, to provide 
enjoyment What did people mean, with their simply 
detenmned enjoymg of themselves? 

No ’ said Conme to herself I’d rather be at Wragb}’^, 
where I can go about and be stdl, and not stare at anj’thmg 
or do any performmg of any sort This tourist performance 
of enjojnng oneself is too hopelessly humihatmg it's such a 
failure 

She wanted to go back to Wragby, even to Chfford, even 
to poor crippled Chfford He wasn’t such a fool as this 
swar min g hohday lot, anyhow 

But m her inner consciousness she was keepmg touch with 
the other man She mustn't let her connection with him 
go oh, she mustn’t let it go or she was lost, lost utterl}^ 
m this world of nfi-raffj^ expensive people and joy-hogs 
Oh, the joy-hogs > Oh, “ enjojing oneself I ” Mother 
modem form of sickness 

They left the car m Mestre, m garage, and took the 
regular steamer over to Venice It was a lovely summer 
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tLcito!), tin ‘■halloa J j^ooh ripp)cth Ihc fu)) sunshine 
t'l ((J< tm, (urntiiy iK hick to tlicni across the water, 
t( vii'n 

\{ th( sf if on qtin\ the\ chnnpccl to n pondoh, pmng the 
I .11 t! < niiin ss U( \\ ns n n ''ll! ir gondolier 111 whjtc-and- 
hhn hlou 1 , no* strv gootl-Iooking. not at nil impressnc 
'n» ' 1 In \ illn I smcr ildn * "Vis' I know ill IJiasc 
hun ;lie gondolier for n gontlcmnn there But n fair 
fh't mre out ’ ’ 

Uc ‘taind n rather childish, impetuous fellow He 
rouid s\ith n certain e\nr:gt rated impiluositj through the 
« I'l ‘ dc^ nmK Mith the horrible, shun green walls, the 
t it ids th it gii through the fioorer quarters, where the wash- 
ing hang' high Up on ropes, and there is a slight, or strong 
O'loii- of st'\ age 

But at Ins} hr rnnie to one of the open canals with pavc- 
nu’it on < idler side, and looping hndges, that run straight, 
at nght-anglf'' to the Grand Cana! The two women sta^cd 
under t! r httle awning, the man was perched abose, behind 
them 

“Arc the signonne sta\ang long at the Villa Esmeralda ? ” 
hi tilled, rowing' tas\, .ind wiping his perspiring face with 
a white and blue handkerchief 

" Some twenty dajs we arc both married ladies,” said 
Hilda, in her curious hushed voice, that made her Italian 
‘Oiind so foreign 

“ Ah' Twcnlv davs' ” said the man There ^as a 
pause After which he asked “ So the signore want a 
gondolier for the Iwcnlj dajs or so that thej will stay at 
the Villa Esmeralda? Or bv the da}, or b} the week? ” 
Connie and Hilda considered In Venice, it is always 
preferable to hove one’s own gondola, as it is prelerable 
to have one’s oim car on land 
“ What IS there at the Villa ? what boats ? ” 

“ There is a motor-launch, also a gondola But — ” The 
but meant the} won’t be your property 
“ How much do you charge? ” 

It was about Hurt} shiUings a da} , or ten pounds a week 
1+ 
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“ Is that the regular price ? ** asked Hilda 

“ Less, Signora, less The regular price — *’ 

The sisters considered 

“ Veil,** said Hilda, “ come to-morrow mormng and 
we will arrange it. YTiat is 3'our name^ ** 

His name was Giovanm. and he wanted to know at what 
time he should come, and then for whom should he say he 
was waitmg. Hilda had no card Connie gave him one of 
hers He glanced at it swiftly, with his hot southern blue 
eyes, then glanced agam 

“ Ah ' ’* he said, hghtmg up, “ AWady ’ Milady ’ isn t 
It? ** 

“ l^Idady Constanza ’ ’* said Conme 

He nodded, repeatmg . “ Mdady Constanza ' * and 
putting the card carefully away m his blouse. 

The Villa Esmeralda was qmte a long way out, on the 
edge of the lagoon looking towards Chioggia It was not a 
very old house, and pleasant, with the terraces lookmg 
seawards, and below, qmte a big garden with dark trees, 
walled m from the lagoon 

Their host was a heavy, rather coarse Scotchman who 
had made a good fortune m Italy before the war. and had 
been knighted for his ultrapatnotism durmg the war. His 
wife was a t hin pale, sharp kin d of person with no fortune 
of her own, and the misfortime of havmg to regulate her 
husband's rather sordid amorous exploits He was terribly 
tiresome with the servants. But havmg had a hght stroke 
durmg the wmter, he was now more manageable 

The house was pretty full. Besides Sir Malcolm and his 
two daughters there were seven more people, a Scotch 
couple, agam with two daughters , a young Italian Contessa, 
a widow a young Georgian prmce, and a youngish English 
clergyman who had had pneumoma and was bemg chaplam 
to Sir Alexander for his health's sake The prmce was 
penniless, good lookmg, would make an excellent chauffeur, 
with the necessary impudence, and basta ’ The contessa 
was a qmet httle puss with a game on somewhere. The 
clergjTnan was a raw simple fellow from a Bucks vicarage • 
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JucJaly be had left his vjfe and two cMfdren at home And 
the Guthnes, the farmlj' of four, were good solid Edinburgh 
middle-class, enjoying everything in a solid fashion, and 
daring eierything while nsfcmg nothing 
Connie and Eblda ruled out the pnnee at once. The 
Guthries were more or less their own sort, substantial, but 
boring and the girls wanted husbands The chaplam was 
not a bad fellow, but too deferential Sir Alexander, after 
his sbght strobe, had a temble heaviness m his joviahty, 
but he was still thnlled at the presence of so many hand- 
some young women Lady Cooper was a quiet, catty 
person who had a thm time of it, poor tbmg, and who 
watched every other woman with a cold watchfulness that 
had become her second nature, and who said cold, nasty 
little thmgs which showed what an utterly low opmion she 
had of all human nature She was also qmte venomously 
overbearing with the servants, Connie found but m a quiet 
way And she skilfully’- behaved so that Sir Alexander 
should think that he was lord and monarch of the whole 
caboosh, -with his stout, would-be-genial paunch, and his 
utterly' bonng jokes, his humorosity , as Hilda called it 
Sir 3IaIcolm was pamtmg Yes, he still would do a 
Venetian lagoonscape, now and then, m contrast to his 
Scottish landscapes So m the mommg he was rowed o2 
with a huge canvas, to his “ site ” A bttle later, Lady 
Cooper would be rowed off into the heart of the aty', -with 
sketchmg-block and colours She was an mveterate water- 
colour painter, and the house was full of rose-coloured 
palaces, dark canals, swaymg bndges, mediajval fapades, 
and so on A httle later the Gutbnes, the pnnee, the 
countess, Sir Alexander, and sometimes Sir Lmd, the 
chaplam, would go off to the Lido, where they would bathe, 
coramg home to a late lunch at half-past one 

The house-party, as a house-party, was distinctly bonng 
But this did not trouble the sisters They were out all the 
tune Then- father took them to the exhibition, mdes and 
miles of weary pamtmgs He took them to all the cromes 
of his in the ViUa Lucchese, he sat with them on warm 
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evenings in Piazza, having got a table at Flonan's he took 
them to the theatre, to the Goldom plays There vere 
illuminated vater-fetes, there were dances This was a 
hohday-place of all hohday-places The Lido with its acres 
of sun-pmked or pi*]amaed bodies, was like a strand with 
an endless heap of seals come up for matmg Too many 
people m Piazza, too many limbs and trunks of humanity 
on the Lido, too many gondolas, too many motor-launches, 
too many steamers, too many pigeons, too many ices, too 
many cocktails, too many men-servants wantmg tips, too 
many languages ratthng, too much, too much sun, too much 
smell of Vemce, too many cargoes of strawberries, too many 
silk shawls, too many huge, raw-beef shces of water-melon 
on stalls too much enjoyment, altogether far too much 
enjoNTuent ! 

Connie and Hilda went around in their sunny frocks 
There were dozens of people they knew, dozens of people 
knew them 3Iichaehs turned up hke a bad penny 

Hullo ' "Where } ou sta>ung ? Come and hai c an ice- 
cream or something ’ Come with me somewhere in mv 
gondola * E\en Hichaelis almost sunburned though 
sun-cooked is more appropriate to the look of the mass of 
human flesh 

It was pleasant m a way It was alviost enjovment 
But an\hov vith all the cocktails, all the King in warmish 
water and sun-bathing on hot sand in hot sun, jazzing with 
\our stomach up against some fcllov in the warm nights, 
cooling oft with ices, it vas a complete narcotic And that 
vas vhat thc^ all v anted, a drug the slow water a drug, 
the sun a drug jazz a drug, cigarettes, cocktails, ices, 
aermouth To be drugged ' Enjoyment' Enjojment' 

Hilda half liked being drugged She Idcd looking at all 
the wnmai. speculating about tlurn The vomen were 
nb-orbmgl\ inf (rested in the vomcn How does she loot ' 

V hat man his she eaptund'' vhat fun is shr getting out 
of It' — 3 '!k men ven life gre it dogs in vhit* flarinrl 
troiisf rs, 1 aiting to bt pitted, waiting to wallow, i aitiiig 
to III ■'•ti r >^01 u 1 oin. n's form against their oi n, m ja" 
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Hilda liked jazz, because she could plaster her form 
against the form of some so-called man, and let him control 
her movement, here and there across the floor, and then 
she could break loose and ignore “ the creature ” He had 
been merely made use of Poor Connie was rather unhappy 
She wouldn’t jazz, because she simply couldn’t plaster 
herself against some other “ creature’s ” form She hated 
the conglomerate mass of nearly nude flesh on the Lido 
there was hardly enough water to wet them all She dis- 
liked Sir Alexander and Lady Cooper She did not want 
Hichaelis or anybody else trailing her 
The happiest times were when she got Hilda to go with 
her away across the Lagoon, far across to some lonely 
shingle-bank, where they could bathe qmte alone, the 
gondola remaining on the inner side of the reef 
Then Gio\ anni got another gondoher to help him, because 
it was a long way and he sweated terrifically m the sun 
Giovanni was very nice affectionate, as the Itahans are, 
and quite passionless They are easily moved, and often 
affectionate, but they rarely have any abidmg passion of 
any sort 

So Giovanni was already devoted to his ladies, as he had 
been devoted to cargoes of ladies m the past He was 
perfectly ready to prostitute himself to them, if they wanted 
him he secretly hoped they would want hun They would 
give him a handsome present, and it would come m very 
handy, as he was ]ust gomg to be married He told them 
about his marriage, and they were smtably mterested 
He thought this trip to some lonely bank across the 
lagoon probably meant busmess business bemg I’amore, 
love So he got a mate to help him, for it was a long way , 
and after all, they were two ladies Two ladies, two 
mackerels I Good arithmetic I Beautiful ladies too I He 
was justly proud of them And though it was the Signora 
who paid him and gave him orders, he rather hoped it would 
be the young milady who would select him for Vamore 
She would give more money too 

The mate he brought was called Damele He was not a 
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regular gondolier, so he had none of the cadger and pros- 
titute about him. He •was a sandola naan, a sandola 
bemg a big boat that brings in frmt and produce from 
the islands 

Daniele avas beautiful, tall and "well-shapen, "with a hght 
round head of little, close, pale-blond curls, and a good- 
looking man’s face, a httle like a lion, and long-distance 
blue eyes He "was not effusive, loquacious, and bibulous 
hke Giovanni He ivas silent and he ro'wed -with a strength 
and ease as if he -were alone on the water The ladies were 
ladies, remote from him He did not even look at them 
He looked ahead. 

He was a real man, a little angry when Giovanni drank 
too much wme and rowed awkwardly, with effusne shoves 
of the great oar He was a man as Mellors was a man, 
unprostituted Connie pitied the "wife of the easily- 
overflo'wmg Giovanni But Damele's "wife would be one 
of those sweet Venetian women of the people whom one 
stdl sees, modest and flower-hke, m the bank of that 
labyrmth of a town 

Ah, how sad that man first prostitutes woman, then 
woman prostitutes man Giovanni was pinmg to prostitute 
himself, dribbhng like a dog, wantmg to give himself to a 
woman And for money * 

Conme looked at Vemce far off, low and rose-coloured 
upon the water Built of money, blossomed of money, and 
dead -with money The money-madness ' Money, money, 
money, prostitution and deadness 

Yet Damele was still a man capable of a man's free 
allegiance He did not wear the gondoher’s blouse only 
the knitted blue jersey He was a httle "wild, uncouth and 
proud So he was hirehng to the rather dogg}’^ Giovanni 
who was hirehng to two women So it was I When Jesus 
refused the de-vd’s money, he left the devil likCj a Jewish 
banker, master of the whole situation 

Conme would come home from the blazmg hght of the 
lagoon m a kmd of stupor, to find letters froi|n home 
Clifford wrote regularly He wrote very good letters they 
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inight all ha^e been printed m a book And for this reason 
Connie found them not vcrj interesting 

She Ined in the stupor of the hght of the lagoon, the 
lapping saltiness of the ivater, the space, the emptmess, the 
nothingness but health, health, complete stupor of health 
It "was gratifvmg, and she ivas lulled away m it, not canng 
for anrthmg Besides, she was pregnant She knew now 
So the stupor of sunhght and the lagoon salt and sea-bathmg 
and Ivnng on shingle and findmg shells and dnftmg away, 
away in a gondola was completed bj the pregnancy mside 
her, another fulness of health, satisfying and stupefjnng 
She had been at Vemce for a fortnight, and she was to stay 
another ten daj s or a fortmght The sunshme blazed over 
an}* count of time, and the fulness of physical health made 
forgetfulness complete She was in a sort of stupor of 
well-being 

From which a letter of Clifford roused her 
“ "We, too, have had our mild local excitement It 
appears the truant wife of Mellors, the keeper, turned up 
at the cottage, and found herself unwelcome He packed 
her off and locked the door Report has it, however, that 
when he returned from the wood he foimd the no longer 
fair lady firmly established m his bed, m puns naturahbus , 
or one should say, in impurts naturahbus She had broken 
a window and got m that way Unable to evict the some- 
what man-handled Venus from his couch, he beat a retreat 
and retired, it is said, to his mother’s house m Tevershall 
Heanwhile, the Venus of Stacks Gate is estabhshed m the 
cottage, which she claims is her home, and Apollo, 
apparently, is domiciled m TevershaU 

“ I repeat this from hearsay, as Mellors has not come to 
me personally I had the particular bit of local garbage 
from our garbage bird, or ibis, our scavengmg turkey- 
buzzard, Mrs Bolton I would not have repeated it had 
she not exclaimed her Ladyship will go no more to the 
wood if that woman’s going to be about ' 

“ I like your picture of Sir Malcolm striding mto the sea 
ivith white hair blowmg and pink flesh glowing I envy you 
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that sun Here it rams But I don’t envy Sir Malcolm his 
mveterate mortal camahty Hovrever it smts his age 
Apparently one gro'n’s more carnal and more mortal as one 
grows older. Only j'outh has a taste of immortahty — ’* 
This news afiected Connie m her state of semi-stupified 
well-bemg with vexation amoimting to exasperation Now 
she had got to be bothered by that beast of a woman ' 
Now she must start and fret ' She had no letter from 
MeUors They had agreed not to write at all, but now she 
wanted to hear from him personally After all, he was the 
father of the child that was coming Let him write ' 

But how hateful ' How everythmg was messed up How 
foul those low people were ' How nice it was here, m the 
Eunshme and the mdolence, compared to that dismal mess 
of that Enghsh ^Midlands ' After all, a clear skj’- was almost 
the most important thing m life 

She did not mention the fact of her pregnancy, e^en to 
Hilda She wrote to ^Irs Bolton for exact mformation 
Duncan Forhes, an artist friend of theirs, had armed at 
the Villa Esmeralda, coming north from Rome Now he 
made a third m the gondola, and he bathed with them 
across the lagoon, and was their escort a qmet. almost 
taciturn young man ^erj ad\anced in his art 

She had a letter from Mrs Bolton “ You will be plea'^cd 
I am sure, mj Ladj , when >ou see Sir Clifford. He s 
looking quite blooming and working Aery hard, and Aer} 
hopeful Of course, he is looking forward to seeing Aou 
among us again It is a dull house Avithout my LadA, 
and Ave shall all welcome her presence among us once 
more. 

“ About Mr Mellors I don't know how much Sir Clifford 
told AOU It scorns his AAifc came back all of a sudden one 
afternoon, and he found her -iltmg on the doorstep A\hcn 
he came in from the wood SIk said she Avas come hack 
to him and wnnttd to Iiac with him again as chc v is his 
legal nifc. and he Avasn t going to dnorce her Because it 
stt ms ^Icllors was trA ing fo-- ’duorcc But he AAOuIdn’t 
liaAC auA thing to do Avith her, and Avouldn't let her m the 
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hon'^c, nnd did not in himself lie ircnt back into the 
uood ^^ItllO)ll c\en opening the door 
“ Rut ^\Jlcn he cnnic buck after dark, he found the liouse 
broken into, so he went upstairs to see what she’d done, 
and he found her in bed without a rag on her 'He offered 
her monoj , but she said she was Ins wife and he must take 
her liack I don’t know what sort of a scene they had His 
mother told me about it, site’s terriblj' upset Well, he 
told her he'd rot rather than cier h\e with her again, so 
he look Ills things and went straight to his mother’s on 
Tc\crshnll lull. lie stopped the night nnd went to the wood 
nc't da} tlirough the park, never going near the cottage 
If seems he ncier saw lus wife that day But the day after 
she was at her brother Dan’s at Beggnrlce, sweanng and 
carrMiig on, si\ing she was lus legal wife, and that he’d 
been IiuMug women at the cottage, because slic’d found a 
scent-bottle in lus drawer, and gold-tipped cigarette-ends on 
the nsli-hcnp, and I don’t know wliat all Then it seems 
the postman, Fred Kirk, says he heard somebody talking 
in Mr McHors’ bedroom early one morning, and a motor-car 
lind been in the lane 

“ Mr iMcllors slaved on with Ins mother, nnd w'ent to the 
wood through the park, and it seems she stayed on at the 
cottage Well, there was no end of talk So at last Mr 
MelJors and Tom FliiUjps went to the cottage and fetched 
awav most of the furniture and bedding, and unscrewed the 
handle of the pump, so she was forced to go But instead 
of going back to Stacks Gate she went and lodged with that 
Mrs Swam at Beggarlce, because her brother Dan’s wife 
wouldn’t have her And she kept going to old Mrs Mellors’ 
bouse, to catch him, and she began swearing be would still 
have her in the cottage, and she went to a lawyer to make 
him pay her an allowance She’s grown heavy, and more 
common than ever, and as strong as a bulk And she goes 
about sajnng the most awful things about him, how he has 
women at the cottage, and how he behaved to her when 
they were married, the low, beastly tlungs he did to her, 
and I don’t know what all I’m sure it’s awful, the mischief 
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a woman can do, once she starts tallong And no matter 
how low she may be, there’ll be some as will beheve her, 
and some of the dirt will stick I’m sure the way she makes 
• out that Sir MeUors was one of those low, beastly men with 
women, is simply shockmg And people are only too ready 
to heheve things agamst anybody, especially thmgs hke 
that She declares she’ll never leave him alone while he 
hves. Though what I say is, if he was so beastly to her, 
why is she so anxious to go back to him ? But, of course, 
she’s commg near the dangerous age, for she’s years older 
than he is And these common, violent women always go 
partly msane when they get to that stage — ” 

This was a nasty blow to Conme Here she was, sure 
as hfe, commg m for her share of the lowness and dirt 
She felt angry with him for not havmg got clear of Bertha 
Coutts nay, for ever havmg married her Perhaps he had 
a certain hankenng after lowness Conme remembered the 
last time she had spent with him, and shivered He had 
known aU that sensuality, even with a Bertha Coutts ! It 
was really rather disgustmg It would be well to be nd 
of him, clear of hun altogether He was perhaps really 
common, really low 

She had a revulsion agamst the whole affair, and almost 
envied the Guthrie girls their gawky mexperience and crude 
maidenlmess And she now dreaded the thought that 
anybody would know about herself and the keeper How 
unspeakably humihatmg ' She was weary, afraid, and felt 
a craving for utter respectabihty, even for the vulgar and 
deademng respectabihty of the Guthrie girls If Clifford 
knew about her affair, how xmspeakably humiliating ? She 
was afraid, terrified to society and its imclean bite She 
almost wished she could get nd of the child agam, and be 
qmte clear In short, she fell mto a state of funk 

As for the scent-bottle, that was her own foUy She had 
not been able to refram from perfunung his one or two 
handkerchiefs and his shirts m the drawer, just out of 
childishness, and she had left a httle bottle of Coty’s Wood- 
violet perfume, half-empty, among his thmgs She wanted 
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him to remember her m the perfume As for the cigarette- 
ends, they were Hilda’s 

She could not help confidmg a httle m Duncan Forbes 
She didn’t say she had been the keeper’s lover, she only 
said she liked him, and told Forbes the history of the 
man 

“ Oh,” said Forbes, " you’ll see, they’ll never rest till 
they’ve pulled the man down and done him m If he has 
refused to creep up mto the middle classes, when he had a 
chance, and if he’s a man who stands up for his own sex, 
then they’ll do him m It’s the one thing they won’t let 
you be, straight and open m your sex You can be as dirty 
as you like In fact the more dirt you do on sex, the better 
the\ like it But if you believe m your own sex, and won’t 
liaA e it done dirt to they’ll down you It’s the one msane 
taboo left sex as a natural and vital thmg They won’t 
have it, and they’ll kiU you before they’ll let you have it 
You’ll see, thej'^’ll hound that man down And what’s he 
done, after all ? If he’s made love to his wife aU ends, hasn’t 
he a right to ^ She ought to be proud of it But you see, 
even a low bitch hke that turns on him, and uses the hytena 
mstmct of the mob agamst sex, to puU him down You 
have to snivel and feel sinful or awful about your sex, before 
you’re allowed to haie any Oh, they’ll hound the poor 
de%Tl down ” 

Conme had a revulsion m the opposite direction now 
What had he done, after all ? what had he done to herself, 
Connie, but give her an exqmsite pleasure, and a sense of 
freedom, and life ? An d for that they would hound him 
down 

She did a rash thmg She sent a letter to Ivj’’ Bolton, 
enclosmg a note to the keeper, and asking Mrs Bolton to 
gii e it him And she wrote to him “ I am very much 
distressed to hear of all the trouble your wife is making for 
you, but don’t mmd it, it is only a sort of hysteria It will 
all blow over as suddenly as it came But I’m awfully 
sorry about it, and I do hope you are not minding ^ery 
much After all, it isn’t worth it She is only a hjsterical 
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tvoman -n-ho •vrants to hurt you, I shall be home m ten daj s* 
time and I hope ever\'thing -mil be all right *’ 

A fevr days later came a letter from ChSord He iras 
eiudently upset 

“ I am dehghted to hear } ou are prepared to leave Temce 
on the sixteenth. But if you are enjojmg it, don't hurry 
home We miss you, Wragby misses you But it is 
essential that you should get your full amount of sunshme, 
sunshine and p^'^amas, as the advertisements of the Lido 
say. So please do stay on a httle longer, if it is cheering 
3*ou up and preparing j ou for oiu sufficiently awful wmter 
Even to-day, it rams 

“ I am assiduously, admirably loohed after by Mrs 
Bolton. She is a queer specimen The more I hve, the 
more I reahse what strange creatures human bemgs are 
Some of them might ]ust as well have a himdred legs hke 
a centipede, or six hie a lobster The human consistency 
and digmty one has been led to expect from one's fellow- 
men seem actually non-existent One doubts if they exist 
to any starthng degree even in oneself 

The scandal of the keeper contmues and gets bigger 
like a snowball ^Mrs Bolton keeps me informed She 
reminds me of a fish which, though dumb seems to be 
breathmg sdent gossip through its gdls while ever it goes 
All goes through the sieve of her gills, and nothmg surprises 
her. It IS as if the events of other people’s fives were the 
necessary oxygen of her own 

“ She is pre-occupied vnth the MeUors scandal, and if I 
will let her begm, she takes me down to the depths Her 
great mdignation, which even then is hke the mdignation 
of an actress pla^nng a role, is agamst the wife of MeUors, 
whom she persists m ealhng Bertha Coutts I have been 
to the depths of the muddy fives of the Bertha Couttses of 
this world and when, released from the current of gossip, 

I slowh* nse to the surface agam, I look at the dayhght m 
wonder that it ever should be. 

“ It seems to me absolutely true, that our world which 
appears to us the surface of all things, is reaUy the bottom 
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of a deep ocean all our trees are submarine growths, and 
vre are weird, scaly-clad submarine fauna, feeding ourselves 
on offal like shrimps Only occasionally the soul nses 
gasping through the fathomless fathoms under which we 
ll^ e, far up to the surface of the ether, where there is tme 
air I am convinced that the air we normally breathe 
IS a land of water, and men and women are a species of 
fish 

“ But sometimes the soul does come np, shoots hke a 
lattiwabe mto the hght, with ecstas}*, after havmg preyed 
on the submarme depths It is our mortal destmy, I sup- 
pose, to prey upon the ghastly subaqueous hfe of our 
feUow-men, m the submarme jimgle of mankmd But our 
immortal destmy is to escape, once we have swallowed our 
swimm}' catch, up agam into the bnght ether, burstmg ont 
from the surface of Old Ocean mto real hght Then one 
reahses one’s eternal nature 

“ When I hear Mrs Bolton talk, I feel myself plungmg 
down, down, to the depths where the Ssb of human secrets 
wnggle and swim Carnal appetite makes one seize a 
beakful of pre}* then up, up agam, out of the dense into 
the ethereal, from the wet mto the dry To >ou I can tell 
the whole process But with Mrs Bolton I only feel the 
downward plunge, down, horribly, among the seaweeds and 
the palhd monsters of the very bottom 

“ I am afraid we are gomg to lose our game-keeper The 
scandal of the truant wife, mstead of dymg down, has 
reverberated to greater and greater dimensions He is 
accused of all unspeakable thmgs, and, cunously enough, 
the woman has managed to get the bulk of the colliers’ wives 
be hin d her, gruesome fish, and the village is putrescent with 
talk 

“I hear this Bertha Coutts besieged Mellors m his 
mother’s house, having ransacked the cottage and the hut 
She seized one day upon her own daughter, as that chip 
of the female block was returning from school , but the 
httle one, mstead of kissing the lovmg mother’s hand, bit 
it firmly, and so received from the other hand a smack m 
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the face which sent her reeling into the gutter whence she 
was rescued by an indignant and harassed grandmother 

“ The woman has blown off an amazing quantity of 
poison-gas She has aired in detail aU those mcidents of 
her conjugal hfe which are usually buried down in the 
deepest grave of matrimomal sdence, between married 
couples Having chosen to exhume them, after ten years 
of burial, she has a weird array I hear these details from 
Lmley and the doctor the latter being amused Of course, 
there is really nothmg m it 

“ However, everybody hstens as I do myself A dozen 
years ago, common decency would have hushed the thmg 
But common decency no longer exists, and the colhers’ 
wives are all up in arms and unabashed m voice One 
would think every child m Tevershall, for the past fifty 
years, had been an immaculate conception, and every one 
of our non-conformist females was a shimng Joan of Arc 
That our estimable game-keeper should have about him a 
touch of Rabelais seems to make him more monstrous and 
shocking than a murderer like Crippen Yet these people 
m Tevershall are a loose lot, if one is to beheve all accounts 

“ The trouble is, however, the execrable Bertha Coutts 
has not confined herself to her own experiences and suffer- 
mgs She has discovered, at the top of her voice, that her 
husband has been ‘ keepmg ’ women down at the cottage, 
and has made a few random shots at nammg the women 
This has brought a few decent names trading through the 
mud, and the thing has gone quite considerably too far 
An mjunction has been taken out agamst the woman 

“ I have had to mterview Mellors about the busmess, as 
It was impossible to keep the woman away from the wood 
He goes about as usual, with his !Miller-of-the-Dee air, I 
care for nobody, no, not I, if nobody care for me 1 Never- 
theless, I shrewdly suspect he feels like a dog with a tin 
can tied to its tad though he makes a very good show 
of pretendmg the tm can isn’t there But I hear that m 
the village the women call away then chddren if he is 
passmg, as if he were the Marqms de Sade in person He 



I \n\ rii \tti:rlky’s lover 2sr 

r*w< m fjth n ccrJftui immidcncc, but I nni nfrnid the tm 
CT!) linn'\ (it,d 1<» hi*: tnil 

** I him if lu flimitdit he would he nble to attend 

to In': «Ji)t\ in tht wood, ami he >:aid he did not think he 
Ind ne^^'Kctid it J told him it was a miisniicc to liu\e 
till woman tn •■ji I'.'-uio to which he rophed that he had 
no powir to arrest her Then 1 hinted at the scandal and 
its unpleis'int course ' V\,’ he said, ‘ I'olks should do 
lluir riwrji loMu’, fhui thr\ irouldn’t want to listen to a lot 
of cliplrip nbuut nnotlur man’s ’ 

" lit Slid It with sonic Inltcrncss, and no doubt it con- 
tains tlu rial orrm of truth The mode of putting it, how- 
titr, IS ruilher dslicile nor rcsprclfiil I liiiilcd as much, 
and thdi itsKd him if it writs true that he entertained ladies 
down at the rotlagc, hut nil he said was ‘ V hy, what’s 
that to ;von. Sir Clifford^ ’ I told liim I intended to base 
dc Cl nc\ ohscrxid on nu estate, to winch he replied ‘ Then 
jou mtiii button the mouths o’ a Ih’ women ’ — '\\Ticn I 
fire sstd him about liis manner of life at the cottage, he said 
‘ Surds sou might ma’c a scandal out o’ me nn’ my bitch 
I'lossie '\ou’se missed summnt there ’ \s a matter of 
fart, for nn csiimplc of impertinence he’s hard to bent 
“ I asked Iiiin if it svould be enss for him to find another 
job He said ‘ If sou’rc hintin’ that >ou’d like to shunt 
me out of this job, it’d be ensj ns wink ’ So he made no 
trouble at nil nbout leasing nt the end of nevt week, and 
apjinrcntly is willing to initiate a young fellow, Joe Cham- 
bers, into ns mans m>stcrics of the craft ns possible I 
told Jiiin I would gisc him a month’s wages extra, when he 
left lie said he’d rather I kept my money, as I’d no 
occasion to ease my conscience I asked him what he 
meant, and lie said ‘ You don’t owe me nothing extra, 
Sir Clifford, so don’t pay me notlimg extra If you think 
you see my shirt hanging out, just tell me ’ 

“ AVell, there is the end of it for the time being The 
woman lias gone nsvaj sve don’t know where to but she 
is liable to arrest if she shows her face m Tevcrshnll And 
I hear she is mortally afraid of gaol, because she merits it 
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so ■^vell Mellors •will depart on Saturday "week, and the 
place 'Will soon become normal again 

“ Mean'while, m-\'^ dear Connie, if you ■would enjoy the 
stay in Vemce or in S'witzerland till the beginning of August, 
I should be glad to think you were out of all this buzz of 
nastiness, which will have died quite away by the end of 
the month 

“ So you see, we are deep-sea monsters, and when the 
lobster walks on mud, he stirs it up for everybody TVe 
must perforce take it philosophically ” — The irritation, and 
the lack of any sympathy m any direction, of Chfford’s 
letter, had a bad effect on Conme But she understood it 
better when she received the folIo-wing from Mellors “ The 
cat IS out of the bag, along with various other pussies 
You have heard that my -wife Bertha came back to my 
unlo-ving arms, and took up her abode m the cottage 
where, to speak disrespectfully, she smelled a rat m the 
shape of a httle bottle of Coty Other e\ndence she did 
not find, at least for some days, when she began to howl 
about the burnt photograph She noticed the glass and 
the back-board in the spare bedroom Unfortunately, on 
the back-board somebody had scribbled httle sketches, and 
the imtials, several times repeated C S. R This, how- 
ever, afforded no clue until she broke mto the hut, and 
found one of your books, an autobiography of the actress 
Judith, -with your name, Constance Stewart Reid, on the 
front page. After this, for some days she went round loudly 
saymg that my paramour was no less a person than Lady 
Chatterley herself The news came at last to the rector, 
Mr Burroughs, and to Su Chfford They then proceeded to 
take legal steps agamst my hege lady, who for her part 
disappeared, ha'vmg always had a mortal fear of the pohce 

“ Su Chfford asked to see me, so I went to him. He 
talked around thmgs and seemed annoyed "with me Then 
he asked if I knew that even her ladyship’s name had been 
mentioned I said I never hstened to scandal, and was 
surprised to hear this bit from Su Chfford himself. He said, 
of course, it was a great msidt, and I told him there was 
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Queen Mary on a calendar in the scullery, no doubt because 
Her Majesty formed part of my harem But he didn’t 
appreciate the sarcasm He as good as told me I was a 
disreputable character who walked about with all of my 
buttons undone, and I as good as told him he is worse off 
than I am, so he gave me the sack, and I leave on Satur- 
day week, and the place thereof shall know me no more 
“ I shall go to London, and my old landlady, Mrs Inger, 
17 Coburg Square, will either give me a room or will find 
one for me 

“ Be sure your sms will find you out, especially if you’re 
married and her name’s Bertha — ” 

There was not a word about herself, or to her Connie 
resented this He might have said some few words of con- 
solation or reassurance But she knew he was leavmg her 
free, free to go back to Wragby and to ChSord She re- 
sented that too He need not be so falsely chivalrous She 
wished he had said to Chfford “ Yes, she is my lover and 
my mistress and I am proud of it I ” But his courage 
wouldn’t carry him so far 

So her name was coupled with his in TevershaU I It was 
a mess But that would soon die down 
She was angry, with the comphcated and confused anger 
that made her mert She did not know what to do nor 
what to say, so she said and did nothmg She went on 
at Vemce just the same, rowmg out m the gondola with 
Duncan Forbes, bathmg, letting the days slip by Duncan, 
who had been rather depressmgly in love with her ten years 
ago, was in love with her agam But she said to him “ I 
only want one thmg of men, and that is, that they should 
leave me alone ” 

So Duncan left her alone really qmte pleased to be able 
to All the same, he offered her a soft stream of a queer, 
mverted sort of love He wanted to be with her 

“ Have you ever thought,” he said to her one day, “ how 
very httle people are connected with one another Look 
at Daniele ! He is handsome as a son of the sun But see 
how alone he looks in his handsomeness Yet I bet he has 
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a -uife and family, and couldn't possibly go avray from 
them 

Ask him,” said Conme 

Dimcan did so. Daniele said he was mamed, and had 
two children, both male aged seven and nine. But he 
betrayed no emotion over the fact 

“ Perhaps only people who are capable of real together- 
ness have that look of bemg alone in the imiverse, ’ said 
Conme. The other have a certam stickiness they stick to 
the mass, like Giovanm ’* — “ And," she thought to herself. 
“ like you, Duncan ’’ 


CHAPTER XIX 


She had to make up her mmd what to do She would leave 
Vemce on the Saturday that he was leaving Wragby m 
BIX days’ tune This would brmg her to London on the 
Monday following, and she would then see him She wrote 
to him to the London address, askmg him to send her a 
letter to Hartland’s hotel, and to call for her on the Monday 


evenmg at seven 

Inside herself, she was curiously and complicatedly angry, 
and aU her responses were numb She refused to confi e 
even m Hilda, and Hilda, offended by her steady silence, 
had become rather mtimate with a Dutchwoman Connie 
hated those rather stiflmg mtmaacies between women, m- 
limacies mto which Hilda always entered ponderou^y 
Su Malcolm decided to travel with Connie, and Duncan 
could come on with Hilda The old artist always did him- 
self well he took berths on the Orient Express, m spite 
of Connie’s dislike of trains de luxe, the atmosphem o 
vulgar depravity there is aboard them nowadays How- 
ever, it would make the journey to Pans shorter 

Sir Malcolm was always uneasy going back to his i 
It was a habit carried over from the first wife u 
would be a house-party for the grouse, and he ^«"tcd to b 
well ahead Connie, sunburnt and handsome, sat in silence, 
forgetting all about the landscape 

“ A httle dull for you, going back to Wragb> , 
father, noticmg her glumness 

» I’m not sure I shall go back to ' 

with starthng abruptness, looking into ^ of 

blue eyes His big blue eyes took on the f g 
a man whose social conscience is not qui , 

“ You mean you’ll stay on in Pans a while 
“ No I *I mean never go back to raghj 
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He was bothered by his own little problems, and sincerely 
hoped he was gettmg none of hers to shoulder. 

“ How’s that, all at once ? ” he asked 
“ I’m gomg to have a child ” 

It was the first time she had uttered the words to any 
hving soul, and it seemed to mark a cleavage m her life 
“ How do you know ? ” Her father looked sharply at 
her 

She smiled 

He appeared to control himself with an effort. 

“ But not Clifford’s child, of course ? ” 

“ No ! Another man’s ” 

She rather enjoyed tormenting him 
“ Do I know the man ? ” asked Sir Malcolm 
“ No I You’ve never seen him ” 

There was a long pause 
“ And what are your plans ? ” 

“ I don’t know That’s the point ” 

“ No patching it up with Chfford ? ” 

“ I suppose Chfford would take it,“ said Conme “ He 
told me, after last time you talked to him, he wouldn’t 
mmd if I had a child, so long as I went about it discreetly ” 
“ Only sensible thing he could say, under the circum- 
stances Then I suppose it’ll be aU right ” 

“ In what way ? ” said Conme, lookmg into her father’s 
eyes They were big blue eyes rather hke her own, but with 
a certam uneasmess m them, a look sometimes of an uneasy 
httle boy, sometimes a look of sullen selfishness, usually 
good-humoured and wary 

“ You can present Chfford with an hen- to aU the 
Chatterleys, and put another baronet m Wragby ” 

Sir Malcolm’s face smiled with a half-sensual smile 
“ But I don’t think I want to,” she said. 

“ Why not ? Feeling entangled with the other man ? 
Well ' If you want the truth from me, my child, it’s this 
The world goes on Wragby stands and will go on stand- 
mg The world is more or less a fixed thing, and, ex- 
ternally, we have to adapt ourselves to it Privately, in 
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my pnvate opinion, ive can please ourseKes Emotions 
change You may like one man this year and another 
next. But Wragby still stands Stick to Wragby as far 
as Wragby sticks to you Then please yourself But you’ll 
get very little out of making a break You can make a 
break if you -wish You have an independent income, the 
only thing that never lets you doivn But you tvon’t get 
much out of it But a little baronet in Wragby It’s an 
amusing thing to do,” 

And Sir ’Malcolm sat back and smiled again Connie did 
not answer. 

“ I hope you had a real man at last,” he said to her 
after a while, sensually alert 

“ I did That’s the trouble There aren’t many of them 
about,” she said 

“ No, by God ' ” he mused “ There aren’t f Well, my 
dear, to look at you, he was a lucky man Surely he 
would ’nt make trouble for yon"' ” 

“ Oh, no ! He leaves me my own mistress entirely ” 
Quite ' Quite 1 A genmne man would.” 

Sir Malcolm was pleased Connie was his faiountc 
daughter, he had always bked the female in her Not so 
much of her mother in her as in Hilda And he had alwajs 
disliked Clifford So he was pleased, and verj tender iwth 
his daughter, as if the unborn child were bis chdd 

He drove with her to Hartland’s hotel, and saw her 
installed then went round to bis club She had refused 
his company for the evening 

She found a letter from Mellors “ I won’t come round 
to your hotel, but I’ll wait for you outside the Golden Cock 
in Adam Street at seven ” 

There he stood, tall and slender, and so different, in a 
formal suit of thin dark cloth He bad a natural distinc- 
tion, but he had not the cut-to-pattem look of her clas' 
Yet, she saw at once, be could go anywhere He had n 
native breeding which was really much nicer than the cut- 
to-pattem class thmg. 

“ Ah, there you are ' How well you look ’ ” 
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“ Yes ! But not you ” 

She looked m his face anxiously It was thin, and the 
cheek-hones showed But his eyes smiled at her, and she 
felt at home with him There it was suddenly, the tension 
of keeping up her appearances fell from her Something 
flowed out of him physically, that made her feel mwardly 
at ease and happy, at home With a woman’s now alert 
mstmct for happiness, she registered it at once “ I’m 
happy when he’s there ! ” Not all the sunshine of Venice 
had given her this inward expansion and warmth 

“ Was it hornd for you? *’ she asked as she sat opposite 
him at table He was too thin , she saw it now His hand 
lay as she knew it, with that curious loose forgottenness of 
a sleepmg animal She wanted so much to take it and kiss 
it But she did not qmte dare 

“ People are always horrid,” he said 
“ And did you rmnd very much ? ” 

“ I minded, as I always shall rmnd And I knew I was 
a fool to mind ” 

“ Did you feel like a dog with a tin can tied to its tail ? 
Chfford said you felt hke that ” 

He looked at her It was cruel of her at that moment 
for his pride had suffered bitterly. 

“ I suppose I did,” he said 

She never knew the fierce bitterness with which he re- 
sented msult 

There was a long pause 
“ And did you imss me ? ” she asked 
“ I was glad you were out of it ” 

Agam there was a pause 

“ But did people believe about you and me ? ” she asked 
“ No I I don’t thmk so for a moment ” 

“ Did Chfford ? ” 

“ I should say not He put it off without thinking about 
it But naturally it made him want to see the last of me ” 
“ I’m gomg to have a child ” 

The expression died utterly out of his face, out of his 
whole body He looked at her with darkened eyes, whose 
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look she could not understand at all like some dark-flamed 
spirit lookmg at her 

“ Say you re glad * she pleaded, groping for his hand 
And she saw a certain exultance sprmg up in him But it 
was netted down bi things she could not understand 
“ It's the future, ’ he said 
“ But aren t } ou glad ^ " she persisted 
“ I ha\e such a terrible mistrust of the future." 

But you needn't be troubled by anv responsibility 
ChSord would have it as his own he'd be glad 
She saw him go pale, and recoil under this He did not 
answer 

" Shall I go back to Chfford and put a httle baronet into 
IVragby ^ ’ she asked 

He looked at her, pale and very remote The uglv little 
grin flickered on his face 

" You wouldu t ha^ e to tell him who the father was ” 

'' Oh ' she said, “ he'd take it eien then if I wanted 
him to *' 

He thought for a time 

“ A} ' ^ he said at last to hmiself. “ I suppose he 
would ” 

There was silence A big gulf was between them 

But you don't want me to go back to QiSord, do 
Toii^ ' she acked lum. 

"What do } on want i ourself ^ ’ he repbed 
“ I want to hi e with ruu ' she said simplv 
In spite of him‘:elf httle flames nn over him as he heard 
her say it and he dropped his head Then he looked up at 
her again, with those haunted e>e<; 

“ If it s worth it ^ ou ” he said “ I ve got nothing ’ 

“ You've got more than most men Come } ou know it,*’ 
she said 

" In one wav, I know it ’* He was silent for a time 
thinking Then he resumed " Thev used to sa\ I had ton 
much of the woman m me. But it's not that I'm not a 
woman because I don't want to shoot birds neither because 
I don t want to make monc\ , or get on I could hai c got 
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on m the armj’^, easily, but I didn't like the army. Thouj 
I could manage the men all right they liked me and th' 
had a bit of a holy fear of me when I got mad No, it w 
stupid, dead-handed higher authority that made the arn 
dead absolutely fool-dead I like men, and men like m 
But I can’t stand the twaddling bossy impudence of tl 
people who run this world That’s why I can't get on 
hate the impudence of money, and I hate the impuden 
of class. So in the world as it is, what have I to offer 
woman ^ ” 

“ But why offer anjd;hmg ^ It’s not a bargain It’s ju 
that we love one another,” she said 

Nay, nay ' It's more than that Living is mom 
and mo%nng on My life won't get down the proper gutter 
it just won’t So I’m a bit of a waste ticket by mysel 
And I’ve no business to take a woman into my hfe, unle 
my hfe does something and gets somewhere, inwardly i 
least, to keep us both fresh A man must offer a woma 
some meaning in his hfe, if it’s going to be an isolate 
life, and if she's a genuine woman I can’t be just yoi 
male concubine ” 

“ Why not ^ "’ she said 

“ Why, because I can't And you would soon hate it ” 

“ As if you couldn't trust me,” she said 

The grin flickered on his face 

“ The money is jours, the position is yours, the decision 
Avill he with jou. I’m not just my lady’s lo\er, aftc 
all ” 

“ What else arc you ? ” 

“ You maj veil ask. It no doubt is lUMSiblc Yet I’r 
something to mjsclf at least I can see the point of ni; 
o«n cMstcncc, though I can quite understand nobodj’^ else' 
'^ccing it ” 

“ And mil jour cMStcncc have less point, if joii liv^ 
mfh me ' ” 

lie paused a long tunc before rcpljing 

“ It iniiilit ’’ 

Slu , loo, slued to think about it 
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“ And what is the point of your existence? ” 

“ I tell you, it’s invisible I don’t beheve in the world, 
not in money, nor m advancement, nor in the future of our 
cmhsation If there’s got to be a future for humanity, 
there’ll have to be a very big change from what now is ” 

“ And what will the real future have to be hke ? ” 

“ God knows ! I can feel somethmg mside me, all mixed 
up with a lot of rage But what it really amounts to, I 
don’t know ” 

“ Shall I tell you? ” she said, looking mto his face 
“ Shall I tell you what you have that other men don’t have, 
and that will make the future? Shall I tell you? ” 

“ Tell me, then,” he rephed 

“ It’s the courage of your own tenderness, that’s what 

it IS ” 

The gnn came flickenng on his face 
“ That 1 ” he said 
Then he sat thinking 

“ Ay ! ” he said “ You’re nght It’s that really It’s 
that all the way through I knew it with the men I had 
to be m touch with them, physically, and not go back on 
it I had to be bodily aware of them and a bit tender to 
them, even if I put ’em through hell It’s a question of 
awareness, as Buddha said But even he fought shy of the 
bodily awareness, and that natural physical tenderness, 
which IS the best, even between men , m a proper manly 
way Makes ’em really manly, not so monkeyish Ay I 
it’s tenderness, really Sex is really only touch, the closest 
of all touch And it’s touch we’re afraid of We’re only 
half-conscious, and half alive We’ve got to come alive 
and aware Especially the Enghsh have got to get into 
touch with one another, a bit dehcate and a bit tender 
It’s our crymg need ” 

She looked at him 

Then why are you afraid of me ? ” she said 
He looked at her a long time before he answered 
“ It’s the money, really, and the position It’s the world 
m you ” 

K 
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“ But isu’t there tenderness in me ? ” she said ■wistfully 
He looked do'wn at her, "vvith darkened, abstract eyes 
“ Ay ' It comes an’ goes, hke m me ” 

“ But can’t you trust it bet^veen you and me? ” she 
asked, gazing anxiousl}' at him. 

She sa'w his face all softemng do'wn, losmg its armour. 

“ Maybe ! ” he said 
They -were both sdent. 

“ I "want you to hold me m your arms,” she said “ I 
■want you to tell me you are glad ■we are harmg a child ” 
She looked so lovely and warm and ■wistful, his heart 
stirred towards her 

“ I suppose we can go to my room,” he said “ Though 
it’s scandalous agam *’ 

But she saw the forgetfulness of the world commg over 
him agam, his face taking the soft, pure look of tender 
passion 

They walked by the remoter streets to Coburg Square, 
where he had a room at the top of the house, an attic room 
where he cooked for him self on a gas range It was small, 
but decent and tidy 

“ I ought to leave you alone,” he said 
“ No ' ” she said. “ Love me ' Love me, and say you 11 
keep me. Say you’ll keep me • Say you’ll never let me go, 
to the world nor to anybody ” 

She crept close agamst him, chnging fast to his thm, 
strong body, the only home she had e'^er known 

“ Then 1 11 keep thee,” he said. “ If tha wants it, then 
I’U keep thee ” 

He held her round and fast 

“ And say youTe glad about the child,” she repeated 
“ Kiss me and say you’re glad ” 

But that was more difficult for him 

“ I ve a dread of puttm’ cluldren i’ th’ world,” he said 
“ I’ve such a dread o’ th’ future for ’em ” 

“ But you’ve done it Be tender to it, and that ■will be 
its future already ” 

He quivered, because it was true 


“ Be tender to it, and 
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t!) \ mil lit il*- fntxirc ’ — \l that moment he felt a sheer 
hno for ihr uomnn lit kt'-vetl her 

Oh \on Io\c me ’ You Io\c me ! ’ slic cried, m a little 
en litc out of her hlmd. mnrficiilalc lo^e ones 

\ik 1 I't rt tli*’' (1 ih'it till': a at Ihe Ihmg he had to do, to 
cr>mr info It mil r touch, aithouf losing,' his pride or his 
dif,mt\ or his mlt<:rit\ as a man \fter all, if she had 
mo.K\ and me ms. and he had none, he should be too proud 
and honournbU to Imld back Ins tenderness from her on that 
O' count “ 1 stand for the touch of bodilj awareness be- 
tween human btinp'.,'’ ht saul Iti himself, “ and the touch 
of tnuhriicss And slic is nij male And it is a battle 
apmisl tin monc\ and the mnchinc, and the insentient 
ulenl mold r\ isiincss of tlic world And she will stand 
behind me tlurc Thank God I \c got a woman 1 Thank 
God I got a woman ivho is with me, and tender and 

aw art of me Tliank God she’s not a bully, nor a doll 
Thank God she’s a lender aivnrc woman ” 

Slic was quite determined now that there should he no 
parting hetwten him and her But the wnjs and means 
Wert still to stule 

“ Did son hate Bertha Coutts? ” she asked him 

“ Don’t talk to me about her ” 

“ Yes ' A'ou must let me Because once you liked her 
And once >ou were ns intimate with her as you are with 
me So joi! haic to tell me Isn’t it rather terrible, when 
soii’ec been inUmntc with her, to hate her so? Why is 
it? ” 

“ I don’t know She sort of kept her will ready against 
me, alwnjs, always her ghastly female will her freedom ! 

A woman’s ghastly freedom that ends m the most beastly 
bullying I Oh, she always kept her freedom against me, 
like vitriol ID my face ” 

“ Bui slie’s not free of you even now Does she still 
]o\ e you ? ” 

“ No, no 1 If she’s not free of me, it’s because she’s got 
that mad rage, she must try to bully me ” 

“ But she must have loved you ” 
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Xo ’ YTell, m specks, she did. She was drawn to me 
And I think even that she hated. She loved me m moments 
But she always took it back, and started buli\mg. Her 
deepest desire was to bully me, and there was no altermg 
her. Her mdl was wrong from the first."’ 

But perhaps she felt you didn’t really love her. and 
she wanted to make you."' 

My God, it was bloody making."* 

“ But you didn’t really love her. did you ? You did 
her that wrong.” 

“ How could I' I began to. I began to love her. But 
somehow, she always ripped me up Xo, don’t let’s talk of 
it. It was a doom that was And she was a doomed 
woman. This last time. I’d have shot her like I shoot a 
stoat if I’d but been allowed . a ravmg, doomed thmg m 
the shape of a woman ^ If only I could have shot her and 
ended the whole misery I It ought to be allowed. Vhen a 
woman gets absolutely possessed by her own will, her own 
will set agamst everythmg then it’s fearful, and she should 
be shot at last.’’ 

“ And shouldn’t men be shot at last, if they get possessed 
by their own wfil * ’’ 

Ay ’ — the same ’ But I must get free of her. or she’ll 
be at me agam. I wanted to tell you I must get a divorce 
if I possibly can. So we must be careful We mustn’t 
really be seen together, you and I I never, never could 
stand it if she came down on me and you ' 

Conme pondered this 

“ Then we can’t be together ' ” she said. 

“ Xot for SIX months or so But I think my divorce 
wfil go through m September, then tiU March.” 

“ But the baby will probably be bom at the end of 
February,” she said 

He was silent. 

“ I could wish the QiSords and Berthas all dead ” he 
said 

“ It’s not bemg very tender to them.” she said. 

Tender to them ' Yea, even then the tenderest thino^ 
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vou could do for them, perhaps, -v^-ould be to give them 
death Thej can’t luc Thej. onlj frustrate life Their 
souls arc a-^ful inside them Death ought to be svreet to 
them. And I ought to be allowed to shoot them ” 

“ But jou wouldn't do it,” she said 
“ I wouM though ' and with less qualms than I shoot a 
weasel It anjhow has a prettmess and a lonehness But 
thej a’-e legion Oh, I’d shoot them ” 

“ Then perhaps it is just as svell >ou daren’t ” 

“ 'Well ” 

Connie had now plenty to think of It was e\'ident he 
wanted ahsolutelv to be free of Bertha Coutts And she 
felt he was nght The last attack had been too gnm — 
This meant her living alone, till spnng Perhaps she could 
get dnorced from Clifford But how- If llellors were 
namfd, then there was an end to hi'’ divorce How loath- 
some ' Couldn t one go nght awa> , to the far ends of the 
earth, and be free from it all' 

One could not The far ends of the world are not five 
minutes from Channg Cross, nowaday s liThile the wireless 
15 achse, there are no far ends of the earth Kings of 
Dahomev and Lamas of Thibet hsten m to London and 
New A'orln 

Patience ' Patience ' The world is a vast and ghastly 
intricacy of mechanism, and one has to be verj wary, not 
to get mangled by it 

Connie confided m her father. 

“ You see, father, he was Clifford’s game-keeper but 
he "Was an officer in the arms m India Onij he is like 
Colonel C E Florence, who preferred to become a pnvate 
soldier again.” 

Sir llalcolm, however, had no sympathy -with the nn- 
satisfactorj' mjsticism of the famous C E Florence He 
saw too much advertisement behind all the humilitj’ It 
looked just lilc the sort of conceit the kmght most loathed, 
the conceit of self-abasement. 

“ Vhere did your game-keeper sprmg from' ” asked 
Sir 3IalcoIm irritably 
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“ He was a collier’s son in Tevershall But he’s 
absolutely presentable ” 

The knighted artist became more angry 
“ Looks to me like a gold-digger,” he said “ And you’re 
a pretty easy gold-mine, apparently ” 

“ No, father, it’s not Idee that You’d know if you saw 
him He’s a man Chfford always detested him for not 
bemg humble.” 

“ Apparently he had a good mstmet, for once ” 

What Sir Malcolm could not bear, was the scandal of his 
daughter’s having an mtrigue with a game-keeper He did 
not mind the intrigue he mmded the scandal 

“ I care nothing about the fellow He’s evidently been 
able to get around you all right But by God, think of all 
the talk Think of your step-mother, how she’ll take it ' ” 
“ I know,” said Connie “ Talk is beastly especially if 
you hve in society. And he wants so much to get his own 
divorce I thought we might perhaps say it was another 
man’s chdd, and not mention MeUors’ name at all ” 

“ Another man’s ! What other man’s ? ” 

“ Perhaps Duncan Forbes He has been our friend all 
his life And he’s a fairly well-known artist And he’s 
fond of me ” 

“ Well I’m damned ! Poor Duncan And what’s he 
going to get out of it ? ” 

“ I don’t know But he might rather hke it, even ” 

“ He might, might he ? Well, he’s a fimny man, if he 
does Why, you’ve never even had an affair with him, 
have you ? ” 

“ No I But he doesn’t really want it He only loves me 
to be near him, but not to touch him ” 

“ My God, what a generation ! ” 

“ He would 'like me most of aU to be a model for bun 
to pamt from Only I never wanted to ” 

“ God help him I But he looks down-trodden enough for 
anythmg ” 

“ Still, you wouldn’t mind so much the talk about bim ? ” 
“ My God, Connie, aU the bloody contrivmg 1 ” 
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“ I I.now ! It’s sickening ' But vrhat can I do’ ” 
Con{n\ing, connuing, connmng, contnnng ! Slakes 
r man thin) he s liscd too lont^ ” 

O 

“ Come, father, if jou ha\en’t done a good deal of con- 
triMiig and connmng m }our time, \ou may talk ” 

“ But it ivas different, I assure jou ” 

“ It’s ahcmjs different ” 

Hilda arrned, also furious orhen she heard of the neiv 
desdopments And she also simply could not stand the 
thought of a public scandal about her sister and a game- 
keeper Too, too humiUating ' 

“Vhj should SVC not just disappear, separately, to 
British Columbia, and have no scandal’ ” said Conme 
But that T-as no good The scandal would come out just 
the same And if Connie was going with the man, she’d 
belter be able to mnrr}’ him This was Hilda’s opimon 
Sir Malcolm wasn't sure The affair might stdJ blow 
o% cr 

“ But will jou sec him, father’ ” 

Poor Sir Malcolm ' he was by no means keen on it And 
poor Mellors, he was still less keen Yet the meeting took 
place limch m a private room at the club, the two men 
alone, looking one another up and down 
Sir Malcolm drank a fair amount of whisky, Mellors also 
dranl And they talked all the while about India, on which 
the vounger man was well informed 
This lasted during the meal Only when coSee was 
served, and the waiter had gone. Sir Malcolm ht a cigar 
and said, heartily 

“ Well, joung man, and what about my daughter’ ” 

The gnn flickered on Mellors’ face 
“ Well, Sir, and what about her’ ” 

“ She’s to have a child of yours, I understand ” 

“ I have that honour ! ” grinned MeUors 
“ Honour, by God ! ” Sir Malcolm gave a httle squirting 
laugh “ Honour ’ ” 

Speaking senously, they didn’t get very far Mellors, 
though a httle tipsy, was much the soberer of the two He 
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kept the conversation as mteihgent as possible Tvhich isn't 
saving much 

“ So 5 *ou're a game-keeper ' Oh, you’re qmte nght ' 
That sort of game is vorth a man’s while, eh, what ? The 
test of a woman is when % ou pmch her. You can teU ]ust 
by the feel of her if she's going to come up all right 
Ha-ha ’ I en\'y' you, my boy How old are you ^ ” 

“ Thirty-mne 

The knight lifted his eyebrows 

‘‘ As much as that f VeU, you’ve another good twenty’ 
years by the look of you Oh, game-keeper or not, you re 
a good one I can see that with one eye shut Not like 
that blasted Chfford ' A hl\-hvered hound with no guts 
in him, never had I like you my boj* You're a fighter. 
Game-keeper ' Ha-ha, by cnekey, I wouldn’t trust my 
game to you' But look here, serioush, what arc we 
going to do about it^ The world's full of blasted old 
women ’’ 

Seriously they didn’t do anything about it. except 
establish the old freemasonry’ of male sensuality between 
them 

“ And look here, my boj , if ever I can do an} thing for 
\ou, jou can rely on me Game-keeper? Christ but it’s 

rich' I like it' Oh, I like it’ 'What I After all }ou 

know, ebe ha': her own income moderate, moderate, but 
abo^c star^atlon And I 11 lea\c her what I’\c £ot Bv 
God. T vill Slie dcserACS it, for siiovmg ':punk in a world 
of old women I ac been ctrugglmg to get in} ^elf clear of 

the skirts of old vomcn for 'CAcntA \cars, and haAcn t 

manngid it \ct But \ou re the mm I can see that ’’ 

“ I'm glad }ou think >-0 The} usual!} tell me, in a 
sukuaAv f, '■hioii that I m the monIe\ " 

“ Oh, tfie\ vould ' ‘'f\ dc ir h llov , Avlint could }oii be 

but 1 inonkfA to all tiu old A'omrn ’ 

Ihf} pirlfd rno'-t gem ill}, nnd ^^ello^s laughed inw.ardK 
'>11 fl( lime ff'r th( re't of tin, da}. 

I'iu following d IN Ik had luiuh viLh Connio aiifl Tl.lda 
't 'o no dj-t rt> t pi, ter 
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“ It’s n great pity it’s such an uglj situation all 
round.” said Hilda 

“ 1 li id a lot o’ fun out of it,” said he 
“ 1 think you might ha\e a^oldcd putting children mto 
the world until jou both were free to marry and have 
children ’ 

“ The I.ord blew a bit too soon on the spark,” said he 
“ I think the Lord had nothing to do with it Of course, 
Connie has enough money to keep you both, but the situa- 
tion IS unbearable.” 

“ lint then, you don’t hn^e to bear more than a small 
corner of it, do jou? ” said he 
There AYus silence 

“I think,” said Hilda, “it will be best if she names 
quite another man as co-respondent, and you stay out of 
It iltogelher ” 

" Rut I thought I’d put my loot right in ” 

“ 1 mean, in the dnorce proceedings ” 

He gored at her in wonder Connie had not dared 
mention the Duncan scheme to him 
“ I don’t follow,” he said 

“ "We liuA c a friend who would probably agree to be 
named ns co-respondent, so that your name need not 
appear,” said Hilda 
“ You mean a man ? ” 

“ Of course ! ” 

“ But she’s got no other? ” 

He looked in wonder at Connie 

“ No, no 1 ” she said hastily “ Only that old friend- 
ship, quite simple, no Ioa'c ” 

“ Then wliy should the fellow take the blame? K he’s 
had nothing out of you ? ” 

“ Some men are chivalrous and don’t only count what 
they get out of a woman,” said Hilda 

“ One for me, eh ? But who’s the johnny ? ” 

“ A friend whom we’ve known since we were children 
in Scotland, an artist ” 

“ Duncan Forbes 1 ” he said at once, for Connie had 
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talked to him And how would you shift the blame on 
to him? ” 

“ They eould slay together in some hotel, or she could 
even stay in his apartment/' 

“ Seems to me like a lot of fuss for nothing,” he said 
“ What else do you suggest? ” said Hilda “ If jour 
name appears, you will get no divorce from your wife, who 
IS apparently qmte an impossible person to be mixed up 
with ” 

“ All that ’ ” he said grimly 
There was a long silence. 

“ We could go right away,” he said 
“ There is no right away for Connie,” said Hilda 
“ Clifford IS too well known ” 

Again the silence of pure frustration 
“ The world is what it is If you want to live together 
without being persecuted, you wall have to marry To 
marry, you both have to be divorced So how are you both 
going about it? ” 

He was silent for a long time. 

“ How are you going about it for us ? ” he said 
“ We will see if Duncan aviII consent to figure as co- 
respondent then we must get Clifford to divorce Connie 
and you must go on with your divorce, and you must both 
keep apart till you are free ” 

“ Sounds hke a lunatic asylum ” 

“ Possibly ! And the world would look on you as 
lunatics, or worse ” 

“ What is worse ? ” 

“ Cnmmals, I suppose ” 

“ Hope I can at least see her a few times yet,” he said, 
gr innin g Then he Avas silent, and angry 

“ Well ! ” he said at last “ I agree to anythmg The 
world IS a raving idiot, and no man can kill it though I’ll 
do my best But you’re right. We must rescue ourselves 
as best we can ” 

He looked m humihation, anger, wearmess and misery 
at Connie 
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But -witli a sort of silent hauteur he turned the pietures to 
the wall 

“ I think we may go to the dining-room,” he said. 

And they trailed off, dismally 
After coffee, Duncan said 

“ I don’t at all mmd posmg as the father of Connie’s 
child. But only on the condition that she’ll come and pose 
as a model for me I’ve wanted her for years, and she’s 
always refused ” He uttered it with dark finahty of an 
mquisitor announcing an auto da jd 

“ Ah I ” said Mellors You only do it on condition, 
then ? ” 

“ Qmte I I only do it on that condition ” The artist 
tried to put the utmost contempt of the other person into 
his speech. He put a httle too much 

“ Better have me as a model at the same tune,” said 
Mellors “ Better do us m a group, Vulcan and Venus 
tmder the net of art. I used to be a blacksrmth, before I 
was a game-keeper ” 

“ Thank you,” said the artist “ I don't think Vulcan 
has a figure that mterests me ” 

“ Not even if it was 'tubified and titivated up? ” 

There was no answer The artist was too haughty for 
further words 

It was a dismal party, in which the artist henceforth 
steadily ignored the presence of the other man, and talked 
only briefly, as if the words were wrung out of the depths 
of his gloomy portentiousness, to the women. 

“ You didn't like him, but he’s better than all, really 
He’s really kmd,” Connie explained as they left 

“ He’s a little black pup with a corrugated distemper,” 
said Mellors 

No, he wasn’t nice to-day ” 

“ And will you go and be a model to him ? ’ 

“ Oh, I don't really mind any more He won't touch 
me And I don’t mind anything, if it paves the nay to 
a life together for you and me ” 

“ But he’!] onl> spit on you on can\as ” 
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CHAPTER XX 


“ DE. 4 .r Clmord. I am afraid vrhat yon foresc’rr has 
happened I am really 3 a love mth another man and do 
hope you vnl] divorce me I am sta^nxig at present vnth 
Duncan m his flat- I told you he vas at Venice inth us 
I'm av-fully unhappy for your sake hut do In* to take It 
quierh*. You don't really need me any more, and I can't 
bear to come back to TVragby. I'm avrfuUy sorry. But 
do trn* to forgive me. and divorce me and Snd someone 
better. I'm not really the right person for you. I am too 
impatient and selfish. I suppose But I can t ever come 
back to hve vrith you again. And I feel so fnghtfuliy sorry 
about it ah. for \ojt sake Bat if you don't let yourself 
get TTorked up. you 11 see you von't mmd so frig'ntiuHy. 
You didn t really care about me personaliy. So do forgive 
me and get nd of me.'’ 

Ckfiord vas not murcrdlu surpnsed to get this letter. 
Invardly. he had known for a long time she was leaving 
him But he had absolutely refused any outward admission 
of it. Therefore outwardly, it came as the most terrible 
blow and shock to him He had kept the surface of his 
confidence m her quite serene. 

And that is how we are. By strength of will we cut on 
our mner intuitive knowledge from aomitted consciousness. 
This causes a state of dread or apprehension, which makes 
the blow ten times worse when it does fall. 

Chfiord was like a hysterical child He gave Mrs Bolton 
a terrible shock sitting up m bed ghastly and blank.' 

“ Why. Sir CliEord, whatever's the matter' ” 

Xo answer I She was temred lest he had had a stroke. 
She hurried and felt his face took his pulse 

“ Is there a pam * Do try and teU me where it hurts 
you. Do teH me ' 
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No answer ' 

“ Oh, dear ' Oh, dear ' Then 1*11 telephone to ShelBeld 
for Dr Carrington, and Dr Lecky may as well mn round 
straight away ” 

She was movmg to the door, when he said m a hoHow 
tone 

No I ” 

She stopped and gazed at him His face was yellow 
blank, and like the face of an idiot _ ^ 

Do you mean you d rather I didn t fetch the doctor? 

‘‘ Yes f I don’t want him,” came the sepulchral vo'ce 
“ Oh, but. Sir Chfford, you're ill, and I daren t take 
the responsibility I must send for the doctor, or s a 
be blamed ” 

A pause, then the hollow voice said 
“ Pm not ill. My wife isn t commg back It was as 

if an image spoke t, * « 

** Not commg back ' You mean her ladyship 
Bolton moved a httle nearer to the bed Oh, on 
you beheve it You can trust her ladyship to come 

back ” , j 

The image in the bed did not change, but it pushed a 

letter over the counterpane. 

“ Read it ' ” said the sepulchral voice 
“ Why , if It’s a letter from her ladyship, I m sure ber 
ladyship wouldn’t want me to read her letter to you,^Sir 
ChSord You can tell me what she says, if you ^sn 
But the face with the fixed blue eyes stickmg out did not 

change 

“ Read it ' ” repeated the voice n.ffnrd ” 

“ Why, if I must, I do it to obey you, Su Ch 

she said 

And, she read the letter , 

"Well I am surpnsed at her lad\ship, she 

“She promised so faithfully she’d 

The face m the bed seemed to deepen its ® P - 
wild, but motionless distraction JIrs Bolton loo 
and was womed She knew what she was up against 
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male hysteria She had not nursed soldiers without learn- 
ing something about that very unpleasant disease 

She was a little impatient of Sir Chfford Any man in 
his senses must have known his wife was m love with some- 
body else, and was going to leave him Even, she was sure, 
Sir Chfford was mwardly absolutely aware of it, only he 
wouldn’t admit it to himself If he would have admitted 
it, and prepared himself for it ! or if he would have ad- 
mitted it, and actively struggled with his wife agamst it 
that would have been actmg like a man But no I he knew 
it, and all the time tried to kid himself it wasn’t so He 
felt the devil twistmg his tail, and pretended it was the 
angels smihng on him This state of falsity had now 
brought on that crisis of falsity and dislocation, hystena, 
which IS a form of insanity “ It comes,” she thought to 
herself, hating him a httle “ because he always thinks of 
hunself He’s so wrapped up m his own immortal self, 
that when he does get a shock he’s hke a mummy tangled 
m its own bandages Look at him ! ” 

But hysteria is dangerous and she was a nurse, it was 
her duty to puU him out Any attempt to rouse his man- 
hood and his pride would only make him worse for his 
manhood was dead, temporarily if not finally He would 
only squirm softer and softer, like a worm, and become 
more dislocated 

The only thmg to release was his self-pity. Like a lady 
in Tennyson, he must weep or he must die 

So Mrs Bolton began to weep first She covered her 
face with her hands and burst into httle wild sobs I 
would never have believed it of her ladyship, I wouldn’t I ” 
she wept, suddenly summoning up aU her old grief and 
sense of woe, and weeping the tears of her own bitter 
chagrin Once she started her weepmg was genuine 
enough, for she had had something to weep for 

Chfford thought of the way he had been betrayed by the 
woman Connie, and in a contagion of grief, tears filled his 
eyes and began to run down his cheeks He was weeping 
for himself Mrs Bolton, as soon as she saw the tears 
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rtmn ng over fcis blant face, fcartOv nped her crrn ~et 
crce^,5 an her Iitf^e handLercn'efj and leaned tovards 
bim. 

“ Xo~, don't 7 Qti fret. Sir Clino^d I ’ she sa’d, in a 
lirair 3 of emotion. “ Xo~. don't yon fret , don't, Jon'S 
only do yottrseif an injtm ' " 

His body siuve-ed raddcnly in an mdraTm oreath of 
eilent sobbing, and the tears ran qracLer do*7n hxs face 
She ^E-d her hand on his arm, and her orm tears feS again. 
Again the sGiver ~ent throngb him, liire a commls’cn. and 
she la’d her arm rotmd his shoSder. “There, there! 
There there ^ Don’t 3 'ou fret, then don't yOu' Don't 
yon fret ' *’ she moaned to bhn, vhSe her otth tears feS, 
And she dresr him to her, and held her arms round his great 
shonldcrs, — bSe he laid his face on her bosom and sobbed, 
sbaTnng and hulking his huge shoulders. Trnilst she softly 
strol ed his dusliy-blond hair and said “ There ' There ' 
There I There, then ' Tccre, then ! YeTer 3 'OU mmd ' 
2seser you mind, then ' ” 

And he put bis arms round her and clung to her like a 
chSd, vetting the bib of her starched *"11116 apron and the 
bosom of her pale-blue cotton dress, vnth his tears He had 
let himself go altogether, at last. 

So at length she kissed him, and rocked hun on her 
bosom, and in her heart she said to herself “ Oh, Srr 
ChfTord ' Oh, high and mighty Chstterley ’ Is this 'vhat 
you've come dovn to * And finally be even vent to sleep, 
lil e a child And she felt vom out, vrth a hystena of 
her ovn It vas so ndiculous ^ It vas so avfni such 
a comedoTTu ! so shameful ' And it vas so upsetting as 
veil. 

After this, Chfford became like a child vith 3Irs BoHon. 
He *^ould hold her hand, and rest hts head on her breast, 
and vhen she once lightb* kissed him, he said : “ Yes Do 
Mss me ’ Do Inss me ' And vhen she sponged bm great 
blond body, he vonld say the same “ Do Mss me ana 
she vould lightly Inss him, half in mockery 

And he las vith a queer, blank face like a chila, vith a 
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bit of the wonderment of a child. And he would gaze on 
her with wide, childish eyes, in a relaxation of Madonna- 
worship. It was sheer relaxation on his part, letting go all 
his manhood, and smkmg back to a childish position that 
was really perverse 

Mrs Bolton was both thrilled and ashamed, she both 
loved and hated it Yet she never rebufied nor rebuked 
him. And they drew mto a closer ph}'^sical mtunacy, an 
mtimacy of perversit}’-, when he was a child stricken with 
an apparent candour and an apparent wonderment, that 
looked almost hke a rehgious exaltation the perverse and 
hteral rendermg of “ except ye become agam as a little 
child.” — While she was the Magna Mater, full of power and 
potency, havmg the great blond child-man under her wiU 
and her stroke entirely. 

The ctmous thing was that when this child-man, which 
Chfiord was now and which he had been becommg for years, 
emerged mto the world, it was much sharper and keener 
than the real man he used to be This perverted child-raan 
was now a real busmess man, when it was a question of 
afiairs, he was an absolute he-man, sharp as a needle, and 
impervious as a bit of steel When he was out among 
men, seekmg his own ends, and “ makmg good ” his 
coUiery workmgs, he had an almost uncanny shrewdness, 
hardness, and a straight sharp punch It was as if his very 
passiwty and prostitution to the Magna Mater gave him 
msight mto material busmess affaus, and lent him a certam 
remarkable mhuman force The wallowmg m private 
emotion, the utter abasement of his manly self, seemed 
to lend him a second nature, cold, almost visionary, 
busmess-clever. In busmess he was qmte inhuman 

And m this IVIrs Bolton triumphed “ How he’s getting 
on ' ” she would say to herself in pnde ‘‘ And that’s my 
domg ' My word, he’d never have got on like this with 
Lady Chatterley. She was not the one to put a man for- 
ward She wanted too much for herself ” 

At the same tune, m some comer of her weud female 
soul, how she despised him and hated bun J He was to 
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her tlic fnllcn Uip "iquirmin" monster And while 

she luled nnd nheltcd Inm n!I slic could, away in the 
rtninti*;! torntr of her niuicnt health) womanhood she 
de'-pi'.td him uith a sa\nt:e contempt that knew no bounds 
The merest trimp was belter than he 

His hchnMour with regard to Connie was curious He 
insist! (I on s{cmp htr npam. lie insisted, moreover, on her 
rnmmp to \\ r,i"h\ On this point he was finally and 
ahsoluleh fi'(d Connie had promised to come back to 
r iph\ , faithfully 

“ But IS it am user ” said Mrs Bolton “ Can’t you let 
her !'o, and bo nd of her ? ’ 

“ No ' Sh( said she was coniinp back, and she’s got to 
come ” 

Mrs Bolton opjioscd him no more She knew what she 
was dnling with 

I luedn’t tell jou what effect }our letter has had on 
me,” lie wrote to Connie to London “ Perhaps you can 
imagine it if ^ou try, thougli no doubt you won’t trouble 
to use ^our imnpmnlion on nn behalf 

“ I can onh saj one thing in answer I must see you 
ptrsonnlh , here at Wragbe . before I can do anything 
Yon promised faitlifullv to come back to Wragby, and I 
hold JOU to the promise I don’t believe anything nor 
understand an) thing until I see jou personally, here under 
normal circumstances I needn’t tell j'ou that nobody ere 
suspects am thing, so your return would be quite norinal 
'riicn if ^ou feel, after we have talked things over, that 
^ou still remain m the same mmd, no doubt we can come 
to terms ” 

Connie showed this letter to Mellors v j 

“ He wants to begin his revenge on you,” said he, hand- 
ing the letter back „ , 

Connie was silent She was somewhat surprised to find 

that she was afraid of Clifford She was afraid to go 
him She was afraid of him as if he were evi an 

dangerous 

“ What shall I do ? ” she said 
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Nothing, if you don’t want to do anything.’’ 

She rephed, trjong to put Chfford off He answered 
“ If you don’t come back to Wragby now, I shall consider 
that you are co min g back one day, and act accordmgly 
I shall just go on the same, and wait for you here, if I 
wait for fifty years ” 

She was frightened. This was bullying of an insidious 
sort. She had no doubt he meant what he said He would 
not divorce her, and the child would be his, unless she could 
find some means of estabhshmg its illegitimacy. 

After a time of worry and harassment, she decided to 
go to Wragby. Hilda would go with her. She wrote this 
to Chfford. He rephed “ I shall not welcome your sister, 
but I shall not deny her the door I have no doubt she has 
connived at your desertion of your duties and responsi- 
bibties, so do not expect me to show pleasure m seemg 
her ” 

They went to Wragby Clifford was away when they 
arrived !Mrs Bolton received them 

“ Oh, your Ladyship, it isn’t the happy home-conung 
we hoped for, is it ? ” she said. ' 

“ Isn’t it > ” said Connie 

So this woman knew 1 How much did the rest of the 
servants know or suspect? 

She entered the house which now she hated with every 
fibre m her body The great, rambhng mass of a place 
seemed evil to her, just a menace over her She was no 
longer its mistress, she was its victim 

“ I can’t stay longer here,” she whispered to Bblda, 
terrified 

And she suffered going into her own bedroom, re-entering 
mto possession as if nothmg had happened She hated 
ev’^ery minute mside the Wragby walls 

They did not meet Chfford till they went down to dmner 
He was dressed, and with a black tie rather reserved, and 
very much the superior gentleman He behaved perfectly 
politely dunng the meal, and kept a polite sort of conver- 
sation going but It seemed all touched with msamty 
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How much do the servftnts know ? ” asked Connie, 
when the woman was out of the room ^ 

“ Of your intentions? Nothing whatsoever. 

“ Mrs Bolton knows ” 

He changed colour 

“ ms Bolton IS not exactly one of the servants, he 
said. 

“ Oh, I don’t mind ” 

There was tension till after coffee, when Hilda said she 
would go up to her room 

Qifford and Connie sat m silence when she had gone 
Neither would begin to speak Connie was so glad that he 
wasn’t taking the pathetic line, she kept him up to ns 
much haughtiness as possible. She ]ust sat silent and looked 
down at her hands 

“ I suppose you don’t at all mind having gone back on 
your word? ” he said at last 
“ I can’t help it,” she murmured 
“ But if you can’t, who can ? ” 

“ I suppose nobody ” 

He looked at her with cunous cold rage He was used 
to her She was as it were embedded in his will How 
dared she now go back on him, and destroy the fabric of his 
daily existence? How dared she try to cause this de- 
rangement of his personality I 
“ And for what do you want to go back on everything ? ” 
he insisted 

“ Love ! ” she said It was best to be hackneyed ’ 

Love of Duncan Forbes? But you didn’t think that 
worth having, when yon met me Do you mean to say 
you now love him better than anything else in life? ” 

“ One changes,” she said 

‘‘ Possibly ! Possibly you may have whims But you 
sWl have to convince me of the importance of the 
Forhes ” don’t beheve m your love of Duncan 


You have only to 

divorce me, not to beheve m my feelmgs ” 
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“ And why should I divorce you ^ “ 

“ Because I don't want to hve here any more. And >ou 
really don't want me ” 

“ Pardon me ’ I don't change For my part, smce j'ou 
are mj- wife, T should prefer that you should stay imder 
my roof ui dignity and qmet. Leaving aside personal 
feehngs and I assure } ou, on my part it is leaving a great 
deal, it IS bitter as death to me to have this order of life 
broken up, here in IVragby and the decent round of daily 
hfe smashed, ]ust for some whim of yours 
After a time of silence she said 

“ I can’t help it I ve got to go I expect I shall have 
a child ’* He, too, was silent for a time 

“ And is it for the child s sake } ou must go ^ ’ he asked 
at length. 

She nodded 

“ And whv ^ Is Duncan Forbes so keen on his spawn " ' 

“ Surely keener than you would be," she said. 

“ But really ^ I want my wife, and I see no reason for 
lettmg her go If she hkes to bear a child under my roof, 
she IS welcome, and the child is welcome provided that 
the decency and order of hfe is preserved. Do you mean 
to teU me that Duncan Forbes has a greater hold over you * 
I don't beheve it ” 

There was a pause 

“ But don't you see,’' said Conme “ I must go avay 
from you, and I must hve with the man I love." 

“ No. I don’t see it ’ I don't give tuppence for your 
love, nor for the man you love I don't beheve m that 
sort of cant ” 

“ But, you see, I do ” 

Do you ? Ml' dear Hadam. you are too mteUigent I 
assure you to beheve m your own love for Duncan Forbes 
Beheve me, even now you really care more for me So why 
should I give m to such nonsense ' ” 

She felt he was right there And she felt she could keep 
silent no longer. 

“ Because it isn't Duncan that I do love,’* she said, 
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looking up at him “ We only said it was Duncan, to 
spare your feelings ” 

To spare my feelings ? ” 

“ Yes 1 Because who I really love, and it’ll make you 
hate me, is Mr Mellors, who was our game-keeper here ” 

If he could have sprung out of his chair, he would have 
done so His face went yellow, and his eyes bulged with 
disaster as he glared at her 

Then he dropped back in the chair, gasping and looking 
up at the ceiling 

At length he sat up 

“ Do you mean to say you’re telling me the truth? ” he 
asked, looking gruesome 
“ Yes ! You know I am ” 

“ And when did you begin with him ? ” 

“ In the spring ” 

He was silent like some beast in a trap , 

“ And it was you, then, in the bedroom at the cottage ? ” 
So he had really inwardly known all the time 
" Yes I ” 

He still leaned forward in his chair, gazing at her like a 
cornered beast 

“ My God, you ought to be wiped off the face of the 
earth ! ” 

Why? ” she ejaculated faintly 
But he seemed not to hear her 

“ That scum 1 That bumptious lout I That miserable 
cad 1 And carrying on with him all the tune, while you 
were here and he was one of my servants ! My God, 
my God, is there any limit to the beastly lowness of 
women I ” 

He was beside himself with rage, as she knew he would 
be 

“ And you mean to say you want to have a child to a 
cad like that? ” 

Yes I I’m going to ” 

“ You’re going to 1 You mean you’re sure 1 How long 
have you been sure? ” 
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“ Since June *’ 

He was speechless, and the queer blank look of a child 
came over him again 

“ You’d wonder,” he said at last, “ that such beings 
were ever allowed to be born ” 

“ What bemgs ? ” she asked 

He looked at her weirdly, without an answer. It was 
obvious he couldn’t even accept the fact of the existence 
of MeUors, m any connection with his own hfe It was 
sheer, unspeakable, impotent hate. 

“ And do 3 ’ou mean to say you’d marry hun ^ — and bear 
his foul name ? ” he asked at length 
“ Yes, that's what I want ” 

He was again as if dumbfounded 

“ Yes • ” he said at last “ That proves what I’ve 
alwa\s thought about you is correct you're not normal, 
you’re not in your right senses You're one of those half- 
insane, perverted women who must run after depra^^ty, the 
nostnlgie de la bone ” 

Suddenly he had become almost "iMstfully moral, seeing 
himself the mcarnation of good, and people like Mellors 
and Connie the mcarnation of mud, of evil He seemed 
to be growing vague, inside a nimbus 

“ So don’t 50 U think you’d better dnorce me and have 
done with it ? ” she said 

“ No * You can go where you like, but I shan't divorce 
you,” he said idiotically 
“ Why not^ ” 

He was silent, in the silence of imbecile obstinacy 
“ Would you even let the child be legally yours, and your 
heir ^ ” she said 

“ I care nothing about the child ” 

“ But if it’s a boy it will be legnlK your son, and it mil 
inherit jour title, and ha\c Wrngln ” 

“ I care nothing about that,” he said 
“ But >ou I shall prc\ent the child from being 

legally yours, if I ean I’d so much rather it vere illegiti- 
mate and mine if it can’t be Mellors’ " 
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“ Do n*? \mj like nboiit llinl ” 

He wii’? imnunahlc 
“ \iid won't >ou (Inorce me?” she snid “You enn 
u'c Dunenn ns u pretext ’ Tiicrc'd he no need to bring in 
the real iminc. Duncmi doesn’t mind ” 

“ 7 slinll never divorce vou,” he said, ns if a nail had 
been driven in 

“ But win ? Beeniise I want jou to? ” 

“ Because I follow m> own inchnnlion, and I m not 
inclined to ” 

It vvas useless She went upstairs, and told Hilda the 
upshot 

“ Better gel avrij to-niorrovv,” said Hilda, “ and let 
him conic to his senses ” 

So Connie spent half the night packing her really private 
and personal effects In the morning she had her trunks 
sent to the slntion without telling Clifford She decided 
to see him onlv to say Good-bjc, before lunch 
But she spoke to Mrs Bolton 

“ I must say good-bvc to }ou, Mrs Bolton You know 
whv, but I can trust jou not to talk ” 

“ Oh, >ou can trust me, jour Ladyship, though it’s a 
sad blow for us here, indeed But I hope you’ll be happy 
with the other gentleman ” 

“ The other gentleman 1 It’s Mr Mcllors, and I care for 
him Sir Clifford knows But don’t say anything to any- 
body, And if one daj j’ou think Sir Clifford may be willing 
to div'orce me, let me know, will you ? I should like to be 
properly married to the man I care for ” 

“ I’m sure you would, my Lady Oh, you can trust me 
I’ll be faithful to Sir Clifford, and I’ll be faithful to you, 
for I can see j'ou re both right in your own ways ” 

“ Thank you 1 And look f I want to give you this 
may I? — ” So Connie left Wragby once more, and went 
on with Hilda to Scotland Mcllors went into the country 
and got work on a farm The idea was, he should get his 
divorce, if possible, whether Connie got hers or not And 
for SIX months he should work at farming, so that eventu- 
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ally he and Connie could have some small farm of then 
own, into which he could put his energy For he would 
have to have some work, even hard work, to do, and he 
would have to make his own living, even if her capital 
started him 

So they would have to wait till spnng was in, till the 
baby was born, till the early summer came round again 

“ The Grange Farm, 

“ Old Heanor, 29th September 

“ I got on here with a bit of contriving, because I knew 
Richards, the company engineer, m the army It is a farm 
belongmg to Butler & Smitham CoUiery Company, they 
use it for raismg hay and oats for the pit-ponies, not a 
private concern But they’ve got cows and pigs and aU 
the rest of it, and I get thirty shilhngs a week as labourer 
Rowley, the farmer, puts me on to as many jobs as he can, 
so that I can learn as much as possible between now and 
next Easter I’ve not heard a thmg about Bertha I’ve no 
idea why she didn’t show up at the divorce, nor where she 
IS nor what she’s up to But if I keep qmet tdl March I 
suppose I shall be free And don’t you bother about Sir 
ChSoxd He’ll want to get rid of you one of these days 
If he leaves you alone, it’s a lot 

“ I’ve got lodgings m a bit of an old cottage m Engme 
Row, very decent The man is engme-driver at High Park, 
taU, with a beard, and very chapel The woman is a birdy 
bit of a thmg who loves anything superior. Ring’s Enghsh 
and aUow-me 1 all the time But they lost their only son 
m the war, and it’s sort of knocked a hole m them There’s 
a long gawky lass of a daughter traming for a school- 
teacher, and I help her with her lessons sometimes, so 
we’re qmte the family But they’re very decent people, 
and only too kmd to me I expect I’m more coddled than 
you are 

“ I hke farming aU right It’s not inspiring, but then I 
don’t ask to be mspued I’m used to horses, and cows. 
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up the masses to depend entirely on spending money, and 
then the money gives out. The pits are vorking two days, 
tvro-and-a-half days a week, and there's no sign of better- 
ment even for the wmter. It means a man bringing up a 
family on twenty-five and thirty shilhngs The women are 
the maddest of all But then they're the maddest for 
spending, nowadays 

“ If you could only tell them that hvmg and spending 
isn't the same thing ’ But it's no good. If onlv they were 
educated to hze instead of earn and spend, they could 
manage very happily on twent>'-Sve shilhngs If the men 
wore scarlet trousers, as I said, they wouldn't think so 
much of money : if they could dance and hop and skip 
and sing and swagger and be handsome, they could do 
with %ery little cash. And amuse the women themselves 
and be amused by the women They ought to learn to 
be naked and handsome, and to sing in a mass and dance 
the old group dances and carve the stools they sit on. and 
embroider their own emblems Then they wouldn't need 
money. And that's the onlv wa\ to solve the industrial 
problem tram the people to be able to live, and hi e in 
handsomeness without needing to spend But \ou can't 
do it They're all one-track minds nowadays Vherea-: 
the mass of people oughtn't even to trv to think because 
the} can't! They should be alive and fnsk\ , and acknow- 
ledge the great gol Pan. He's the onK god for the masses, 
fore%er The fev, can go in for higher cults if they like 
Bat let the mass be forex cr pagan. 

“ But the colliers aren't pan'^n far from it. Thex’re a 
sad lot a dc'-dened lot of men acad to their women, dead 
to life The xoung ones ccoot about on motor-bikes with 
rirK loxc when the\ get a cn'”^ce But thcx're \crx' 
dead. \rc. it iced': Tnontx ^lonc; po’sons xou ’^hen 
xou'xr got it and '•tarx#'*: xou x-ben xoa haxen't 

“ I’rr 'U'c xou re sicl o'' '*’1 tins But I don't to 

ha-p on '■nd I'xc ^othinc h-^nneninu to rue. I don’t 

t k*' to tl ink TP ’’bout \riu >n mx' bead th 't onlx 
make- a inc-^ us both Bat of co.ir--' v i it I }r r for 
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now IS for you and me to live together I’m frightened, 
really I feel the devil in the air, and he’ll try to get us 
Or not the devil. Mammon which I thmk, after all, is only 
the mass-will of people, wanting money and hating life 
Anj’^how I feel great graspmg white hands m the air, want- 
ing to get hold of the throat of anybody who tries to hve, 
to hve beyond money, and squeeze the hfe out There’s 
a bad tune coming There’s a bad time coming, boys, 
there’s a bad time commg ! If thmgs go on as they are, 
there’s nothmg hes m the future but death and destruction, 
for these industnal masses I feel my mside turn to water 
sometimes, and there you are, gomg to have a child by me 
But never nund AH the bad times that ever have been, 
haven’t been able to blow the crocus out not even the love 
of women So they won’t be able to blow out my wantmg 
you, nor the httle glow there is between you and me We’U 
be together next year And though I’m frightened, I 
believe m your bemg with me A man has to fend and 
fettle for the best, and then trust m something beyond 
himself You can’t msure against the future, except by 
really beheving m the best bit of you, and in the power 
beyond it So I beheve m the little flame between us 
For me now, it’s the only thing m the world I’ve got no 
friends, not mward friends Only you And now the httle 
flame is aU I care about m my life There’s the baby, but 
that IS a side issue It’s my Pentecost, the forked flame 
between me and you The old Pentecost isn’t qmte right 
Me and God is a bit uppish, somehow But the httle forked 
flame between me and you there you are I That’s what 
I abide by, and will abide by, Chffords and Berthas, colliery 
companies and governments and the money-mass of people 
aU notwithstanding 

“ That’s why 1 don’t like to start thinking about you 
actually It only tortures me, and does you no good I 
don’t want you to be away from me But if I start fretting 
it wastes somethmg Patience, always patience This is my 
fortieth winter And I can’t help all the wmters that have 
been But this winter I’ll stick to my little pentecost flame. 
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and have some peace. And I ■^von't let the breath of peo\ 
blow it out. I believe m a higher mystery, that doesn’t ' 
even the crocus be blown out And if you're m Scotlaii 
and I'm m the Slidlands, and I can’t put my arms roun 
you, and love you, I’ve got somethmg of you My soi 
softly flaps m the httle pentecost flame with you, hke th 
peace of lovmg. We loved a flame mto bemg Even tb 
flowers are loved mto bemg between the sim and the eartb 
But it’s a dehcate thing, and takes patience and the Ion 
pause 

So I love chastity now, because it is the peace tha 
comes of lovmg. I love bemg chaste now. I love it a 
snowdrops love the snow I love this chastity, which i 
the pause of peace of our lovmg, between us now hke j 
snowdrop of forked white lire And when the real sprmj 
comes, when the drawmg together comes, then we can mak 
the httle flame briUiant and yellow, bnlhant But not now 
not yet * Now is the time to be chaste, it is so good to 
be chaste, like a river of cool water m my soul I love the 
chastity now that it flows between us It is like fresh water 
and ram How can men want wearisomely to philander^ 
T\Tiat a misery to be hke Don Juan, and impotent ever 
to love oneself mto peace, and the httle flame alight, 
impotent and unable to be chaste m the cool between- 
whiles, as by a rl^ er. 

“ Well, so many words, because I can’t touch you If 
I could rest with my arms around you, the mk could stay 
in the bottle We could be chaste together just as we can 
love together. But we have to be separate for a while, 
and I suppose it is really the wiser way If only one were 
sure 

“ Never mind, never mind, we don’t get worked up We 
really trust m the httle flame, and m the unnamed god that 
shields it from being blown out There's so much of 3-ou 
here with me, really, that it’s a piW }ou aren’t all here 

“ Ne\er mmd about Sir Chfford If you don’t hear any- 
thing from him, nc\er mind He can’t really do anything 
to \ou Wait, he mil want to get nd of you at last, to 
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mist you out And if he doesn’t, ■we’ll manage to keep 
rf.ear of him But he ■will In the end he ■will want to 
Cpew you out as the abominable thing 
1 “ Now I can’t even leave off writing to you 

“ But a great deal of us is together, and we can but 
abide by it, and steer our courses to meet soon ” 

I 



